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PREFACE 


Thb  Bret  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1914  by 
Messrs.  Eaton  of  Toronto.  In  the  present  edition  «ne  or  two 
smaU  errors  have  been  corrected  and  a  number  of  passages 
rewritten  with  a  view  to  improving  the  perspective.  I„ 
particular,  the  stoiy  of  the  West  has  been  dealt  with  at 
greater  length. 

"The  history  of  a  country  is  never  finished,  especially 
when  that  country  feels  the  blood  run  so  strongly  in  her 
veins  as  does  Canada."  So  I  wrote  in  my  first  edition.  The 
truth  of  my  words  has  been  so  strikingly  shown  by  the  part 
played  by  Canada  in  the  great  war  now  being  waged,  and  by 
the  great  constitutional  changes  which  are  sUently  being 
wrought,  that  I  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  bring  my 
book  up  to  date  by  some  reference  to  Langemarck  and  St 
Julien.  But,  after  aU,  history  must  deal  with  the  past,  and 
at  present  the  facts  are  galloping  past  us  so  quickly  that  to 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  them  would  be  futile.  I  have 
therefore  omitted  all  save  casual  references  to  events  since 
the  General  Election  of  1911. 

I  grat«fuUy  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  many  friends 
for  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  CJI.G, 
Tii 


^'"  PREFACE 

of  the  Dominion  Archives,  and  to  John  Ross  Robertson,  Esq 
of  Toronto,   and  to  Messi-s.   Glasgow,   Brook,   and   Co    of 
Toronto,   for   permission   to  reproduce   rare   paintings  and 
engravings. 

„         ,    ,.  W.  L.  GRANT 

KiNC  STJV.  ClSADA 

Jan.  1,  19ia 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   COUNTRY 

IttErtonfc-The  name  Canada  has  had  verj-  different  meanings 
at  different  times.  At  one  time  it  meant  only  the  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  the 
Sagucnay  ;  at  another  time  it  took  in  all  the  territory  between 
the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  now  the  rich  American  states 
of  Ohio,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ;  for  many 
years  it  mcluded  only  the  area  now  comprised  in  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  To-day  it  comprises  the  whole  of 
British  North  America,  except  Newfoundland  and  a  little 
strip  of  Labrodor  on  our  norlh-east  coast.  Only  recently  has 
It  come  to  have  so  wide  a  meaning  ;  and  as  we  read  we  must 
always  be  very  careful  to  remember  what  was  meant  at  the 
time  by  those  who  used  the  word. 

On  looking  at  the  map  we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  vast 
•ize  of  our  country.  Our  most  southerly  point  is  farther 
south  than  the  capital  of  Italy;  our  northern  boundary  i. 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  Magnetic  Polo  ;  on  the  east 
the  "long  wharf"  of  Cape  Breton  invites  the  argosies  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  west,  we  look  out,  not  without  wonder  and 

Tsm^fn'r.*"  *''"  ''™''*°'"8  ^'-  0"'  t^"itory  covers  over 
3,500,000  square  miles,  an  area  almost  as  lai^e  as  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

Ita  Diversity.-Yet  for  aU  her  vastness  Canada  is  only  part 
rf  the  I,orth  American  Continent,  and  has  no  great  natwd 
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^"^!^  •'•P-rating  her  from  the  United  SUte.     Cb™«. 
her  with  Great  BriUin.    Inth.ti.Unrf.i.  .    .**'»1*" 

of  j^r.  three  JZ,  ■   but  thJ  »i?'"  •'•"'o'hund.^J. 

«» i~«i-i»  -^^  ^^:.;^n7't,■"^<=T'• 
^isi'JL«  Si"""'  t "'  -iS;  is  r - 
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extend  from  Georgia  to  Cape  Chidley ;    the  Great  Central 
Ham  spreads  without  a  break  from  (he  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  so  far  is  the  Canadian  boundary  from  breaking 
theohain  of  the  western  mountains,  that  at  that  very  potat  the 
Cordillera,  as  it  is  called,  is  especially  knotty  and  tangled 
At  most  our  celestial  observer  would  see  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Great  Plain,  about  half-way  between  its  northern 
and  southern  limits,  a  series  of  lakes  connected  by  short 
rivers,  and,  by  a  lucky  guess,  might  think  them  to  be  what 
they  are-part  of  a  boundary  line.     But  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  survey,  he  would  see  each  of  the  four  parte  of  Canada 
joined  to  a  corresponding  part  of  the  United  States.    More 
than  that,  he  would  realize  that  tl  e  mountains  in  erpose  be- 
tween the  fertUe  plains  ;   that  it  is  easier  to  go  from  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  into  Maine  hu  into  Quebec  ;  easier 
to  go  from  Winnipeg  to  New  Orleans  than  to  Halifax  or 
Vancouver ;   and  if  he  takes  the  sea  into  his  consideration 
Halifax  will  appear  natnraUy  joined  to  Portland  or  Boston, 
and  Vancouver  to  Tacoma  or  Seattle. 

The  Rivers.— Has  Canada  then  no  natural  unity  ?  Indeed 
she  has,  and  the  kind  of  unity  is  shown  by  her  rivers  Except 
for  an  insignificant  fraction,  the  whole  of  Canada  lies  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Continent,  and  drains  into  the  North 
Atlantic,  Arctic,  and  North  Pacific  Oceans.  No  country  in 
the  world  has  such  a  network  of  interlocking  lakis  and  streams 
as  Canada,  but  they  all  unite  in  a  few  great  svsUms,  and,  by 
their  general  direction,  show  the  real  unity  of  (he  country,  and 
stamp  it  as  the  land  of  the  North. 

The  St.  John.— In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  crowded  in 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  like  those  of 
the  New  England  States,  cannot  rise  far  inland,  (hough  the 
St.  John,  wi(h  its  4C0  miles  of  varied  scenery  and  splendid 
volume  of  water,  is  as  large  as  many  of  the  most  famous 
streams  of  the  Old  VVorld-as  large  as  the  Ehinc  or  Ihe  Seine, 
»'id  larger  than  the  Thames  or  the  Severn. 
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The  St.  Lawrence-lhe  first  great  stream,  by  which  the 
early  travellers  were  led  on  and  cv.  r  on  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  drains  the  Great  Lakes 
Its  basin,  lying  largely  In  Canada,  has  an  area  of  over  500  000 
square  miles. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Basin.-Norlh  and  west  of  the  St  Law- 
rence  lu  s  the  vast  area  which  is  drained  into  Hudson  Bay     It 
IS  estimated  to  contain  about  1,485  000  square  miles,  of  which 
«U  but  13,000  are  in  Canada.    Within  this  great  basin  is  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rockies  and  flows 
~aterly  to  the  Winnipeg  system  of  lakes  drained  by  the  Nelson 
the  whole  forming  a  river  system  1000  miles  long.    North  of 
the  Saskatchewan  lies  the  Churchill  River,  which  with  its 
tributaries  has  a  total  length  of  about  1300  miles.    The  great 
inland  sea  of  Hudson  Bay  t  hus  gives  unity  to  the  whole  centnJ 
portion  of  Canada.    It  is  true  that  the  prairies  of  Canada  are 
•  part  of  the  Great  Central  Plain  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
forty-mnth  parallel  of  latitude-our  boundary  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains-coincides  wonderfully 
with  the  watershed  separating  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Hudson  Bay  frcm  those  which  form  the  head-waters  of  the 
MBs^sippi  and  the  Missouri.    On  our  boundary  a  man  may 
rtand  within  sight  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
bouth  Saskatchewan,  streams  which  reach  oceans  a  continent 
apart. 

mie  North  and  West.-North  and  north-west  of  the  basin 
of  Hudson  Bay,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains,  lies  an 
"ea  of  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  drained  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  chiefly  by  the  Mackenzie  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Of  these  the  great  Peace  River  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  cuts  its  mighty  way  through  them,  and  a  little 
.orth  of  Lake  Athabaska  joins  the  Slave  River,  which  is  really 
^  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  Peace  River  Pass,  as  its  valley 
through  the  Rockies  is  called,  is  broader  and  lower  than  the 
PMses  farther  south,  and  wiU  no  doubt  some  day  be  used  by 
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a  great  tran£-continental  railway.  West  of  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  such  as  the  Fraser  and  the  Thompson,  run  fiercely 
through  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  do  not  drain  much 
country ;  but  in  the  north  the  Yukon,  though  mainly  an 
Alaskan  stream,  drains  an  area  in  Canada  of  almost  150,000 
square  miles. 

The  Portages.— Yet  though  Canada  lies  almost  entirely 
on  the  nortliem  slope,  and  though  o or  rivers  give  us  unity,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  how  they  interlock  with 
those  to  the  south,  and  we  shall  soon  find  that,  in  early  days, 
it  was  along  the  rivers  red  man  and  white  went  north  and  south 
on  the  war-path  or  on  the  fbr  trail.  So  closely  did  the  rivers 
interlock  that  by  short  portages  between  them  the  Indiaiis 
could  cross  the  mountains,  or  go  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
almost  to  the  other.  Many  of  these  routes  were  so  well 
chosen  that,  when  the  railway  superseded  the  canoe  and  the 
wagon,  it  was  along  the  old  trail  that  the  line  was  run. 

On  the  east  the  Indian  or  the  voyageur  could  go  up  the 
Kennebec  Kivcr  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine,  carry  his 
canoe  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  come  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec.  Farther  west  the  back  of  the 
Appalachian  Range  was  broken  by  the  Hudson  River,  so  that 
he  could  go  up  the  Hudson  to  Lake  George,  thence  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  thence  by  the  Richelieu  River  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Sorel.  Or  he  could  leave  the  Hudson  near  the 
present  town  of  Albany,  ascend  its  tributary  the  Mohawk, 
make  a  short  portage  to  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  by  the 
Oswego  River  reach  Lake  Ontario.  Farther  west  he  could 
pass  by  different  routes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  system  to  the 
Mississippi  system,  and  thus  after  crossing  half  a  continent 
come  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  is  now  the  town  of  Toledo,  he  could  ascend 
the  Maumee,  and  then  by  a  portage  of  about  ten  miles  reach 
the  Wabash,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  ;  another  well-worn  trail 
led  from  the  little  river  Chicago  to  the  Illinois  ;  farther  we«t 
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he  could  leave  Lake  Michigan  at  Green  Bay,  paddle  down  th« 
Fox  River,  make  a  short  portage,  and  be  in  the  Wisconsin, 
thence  to  float  down  to  the  Mississippi,  Later  you  will  find 
that  each  of  these  routes  has  played  an  important  part  in 
history  and  in  exploration.  Still  farther  west  there  were 
many  portages  of  which  we  shall  speak  when  we  tell  of  the 
great  days  of  the  Canadian  fur-trade.  But  these  were  all  in  or 
near  Canadian  territory,  and  did  not  connect  us  with  our  neigh- 
bours  0  the  south. 

Flora  and  Fauna.— These  rivers  and  the  narrow  trails  which 
joined  them  were  the  great  roads.  Save  for  a  few  small 
clearings  made  in  the  forest  by  the  Indians,  the  appearance 
of  the  land  had  been  unchanged  by  man.  On  both  oceans  the 
country  was  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  the  American  States  to  the  south  of  them,  were  densely 
wooded  with  pine  and  spruce  and  tamarack  and  fir,  and  the 
hardwoods,  beech  and  ash  and  walnut  and  maple  and  elm. 
In  these  forests  roamed  many  far-bearing  animals,  wolves 
and  bears  and  foxes  and  the  other  animals  which  =till  make 
Canada  a  great  fur-producing  country.  On  the  pLins,  north 
almost  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  roamed  herds  of  bison,  or  buffalo, 
great  wild  cattle,  which  to  the  Indian  of  the  plains  were  all  in 
all.  They  supplied  him  with  meat  and  leather,  and  skins  t-> 
build  his  house,  and  robes  to  wear,  and  sinews  for  string,  and 
hunting  almost  as  glorious  as  war.  Once  ihey  had  roved  as 
far  south  as  the  Call  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  east  as  the  edge 
of  the  Appalachians.  By  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  they  had  been  driven  farther  north  and  farther  west, 
but  were  still  to  be  counted  in  millions. 
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Hie  Indians.— When  the  white  man  first  came  to  our  country, 
over  the  greater  part  of  it  ranged  small  bands  of  darlc-skinned 
men  of  good  features  and  athletic  form.  Christopher  Columbus 
and  the  first  explorers  were'  seeking  a  westward  path  to  Asia 
when  they  stumbled  upon  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  thinking  that  they  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  India 
they  called  the  inhabitants  Indians.  From  tlie  islands  the 
name  spread  to  the  mainland,  and  this  mistake  has  led  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  North  America  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  very  dillerent  inhabitants  of  a  very  diCEerent  country. 
Later  on  the  French  called  them  the  Red  Skins,  and  they  are 
sometimes  known  as  the  Red  Indians ;  but  there  is  really 
very  little  red  in  their  colour,  save  sometimes  when  the  blood 
in  their  cheeks  shows  through,  just  as  it  often  does  through 
those  of  a  white  man,  and  the  name  may  have  been  given  not 
because  of  their  natural  colour,  but  because  of  the  red  ochre 
with  which  they  daubed  their  T.-'ces  before  going  out  to  war. 
They  were  divided  into  many  bands  or  tribes,  but  their 
numbers  were  not  large ;  when  the  white  man  came  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  whole  region  now  called  the  Dominica 
of  Canada,  there  were  not  more  than  200,000  people. 

Their  Origin.— Whence  did  they  come  ?  In  shape  of  head 
and  in  certain  features,  such  as  the  high  cheek-bones,  th* 
Indians  resemble  the  Mongolians,  and  many  think  that  they 
are  of  the  Mongolian  race— that  is,  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
people  of  China  and  Japan— s.nd  suppose  them  to  have  com* 
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•cross  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Bering  Strait,  or 
to  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  cannot 
be  certam,  but  many  students  now  think  that  tW  3  a 
^native  to  North  America,  who  originated  on  th"anti: 

The  Mound.Bmlde«.  -Were  the  Indians  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants o  our  country  ?  Scattered  over  the  Continent,  mainly 
m  the  Umted  States,  are  found  mounds  of  earth  of  various 
shapes  and  =..es,  some  round,  some  conical,  some  long  an" 

nmety  eet  m  height  and  from  fifty  to  nine  hundred  feet  long. 
Formerly  these  were  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
ra«e  which  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  and  man^ 

M      hT',7"\*°'''  "^  '•'•'  disappearance  of  the  peaceful 
Mound-BuUderc  before  the  fierce  onset  of  the  savagl    Bu 
of  recent  years  many  of  the  mounds  have  been  opfned  and 
the  pieces  of  pottery  and  implements  which  they  contain 

tmlSfh  IJ  IT'  '"  '"""'  "'■''"''  "''''  '"^^y  ^-'^  begun  to 
trade  with  the  white  man.  So  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that 
the  silent,  vanished  race  of  the  Mound-Builders  is  a  fable  of 
the  poets  and  that  the  mounds  were  erected  for  various 
purposes  by  the  Indians  themselves 

The  Algonquii«.-The  Indians  first  met  by  the  white  men 
were  o  the  great  Algonquin  stock,  which  stretched  in  a  ^de 
Zl   r^f '■'  ^™""  ""''  ^^''"-  «™"«-«k  to  the  ba^e  of 

"tnd  b™lr"\'"-  ''''  '""'''  "^'^  *■>"  Micmacs  in 
Acadia,  and  the  Al^enakis  in  Maine,  whom  the  early  French 
explorers  knew  under  the  nam  s  of  Souriquois  and  Eteche 

t'o'l'rd  t  r"  1'  '""•"  °'  *'"  ■""■-^  "^*-  ^™.  "tendtg 
deLal  I  I  ""r'';"^^^  '''^  Montagnais,  or  Mountaineers,  I 
degraded  band  who  often  in  time  of  famine  descended  to 
cannibalism.  On  Allumette  I.land.  on  the  Upper  OUawa 
were  the  Nation  of  the  Isle,  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  and 
original  Algonquins,  and  the  Nipissin«8.     Bevond  these  along 
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the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  were  the  hardy  Ojibw&ys ; 
farther  west,  on  the  plains,  were  their  kinsmen,  the 
Crees  ;  and  still  farther  west,  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies,  the 
Blackfeet. 

The  Athapascans,  etc.— North  and  west  of  the  /'gonquins, 
along  the  Mackenzie  River  and  extending  into  Alaska,  were 
the  Athapascan  family.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
numerous  scattered  tribes,  living  on  the  seashore  and  along 
the  river  banks.  They  spoke  many  different  dialects  and 
belonged  to  several  different  families,  of  which  the  most 
numer''us  was  the  Sa'iish,  with  the  Athapascan  second. 

The  Huron-Iroanois. — Lese  numerous  than  the  Algonquins, 
but  more  interesting,  were  the  Huron-Iroquois.  These  had 
originally  been  one  race,  but  had  separated,  and  were  now 
deadly  enemies.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  French 
the  Huron  nation,  in  number  about  20,000,  lived  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay.  To  the  same  stock 
belonged  several  smaller  tribes  on  or  near  Lake  Erie,  the 
Neutrals,  the  Tobacco  nation,  the  Eries,  and  the  Andastes. 

But  the  savages  with  whom  the  Frtnch  and  Engli^ih  were 
to  have  most  to  do  were  the  Iroquois,  a  confederacy  of  five 
tribes  or  nations,  who  dwelt  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee,  in  the  lovely 
meadow  land  where  many  a  lake  and  stream  still  bear  its 
Indian  name.  Iroquois  is  a  French  word  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing, By  themselves  they  were  called  "the  people  of  the 
Lo^  House,"  either  from  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  territcry 
in  which  they  dwelt,  or  from  the  great  lodge  where  :net  their 
central  coimcil.  Counting  fram  east  to  vest,  the  names  of 
the  Five  Nations  were  the  Mohawks,  Oncidas,  Onondagag, 
Cayugas,  and  Seneeas.  Later  on,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  they  had  been  weakened  by  warfare,  they  adopted  into 
their  ran'ts  the  Tuscaroras,  a  kinilred  tribe,  who  aft<r  hard 
fighting  'lad  been  driven  out  of  North  Carolina  by  the  English 
Eettleis. 


f         Tf 
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•Bu  Iroquois  LMgne.— Although  the  tribes  were  as  a  nfe 
small,  alliances  were  often  made  which  enabled  them  to 
muster  large  bands.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  were 
those  of  ths  Blackfeet  in  the  west,  and  the  Iroquois  in  tba 
east,  which  grew  into  permanent  leagues.  The  Blackfoct 
confederacy  is  interesting  because  two  Algonquin  tribes,  the 
Bloods  and  the  Piegans,  had  added  to  themselves  a  northern 
Athapascan  tribe,  the  Sarcees.  The  Iroquois  had  done  some- 
tiling  much  more  wonderful,  and  had  solved  many  of  the 
most  didicult  questions  of  government.  The  savage  is  pro- 
verbially fickle ;  his  empires  are  usually  held  together  only 
by  a  despot,  on  r.hose  death  they  break  up.  Yet  here  we 
find  five  tribes  living  together  for  centuries  in  a  permanent 
confederacy,  united  in  peace  and  in  war,  yet  each  retaining 
its  separate  identity.  No  decision  was  given  by  the  great 
central  council  till  unanimity  -was  reached.  Each  n.  .nber 
of  the  tribe  had  great  individual  liberty,  but  reverence  was 
paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  to  the  older  men,  and  the  decisions 
of  these  were  always  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  Though  chief- 
tainship tended  to  go  from  father  to  son,  the  rule  was  not 
absolute.  Bravery  on  the  waivpath  or  eloquence  in  the 
council  chamber  could  bring  the  simplest  warrior  to  the 
front.  No  state  ever  more  fully  realized  Napoleon's  ideal 
of  "  a  career  open  to  talent." 

They  had  at  first  been  less  warlike  than  the  Algonquins. 
But  about  a  century  before  the  white  man  came,  they  had 
begun  to  form  a  union.  Gradually  they  learned  the  value 
of  discipline,  and,  onco  they  had  learned  that  union  is  strength, 
they  became  more  than  a  match  for  their  enemies.  Though 
they  never  mustered  more  than  3000  warriors,  they  founded 
an  empire.  The  splendour  and  the  terror  of  their  name  was 
in  all  men's  mouths  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Ohio ;  still  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  their  power  was  long  broken, 
the  Micmac  mother  hushed  her  babe  with  the  dreaded  name 
«|  the  Iroquois ;   southward  they  knew  no  rival  until  they 
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met  Ihe  Cherokee  tribe  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Tennessee  • 
wcshvard  their  bands  hunted  and  ravaged  till  they  reached 
the  Mississippi  and  were  hurled  back  by  their  kinsmen,  the 

OICUX. 

Another  proof  of  the  political  genius  of  the  Iroquois  is  th« 
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way  in  which  they  made  use  of  a  universal  Indian  custom  to 
suit  their  own  special  needs.  All  the  Indian  tribes  were 
divided  into  families,  which  were  in  t,un  united  into  clans 
ay  a  cross  division  the  Five  Nations  were  divided  into  eight 
dans,  of  which  the  three  most  imporlant  were  those  of  the 
iJear,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Wolf,  each  being  known  by  tin. 
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name  of  its  sacrrd  aiiiiiml,  which  formed  its  totem  or  cent 
of  arms.    The  membiTs  of  each  dan  were  spread  throiif^h  the 
Five  Nations,  were  to  each  otiier  like  brotliei  and  sister,  and 
were  forbidden  to  nmrr>-.     Thus  a  custom  which  luul  the 
object  of  preventinj,'  flie  marriage  of  relations,  was  used  by 
the  Iroquois  to  link  the  separate  nations  together ;    it  hatt 
also  a  religious  side,  the  InHpiois  in  a  vague  way  recognizing 
tliat  men  and  animals  were  filled  with  the  same  spirit  of  life. 
Ww. — All    these    tribes    differed    widely    in    occufiation, 
usually  in  accordance  with  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
they  dwelt.    The  Algoncpiin  tended  to  be  a  nomad  and  a 
hunter,  the  Iroquois  to  live  in  settled  villages  and  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil.     But  one  occupation 
was  common  to  them  all— the  game  of  war.     The  Pacific 
Coast  Indians,  smaller  and  slighter  than  those  of  the  east, 
enjoyed  intervals  of  peace  ;  but  the  Athapascans,  the  Algon- 
quins,  aiid  the  Iro(|uois  were  for  ever  at  variance.     In  none 
of  the  tribes  was  there  anything  like  what  wc  now  call  con- 
scription ;   the  tribesman  went  to  war  or  stayed  at  home  as 
he  saw  fit ;  but  so  strong  was  the  love  of  fighting  that  when- 
ever the  chiefs  of  the  trilK?  had  decided  to  take  the  war-path, 
the  difficulty  was  not  to  find  recruits,  but  to  keep  them  back. 
Their  Way  ol  Fightim.— Though  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  plains  used  speaifs  or  lances,  the  usual  weajMns  were  the 
bow  and  arrow,  a  short  axe  or  hatchet  known  as  the  toma- 
hawk, and  a  war  club.     They  carried  shields,  and  in  some 
cases  wore  armour  of  wicker  mesh.     Though  they  knew  the 
use  of  coppir  and  could  even  temper  it  to  some  extent,  an 
art  wliich  the  -hitc  man  has  lost,  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
iron,  and  the  heads  of  their  arrows  and  axes  were  made  of 
flint  or  stone.     The  coming  of  the  white  man  soon  made 
many  changes.     Stone  and  copper  gave  way  to  iron  ;    the 
leather  or  wooden  shield  and  the  wicker  armour  were  cast 
aside,  vain  against  the  deadly  bullet.     Their  fighting  had 
always  been  laigily  a  mutter  of  surprise  and  of  ambush. 
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carried  on  with  tlie  tamo  stealth  aa  their  hunting  ;  with  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  Uiiii  method  became  univenal  among 
the  woodsmen.  On  the  plains  the  Indian  waa  bolder.  Before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  the  horse  had  been  unknown. 
But  those  importe<i  by  the  Spaniards  soon  multiplied,  ana  ibe 
Indian  became  an  expert  horseman.  More  than  once,  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  met  the  white  man  face  to  faoe 
in  a  fierce  cavalry  charge.  It  was  in  such  a  mad  onrush  of 
the  Sioux  that  Custer,  the  great  Indian  fighter  of  the  United 
States,  was  killed  just  forty  yean  ago  (1876). 

After  the  battle  the  dead  enemies  were  scalped  by  the 
victors,  and  no  Indian  warrior  was  so  proud  as  he  who  could 
draw  aside  his  blanket  and  show  the  long  scalp-locks  of  his 
foes  hanging  at  his  waist.  To  prisoners  taken  in  war  they 
were  usually  cruel.  Sometimes,  if  the  losses  in  the  fight  had 
been  severe,  they  were  made  up  by  the  adoption  of  prisoners  ; 
but  more  usually  the  only  fate  in  store  for  the  captive  WM 
torture  and  death. 

The  Arte  of  Peace.— Yet  they  did  not  disdain  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  aU  the  tribes  had  lifted  themselves  more  or  less 
above  primitive  barbarism.  The  Algonquins  ond  Atha- 
pascans lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Such  vegetable  food 
as  they  had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  wild  roots,  plants, 
and  berries  Tfhich  grow  in  such  profusion  during  the  Canadian 
summer.  The  Huron-Iroquois  were  more  advanced,  and 
could  show  well-tilled  fields  of  com  with  yello\^-  pumpkins 
shining  between  the  rows.  Wheat  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  till  the  white  man  came.  The  Indians  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  lived  mainly  by  fishing  for  salmon  and  the  other  fish 
which  abound  in  the  coast  waters,  and  by  hunting  such 
aquatic  animals  as  the  seal  and  the  aea-otter. 

Their  clothes  were  made  of  leather,  which  the  women  beat 
out  into  sheets  f  ■  flexible  as  cloth.  Household  utensils  and 
ornaments  were  carved  of  wood,  copper,  stone,  and  horn. 
The  women  wove-basketa  with  great  skill,  the  art  of  making 
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pottery  was  widespread,  and  on  the  I'acitic  Coast  wag  prac- 
tised with  real  skill.  East  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  the  luxial 
means  of  travel  was  the  birch-bark  canoe.  On  the  Pacific 
this  was  replaced  by  the  dug-out,  a  clumsy  boat  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  single  tree,  and  propelled  either  by  paddles 
or,  in  a  fair  wind,  by  small  sails. 

A  great  feature  f.f  the  life  of  the  Indian  of  British  Columbia 
was  the  potlatch  This  was  a  ceremony  at  which  the  Indian 
gathered  his  f  unds,  made  them  presents,  and  gave  a  feast. 
Often  in  tho  desire  to  give  a  big  potlatch,  he  would  go  into 
debt,  or  spend  all  his  store  for  the  winter.  But  though  it 
sometimes  led  to  extravagance,  it  had  also  a  good  side,  not 
only  because  it  promoted  hospitality,  but  because  it  was  their 
method  of  borrowing  articles  of  food,  or  implements  of  various 
sorts.  To  the  Coast  Indian  the  potlatch  fulfilled  the  tiireo 
objects  performed  for  us  by  a  dinner-party,  a  general  store, 
and  a  bank. 

HonSM.— When  not  on  the  war-path  the  Indian  lived  in 
villages,  scattered  here  and  there  in  places  where  wood  and 
water  were  available.  The  Iroquois  and  the  eastern  Algon- 
quins  lived  in  large  wooden  houses,  often  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide 
These  were  divided  iAto  compartments,  •  ach  occupied  by  a 
family.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  these  houses  were  made  of 
rough-hewn  cedar  planks,  and  were  sometimes  over  forty  feet 
square.  On  the  plains,  where  wood  was  scarce,  the  place  of 
the  wooden  lodge  was  taken  by  a  tent  of  skin,  usually  holding 
only  one  family,  though  occasionally  two  or  three.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skin  tents  were  used  in  summer,  but  in  the 
winter  were  replaced  by  underground  lodges,  great  holes  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  covered  with  the  branches  or  bark  of  trees 

Bbnners  and  Customs. -Freedom  marked  the  life  of  the 
Indian  from  his  earliest  days.  Children  were  rarely  punished 
and  never  whipped.  Women  were  held  in  higher  honour  than 
IS  usually  the  case  with  savages.    They  had  almost  complete 
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control  of  the  house  unci,  though  a  woman  could  not  licrHrlf 
Hpeak  in  the  council,  »hc  could  delcgiitc  luiy  man  to  utter 
her  wishes.  Yet  even  so  the  lot  of  the  .squnw  was  a  hard  one. 
Few  of  the  msri  gave  her  any  help  in  the  house  or  in  the 
lields,  deeming  such  work  unworthy  of  a  wariior.  She  was 
a  drudge,  though  a  willing  one.  Nothing  was  done  under 
compulsion,  but  everything  by  consent  and  aft.r  fidl  deliljera- 
tion.  The  chief  had  little  power  save  what  was  freely  aceorde'.'. 
him.  But  though  there  was  no  compulsion,  jjublie  opinion 
was  so  strong  that  neither  chief  nor  child  would  venture  to 
<li«obey  it. 

The  Indian  had  a  very  strict  code  of  manners.  In  public 
he  was  haughty  and  dignified.  When  an  Indian  chief  in  the 
council  rose  to  speak,  with  the  splendid,  fearless  bearing  of 
one  who  knows  no  will  save  his  own,  no  lord  save  the  war- 
chief  of  his  own  choosing,  he  spoke  with  a  grandeur  of  language 
which  recalls  the  speeches  of  the  Greek  heroes  in  Homer.  To 
flisplay  any  emotion  was  considered  tl  i  mark  of  a  woman. 
Cases  are  known  of  an  Indian  tortured  by  fire  all  through  the 
night,  and  making  no  sound  save  to  sing  his  death  song 
or  throw  scornful  taunts  at  his  butchers.  But  when  at  homo 
the  Indian  threw  off  his  gravity.  In  the  wigwam  he  was 
cheerful,  talkative,  gossipy  ;  fond  of  telling  stories  and  of 
making  jokes  ;  fond  of  games  of  ehanee  and  of  .^kill. 

Religion.— Indeed,  his  love  of  inflicting  torture  was  only 
one  sign  that  his  nature  was  really  nervous  nnd  hysterical. 
This  we  see  clearly  in  his  religion.  It  was  a  religion  full  of 
motion  and  of  noise.  Dancing  playe<l  a  jnonilneMt  part  in 
it— a  dance  when  he  took  the  war-trail,  a  dance  (jf  rejoicing 
when  he  came  home,  a  dance  on  every  great  occasion  of  his 
life.  Among  the  Llackfcet  the  great  c; rtniony  was  the  sun 
dance,  when  the  young  men  came  of  age  and  were  to  be 
initiated  into  full  membership  in  the  war-band.  Only  the 
men  took  part.  At  first  the  moiiuii  hus  harmonious  and 
slow,  but  soon  the  swirl  and  rush  of  their  feathers  and  draprries. 
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and  the  rhythmic  stamp  of  their  feet,  rousect  them  to  wilder 
and  wilder  cries  and  gestures.  The  dancers  were  roused  to 
madness,  and  the  mad  whirl  did  not  stop  till  the  hardiest 
dropped  exhausted. 

According  to  the  Indian,  everything  was  done  by  a  spirit, 
and  the  great  object  of  his  religion  was  to  win  the  aid  of  as 
many  of  these  spirits  as  possible.  As  among  all  savage  tribes 
great  importance  was  attached  to  dreams,  by  which  the  spirits 
were  supposed  to  reveal  themselves.  Sometimes  on  the  war- 
path the  whole  expedition  would  be  given  up,  or  the  route 
changed,  because  of  the  vivid  dream  of  one  member  of  the 
band.  Certain  members  of  the  tribe  were  supposed  to  be 
especially  skilled  in  knowing  the  will  of  the  spirits  and  in 
holdmg  converse  with  them.  These  held  the  combined  office 
of  doctor  and  priest.  The  usual  translation  of  their  Indian 
title  IS  n.edicinc-man.  When  an  Indian  fell  ill,  his  sickness 
was  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  spirit,  and  the  medicine-man 
would  go  aside  into  his  little  lodge,  and  there  with  shrieks 
,  and  howlings  endeavour  to  placate  or  drive  away  the  spirit 
which  had  done  the  harm.  Such  was  the  condition  into  which 
the  medicine-man  would  lash  himself  that  he  would  emerge 
from  the  lodge  all  covered  with  sweat,  or  sometimes  would 
roll  on  the  ground  in  a  fit,  foam  streaming  from  his  mouth 

Had  they  reached  the  idea  that  there  was  a  Great  Spirit 
an  All-Father  ?  It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  for  to  the  first 
explorers  and  missionaries  they  used  words  in  one  sense  which 
the  good  priests  understood  in  another.  The  sough  of  the 
night  winds  in  the  pines,  the  sun  that  scorched  them  the 
driving  rain,  the  release  of  the  year  from  the  grasp  of  winter 
and  the  great  awakening  of  the  spring-time,  all  told  then!  of 
mighty  powers  above  their  understanding  ;  but  for  the  thoight 
of  an  All-ruling  Father  they  were  indebted  to  the  missionaries 
Each  tribe  had,  however,  its  legenfl-iry  hero,  or  ancestor 
who  after  this  life  had  gone  over  to  the  .spirit  world,  and 
there  watched  over  his  descendants.    Among  the  Algonquins 
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this  hero  was  callec'  Alonabozho  ;  vmong  the  Iroquois,  Hia- 
watha. Around  hi:  i  tiie  imagination  of  the  tribe  gathered 
a  wonderful  collection,  k^,'  stc  riep,  The  poet  Longfellow  has 
told  many  of  these  in  his  beautiful  poem  "  Hiawatha,"  though 
with  a  poet's  licence  he  has  attributed  to  the  Iroquois  hero 
many  of  the  deeds  ascribed  by  the  Algonquins  to  Manabozho. 
In  this  hero,  with  all  his  greatness,  there  was  always  an 
element  of  the  trickster.  He  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  do 
the  most  undignified  and  ridiculous  things,  to  turn  himself 
into  a  bird  or  a  beast,  to  lie  or  be  treacherous,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  advantage  himself.  The  Indian  love  of  stratagem 
anci  ambu.sh  is  ascribed  by  them  even  to  their  gods. 

Medicine. — The  intercession  of  the  medicine  man  was  only 
invoked  in  serious  cases.  For  lighter  ailments  the  women 
gathered  simples  in  the  forest.  On  the  plains  and  in  British 
Columbia  the  sweat-bath  was  widely  used.  In  a  lodge  or 
tent,  often  partly  underground,  stones  were  heated  red-hot, 
and  water  poured  on  them  till  clouds  of  steam  filled  the  tent 
and  opened  every  pore  of  the  inmates.  The  healthful  effect 
of  this  practice  was  often  spoiled  by  the  patient  rushing  out 
to  roll  in  the  surrounding  snow. 

The  Eskimo.^ There  is  still,  as  there  was  when  the  white 
man  came,  another  race  in  the  country.  Along  the  bleak 
shores  of  Labrador  and  of  the  Arctic  dwelt  a  people  known 
by  us  as  the  Eskimo,  from  an  Algonquin  word  meaning 
"  Eaters  of  raw  flesh,"  though  they  always  call  themselves 
the  Innuit,  or  "  The  People."  They  have  the  \isual  cha- 
racteristics of  the  northern  races,  such  as  the  Laps  and  the 
Samoyeds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  are  sometimes  thought 
to  have  migrated  from  eastern  Asia,  across  Bering  Strait ; 
but  it  is  now  thought  that,  like  the  Indians,  th^y  had  their 
origin  in  North  America,  and  that  the  likeness  to  the  European 
peoples  is  due  simply  to  living  in  a  similar  climate  and  similar 
surroundings.  They  are  a  sturdy  people,  not  tall  as  a  rule, 
but  very  strong  and  healthy,  with  swarthy  skins,  browa  or 
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and  the  ong  ice-bound  winter  condition  their  lives  In  the 
summer  they  build  houses  of  Skins,  but  the  usual  home  o"  Te 
men  as  the  kayak,  or  skin  canoe,  in  which  they  bravX  cW 
the  walrus  or  the  seal.    Before,  the  coming  of  the  white tS 

or  of  wood  from  a  wreck,  covered  with  leather  «nH  .t; 
the  skin-claa  ^kimo  drive  their  yelping'tilt^rth:^' 
In  the  wmter  they  live  in  round  houses,  known  as  il™" 
made  of  frozen  blocks  of  snow,  entered  o^ly  on  all  four^^bv 
a  low  hole  cut  near  the  ground,  and  lighted  by  a  s tone^m^ 

The  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  were  always  at  feud.    Even 
to-day,  and  m  settlements  where  they  live  close  to  each  otW 

exSeT/T  """"t  ";:'"°""-    ^"  ^^^'y  »--  '^^  Eslto 
Cape  Breton,  but  by  the  time  of  the  coming^f  the  white  ma" 
iey  had  been  driven  back  to  where  we  now  find  th™     But 
^ough  the  Eskimo  were  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight,  they 
were  no  mean  antagonists.    I„  early  times  they  seem  to  have 
been  much  fiercer  and  more  cruel  than  they  are  now     I„  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Moravian  Brothe,;,  gentle  ChrUtl 
missionanes  from  Europe,  settled  among  them'  and  ^aS^ 
effected  a  most  remarkable  change  in  their  lives.    ^cZ 
heir  cruelty  and  love  of  war  aside,  and  became  the  p^Le" 
™ce  we  know  to-day,  fighting  only  with  nature  and  t^e  wild 
^asts,  hv,ng  quietly  in  little  settlements,  with  names  like 
Nam  and  Hebron,  taken  from  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  DISCOVERERS 

mie  Norsemen.-In  the  year  1000  ad.  Leif  the  LncW  m 
Norwegian  whose  father.  Eric  the  Red,  had  founded  a  telt 
colony  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland,  pushed  west- 
ward in  his  viking  ship  with  thirty-five  followers  and  dis- 
covered America.    They  came  first  to  a  bleak  land  of  lar^e 

them  r'h  r  T  ^?^  ^""'  "  ""'^  "'^  '^''""''y  ^-™ed To 
them  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities."  This  they 
ca  led  Hel  u-land,  from  the  Norse  word  for  a  flat  stone,  and 
saled  on  till  they  came  to  a  level,  wooded  land,  with  long 
stretches  of  white  sand,  and  this  they  called  Mark-land,  mean 
•ng  woo<^knd.  Still  they  sailed  southward  with  a  faCur'g 
wind  till  they  came  to  a  fair  land  with  fields  of  wild  wheat  and 
grapes  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  this  they  called  VVme-land 

ill?  H  J^'r'"'"'  ^^""^  '^'y  '"''''''  Skrellings,  we^ 
small,  and  ill-Iooking,  and  wide  across  the  cheek-bones  They 
used  canoes  of  skin,  which  they  propelled  with  double-bladed 

Such  is  the  story  which  we  read  in  the  old  Norse  Sagas  or 
tales.     For  a  long  time  people  were  in  doubt  what  part  o* 

tZ'2r^  """"^  ."'""■'"''  "^''"'  '"^^  Labrador.  Mark-" 
tend  Ike  Nova  Scotia  or  southern  Newfoundland,  while 
Wine-land,  if  it  was  a  country  where  grapes  grew  wild  in  the 
open  a,r,  must  have  been  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  New 
England  States  ;  but  all  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  seemed 
applicable  to  the  Eskimo  rather  than  to  the  Indians,  and  U 
was  h.,rd  to  believe  that  there  had  ever  been  Eskimo  so  far 
SI 
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south.  Recently  an  American  botanist  who  ha,  studied 
these  records  has  shown  that  .hen  the  travellers  spoke  otl^ 
w  ne-berry  theyd,d  not  mean  the  grape,  but  the  plant  Vh  h 
weoall  hecranberry,fr„mwhichinthosetimesthcLrw..g     ,t 

that  tit":"."" """'™"'' '"  """^^  "^  •''"''  °' -"<■  '-^ 

that  the  uheat  was  not  Indian  corn,  as  had  been  supposed 
but  a  plant  known  still  as   '^  Wild   Wheat"  or  "  S  rrnd- 
Wheat,    from  which  the  Icelanders  were  wont  to  thr^sLthe 

fn -Vine  f  T.""  ""'-I  °'  "'"'''  """'''  '^  -"♦--d  ««  grow  1 
n  V,„  .,a„d  he  has  .dcntified  as  the  Canoe  Birch.     Now  as  aU 

P^"  or!      /  !  '  *''"  ^'''  P"'  °f  ^'«rth  America  on  which 

European  foot  was  set,  was  on  the  Labrador  coast.     I„    9  J 

U^tT7    "'  f '''""°"  '^  "'""«^'  '-™'  °"  Victoria 
hi  r      i  K  "°"''  "  '"^•'  °f  ^^•''•"O'  "mong  whon.  fair 

f^^tfSSen^  —  ---:f 

S     tLT  If  "■""  ^   "  ^'^^  ^-^-^  ''^^  the  Bla  k 
■Ueath,    that   terrible   pestilence    which    in    the   fourteenth 

'cVurv  the  t,k  P°P"lation.    Early  in  the  fifteenth 

«">',"!  lid  ^^'■"'°  """'•ked  the  few  Greenlanders  who  re- 
maK.ed,  and  wiped  them  out  altogether 

of  th?!  I      ,  i     .        "■''■''"  "'"  '°  '"^''"^•"  ««r  oountry  were 

sl  w.^e't"re'fh"    "'  ™"  "'  "'°™  ^°  -->■  «'--  -    t"d 
^o  w,de  were  their  ravages  that  an  old  poet  oalls  them  "  sea 
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our  own  kings  are  proud  that  in  tlieir  veins  there  Hows  to-day 
the  blood  of  that  Norse  pirate.  At  the  very  time  that  UU 
Ericson  . .  ,v  from  the  prow  of  his  ship  the  hills  of  Labrador 
rise  out  of  the  sea,  a  Norse  king,  the  great  Sweyn,  was  prepar- 
ing to  conquer  England,  and  Leif  was  sti'l  living  when  this 
was  achieved  by  Sweyn's  son,  Cnut.  Norsemen  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean  and  formed  part  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  at  Constantinople.  To  this  day  the  Czar  of  Russia 
boasts  his  descent  from  the  Norse  freebooter  Ruric.  Such 
were  the  bold  sea-farers  who  Hrst  visited  our  shores 

Westward  Ho  I  for  the  East.-The  next  Europeans  tx,  set 
foot  m  Canada  were  no  chance  crew  of  sailors,  but  a  royal 
expedition  on  a  quest  which  links  our  country  to  the  oldest 
and  greatest  conflict  and  the  oldest  and  greatest  trade-route 
m  the  history  of  the  world.  Ever  since  the  Greeks  drove  the 
Persians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  East  and  West  have  been 
at  variance.  The  crusades,  in  which  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  tried  to  wTest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from 
the  Mohammedans,  are  an  incident  in  this  struggle,  which 
went  on  all  through  the  middle  ages.  But  though  East  and 
West  were  often  at  strife,  the  paths  between  them  were 
trodden  at  least  as  often  by  the  caravans  of  trade  as  by  the 
feet  of  armies.  Europe  had  need  of  the  silk,  and  .pices,  the 
perfumesand  precious  stones  of  Asia.  Tothe  coarse  cooking  of 
the  middle  ages  great  quantities  of  spices  were  «  relief  ;  cinna- 
mon and  cloves  and  allspice  and  pepper  vere  w  ed  in  quantities 
at  which  the  cooks  of  to-day  would  stare  in  amazement. 
These  spices  were  brought  from  the  Moluccas  around  or  across 

.u  ,/?  *'"'  ^"^  '^™'  ^"''  """''  -^^yP'  to  Alexandria  and 
the  Mediterranean,  whence  they  were  taken  to  ilie  great 
Italian  trading  cities  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  by  whose  merchants 
they  were  distributed  over  Europe.  Fine  .  orcelain  and  silks 
were  brought  from  China  aciosf,  Asia,  and  reach-d  the  Medi- 
terranean either  at  Jaffa  and  Ihe  cities  if  the  Levant  or  by 
way  of  the  Elack  £ta  and  Constantinople.     But  after  the 
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capture  of  this  city  by  tlie  fiorce  and  intolerant  Ottoman 
Turks  (1453),  tliese  routes  became  more  and  more  insecure 
and  men  began  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  sea  passage  tc 
the  East,  not  only  for  purposes  of  trade  but  also  to  take  theii 
Mohammedan  enemy  in  the  rear.     After  m^ny  adventures 
and  misfortunes,  the  Portuguese  rounded  Africa  and  estab- 
lished a  t^reat  t-ade  with  India  (1497-8).     Others  argued  that 
if  the  world  were  round,  as  some,  though  by  no  means  all. 
educated  men  of  the  time  believed,  tlie  extreme  East  could 
be  reached  by  sailing  westward.     Desire  so  to  <lo  was  increa.sed 
by  the  tales  told  by  the  Italian  traveller,  Marco  Polo  (l'>54- 
1324),  of  the  marvels  of  Cathay,  as  he  called  China,  and  of  the 
island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan.     Moreover,  at  this  time  geo- 
graphers thought  the  world  to  be  rather  smaller  than  we  now 
know  It  to  be,  and  Asia  to  be  rather  larger,  so  that  a  westward 
way  to  the  extreme  East  seemed  easilv  practicable 

John  Cabot. -Among  those  who  argued  thus  was  Giovana^ 
Uabotto,  a  Venetian  who  had  "  studied  the  sphere,"  and  had 
traded  to  the  East.     Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurv 
he  e.nigrated  to  England,  where  his  name  was  anglicized  as 
John  Cabot.    Soon  after  reaching  England,  he  discussed  this 
question  of  a  westward  route  to  the  East  with  the  merchants 
of  the  great  port  of  Bristol  on  the  west  coast,  and  apparently 
as  a  result,  westward  expeditions  were  sent  out,  but  to  nc 
effect.    Then,  in  the  sun,mer  of  14!)3,  there  came  to  England 
the  great  news  that,  in  the  previous  autumn,  another  Italian 
the  Genoese  Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  service  of  the  Kinj 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  had  sailed  westward,  had  reached  land 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  east  coast  of  the  Indies,  and  had 
brought  back  gold  and  gems.     Great  was  the  excitement  at 
the  court  of  King  Henry  VII.     The  old  desires  of  Cabot  re- 
vived, and  after  some  delay  he  obtained  Letters  Patent  from 
the  King,  empowering  him  and  his  three  sons,  Louis,  Sebastian 
and  Sancius,  "  to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find  whatsoever  isles' 
countries,  regions,  or  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidelfl" 
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in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  they  be,  which  before  this 
time  ha\e  be?n  unknown  to  all  Christians." 

His  First  Voyage.— On  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  14G7,  Cabot  set 
sail  from  Bristol,  •.,  a  little  vessel,  the  Mathcw,  manned  by 
eighteen  men.    As  he  was  debarred  frcm  sailing  to  the  sonth, 
owing  to  the  Kings  desire  not  to  get  into  trouble  with  Spain,' 
Cabot  steered  north  and  west.      At  about  five  o'clock  oii 
Saturday  morning,  June  24,  he  sighted  and  soon  after  landed 
on  a  point  thought  by  most  students  to  be  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Breton  Island.     Of  this  he  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  set  np  the  Royal  Standard 
of  England,  and  beside  it  the  Venetian  banner  of  Saint  Mark. 
On  their  way  back  the  explorers  coasted  the  south  shore  of 
Newfoundland,   sighted   St.    Pierre   and   Miquclon,   and   on 
Sunday,  August  G,  dropped  anchor  in  Bristol  harbour.     While 
on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  they  met  such  schools 
of  cod  that,  according  to  the  story  told  by  Cabot  on  his  return, 
the  sailors  caught  them  by  merely  lowering  baskets  into  the 
water  ,  in  the  following  year  his  son  Sebastian  describes  them 
as  being  so  plentiful  "  that  they  sometimes  stayed  his  ships." 
His  Second  Voyage.— Though  Cabot  had  seen  no  inhabi- 
tants, but  only  some  snares  for  catching  game,  and  a  few 
notches  on  the  trees,  his  story  caused  great  excitement.    He 
reported  to  the  King  that  in  the  land  which  he  had  i«a«hed 
grew  silk  and  brazil-wood,  and  codfish  enough  to  render  need- 
less the  Bristol  trade  with  Iceland.    Henry  VII  was  delighted, 
and  so  far  forgot  his  usual  thriftiness  as  to  give  Cabot  a  present 
of  £10,  and  a  little  later  a  pension  of  £20  a  year— no  small  gift, 
at  a  time  when  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  probably 
eight  to  fifteen  times  as  great  as  at  present.    In  May  1498, 
Cabot  set  out  again  from  Bristol,  with  tvo  ships  and  about 
three  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  number  were  criminals,  given 
the  royal  pardon  in  order  to  make  up  the  crew.    Early  in  June, 
he  reached  what  was  long  supposed  to  be  Labrador,  but  what 
w  now  thought  to  haye  been  the  east  coast  of  Greenland 
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Thence  he  coasted  southward  as  far  as  the  thirtv  ^lahtk 
parallei,  near  Chesapeake  Bay.  He.  the  shi^  we'e  p2^^ 
and  a  course  set  for  England,  where  they  arrived  Jely 

Great  was  the  disappointment ;  instead  of  Cipango  and  it. 
golden  ,oys  Cabot  had  bought  back  only  a  foff?  °  1  ^ 
did  not  begm  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  Cal^rd Ld 
soon  after  h.s  return,  and  for  a  tin.e  England  gavl  up  the 
search.  H.s  son  Sebastian,  disgusted  at  England's  lack  o 
onterpnse,  .soon  afterwards  entered  the  .service'of  the  S  o 
.Spam  and,  though  he  made  no  further  discoveries,  did  much 

makmg.    At  the  begmnmg  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI 
he  came  back  to  England,  and  helped  greatly  lo  revive  the 

R  :\t"T"  "■'""  """"  ^^™'"'  »"-»'  extinct 

But  though  John  Cabot  failed,  it  is  still  true  that  the  first 

r?r  ^'"^^'"'^d''  to  the  old  world  was  a  Briti.sh  subie  t 
hat  the  hrst  flag  planted  on  our  coa.st  was  the  flag  of  Englind' 
l^kmg  back,  we  may  even  be  glad  that  his  vovage  was  not 
folbwed  up.  Men  of  that  day  grieve,!  to  think  that  Spain 
had  go  the  start.  In  a  play  writ  e,  in  the  days  of  Q^en 
Ehzabeth.  one  of  the  characters  say.- : 

0  what  »  thing  had  l)ecn  then 

If  they  thot  be  Ensjlislimen 

Wight  liave  been  the  first  of  all 

That  there  should  have  taken  possessVn. 

And  made  first  building  and  habittatl.n. 

A  memory  perpetual ! 

But  we  can  now  see  that  England,  by  coming  later  in  the  race 
for  colonjal  possessions,  after  she  had  grown  strong,  and  after 
she  had  learned  much  from  the  mistakes  of  other  countries 
was  really  enabled  in  the  long  run  to  outstrip  all  compeS' 
Corte-Beal-After  England,  Portugal  attempterthe  ex' 
pbrafon  of  Canada.  In  1500  and  lloi  Gaspa'rlirtlC 
e^lored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  of  Labrador  The 
Portuguese  had  already  begun  a  slave  trade  with  Africa,  and 
on  hw  second  voyage  Corte-Real  carried  back  some    ixty 
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'"f^'H"'  t"J"  °'  •''"  "'•""'">""  °'  th"-^  'hip.,,  while  the  two 
».th  the  Indians  on  board  reached  Lisbon  in  safety,  his  own 
foundered  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
Corte-Real  was  never  acr.in  heard  of.  In  the  next  year  his 
brother  went  in  search  of  him  with  three  ships  ;  but  a  curso 
seemed  to  hang  over  t.,e  slavers  ;  he,  too,  has  never  been  heard 
of  smce  the  day  when  he  and  his  consorts  separated  off  New- 
foundland. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  though  occasional  voyage^  were 
made  along  the  coa.st.  and  though  fishmg  vessels  of  different 
nations  came  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  the  Bank.s  of 
Newfoundland,  no  settlement  was  attempted  on  the  grim 
northern  land  which  so  rudely  repelled  European  advances 

Verraiano  -In  1524  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  a  worthless 
but  dashing  ellow,  full  of  the  new  spirit  of  adventure,  sent 
an  Italian  pilot,  John  Verrazano,  with  a  commission  to  die- 
cover  new  lands  in  North  America.  Verrazano  coasted  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  Nova  Scotia  and  on  his  return  gave  to  the 
hmg  an  interesting  account  of  his  voyage,  but  in  the  next 
year  Francis  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
•nd  had  to  turn  away  from  thoughts  of  colonization.  Verrazano 
a  year  or  two  later  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  hanged  as 
a  pirate,  and  again  the  curtain  fell. 

J8«,»M  Cartier.-Most  of  the  early  explorers  we«,  Italian, 
but  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic  fisheries  soon  produced  a  hardy 

(1491-1557)  a  pilot  of  St.  Malo,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  In  the  spring  of  1634  he  set  out  with  two  little 
vessels,  with  Asia  as  his  ultimate  goal,  but  also  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  new  lands  on  the  way.  He  coasted  the  eastern 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  crossed  the  Gulf,  and  began  poking 
his  ship  s  nose  into  every  harbour  along  the  coast,  hoping  in 
vam  that  one  of  them  would  be  the  looked-for  passage  For 
a  moment,  Chaleur  Bay  seemed  to  him  the  channel  at  the  end 
of  which  the  great  South  Sea  would  gleam,  but  soon  he  came 
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to  its  end,  "  whereat  we  were  sore  distressed,"  he  says  in  his 
quaint  old  French.  Landing  on  Gaspi  peninsula,  he  set  up 
a  cross,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  Indians.  Proccedinf; 
up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  he  reached  the  island  of  Anticosl  i, 
but  as  it  was  getting  late  in  the  year,  he  turned  back  to  France, 
taking  with  him  two  Indians  from  higher  up  the  river,  who 
had  come  eastwai  I  for  the  fishing  and  were  decoyed  on  board 
by  presents. 

Stodacona. — In  the  next  year  he  came  again  with  tliree 
vessels,  the  Omnde  Hermine,  the  Petite  Htrmine,  and  the 
Emerillon.  Landing  at  Quebec  h>>  was  well  received  by  the 
savage  chief,  Donnacona,  lord  of  the  tribe  who  were  settled 
there  in  a  village  called  Stadacona.  They  were  probably 
Huron-Iroquois,  °f  we  may  judge  by  such  of  their  words  as 
have  been  pre.en'Pti  for  us  by  Cartier.  Here  it  was  and  at 
this  time  that  our  country  got  its  name.  Donnacona  asked 
Cartier  to  come  with  him  to  see  his  village,  calling  it  Kannats, 
which  in  the  Indian  tongue  means  a  collection  of  huts.  Cartier 
misunderstood  him  to  say  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  from  his  error  has  come  the  beautiful  name  of  our 
country. 

Hochelaga. — Fired  by  the  stories  of  "  the  country  of 
Saguenay,  in  which  are  infinite  rubies,  gold,  and  other  riches," 
which  were  told  by  Donnacona,  who  had  all  his  life  been  a 
wanderer  by  river,  lake,  and  mountain,  Cartier  determined 
to  push  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his  pinnace,  leaving  his  ships 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles.  At  Montreal,  then  known 
by  the  Indians  as  Hochelaga,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  band  of 
Indians,  apparently  of  the  Iroquois  stock.  Tht  ir  chief,  who  was 
paralysed,  besought  the  wonderful  stranger  to  touch  his  limbs 
and  heal  him.  Cartier  touched  the  sick  man  and  read  over 
him  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gosp?l,  while  all  the  Indians 
stood  by  in  dignified  attention,  a  dignity  which  soon  dissolved 
when  Cartier  tossed  among  ihe  children  a  handful  of  beads, 
little  bells,  and  other  trifles.    Ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
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neiRhbouring  mountain.  «h.eh  h*  called  Mont  Royal,  be 
«a«  struck  by  the  wonderful  fertility  of  tbe  country,  but  atill 
more  by  the  fury  ol  the  rapid*  which  barred  bi»  farther  pro- 
ureiw  to  the  land  ol  hi»  dreams. 

A  C«n«di»n  Winter.-Soon  niter   his   return  (o  Quebec, 
winter  »ft  in.    For  this.  (Jartier  and  his  men.  accustomed  to 
sunny  France  and  deceived  by  the  warmth  ol  the  Canadian 
summer,  were  wholly  unprepared.    Fresh  vegetables  ran  short, 
scurvy  broke  out.  and  the  crews  rotted  before  Cartier's  eyes. 
In  vain  he  used  his  little  medical  skill  .   in  vain  he  set  up  an 
image  ol  the  Virgin,  and  took  to  it  in  procession  all  who  could 
walk     Toward  February,  however,  he  was  shown  a  tree  by 
cne  ol  the  two  Indians  whom  he  had  taken  to  France  during 
the  past  year ;  of  the  leaves  and  young  branches  ol  this  he 
made  a  decoction,  which  with  much  difficulty  he  induced  one 
or  two  of  the  sick  to  taste.     So  wonderful  "ere  its  healing 
effects  upon  men  who  had  been  living  lor  months  upon  a  diet 
of  salt  junk  and  cider,  that,  to  quote  Cartiers  own  wor*  : 
•■  all  crowded  round  the  said  medicine,  so  that  they  were  Uke 
to  kill  one  another  in  their  desire  to  be  the  first  to  take  it :  m 
so  much  that  as  large  and  tall  a  tree  as  ever  I  saw  was  used  up 
in  less  than  a  week."     This  life-giving  tree,  called    by  the 
Indians,  Anneda.  was  probably  the  White  Spruce,  the  leaves 
of  which  arc  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up  Cartier  returned  to  France  with 
his  crews  so  reduced  that  he  left  one  of  his  ships  behind.  By 
what  seems  to  us  treachery,  but  what  to  the  sailors  ol  the  day 
was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  way  of  treating  savage  races, 
Cartier  lured  on  board  Donnaoona,  the  two  Indians  whom  he 
had  taken  in  the  previous  year,  and  .about,  a  dozen  others. 
On  his  return  to  France  they  were  not  ill-treated  or  sold  into 
slavery  as  had  been  those  captured  by  Corte-Real,  but  were 
presented  to  the  King  at  Court,  kindly  treated,  and  instructed 
in  tire  Christian  religion.  But  the  red  men  pined  for  the  wild 
life  of  forest  and  stream  ;  to  some,  the  vices  of  the  old  world 
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L'^l^f..""  .'r  .'"r""*  •  "'^  J'"'"  '■"*•'  «"  «"«  dead,  «». 
one  little  pirl  of  about  ten  years  oM 

.on^'T*''"'"  "'''"'  "'  "'"  "•"'"'"'"'  "'"rien  tol,l  l,y  Donna- 

crew  Hcen,  ,o  hnvo  da.npe,!  the  ur.lo.ir  of  the  r.v„,.|,   ,„. 

."e  rinh   ":"" ""'"  •**"'  '•"'"■"  ""•  "«-'"''  h 

fne.gj  of  the  country  was  turned  to  this.  Ji,„  i„  i^q  in  a 
bnef  .nterval  of  p.ae...  Cartier  and  his  fn.n.ls  oh,„i„.  tJ^  her 
con,m,ss,o„      Whih.   they   were    kin^   thei,.   ,.,,1^^ 

°o  iL  '  •  "'■"'*'  '"  *■"'"*  ""■  ™"""i--"  transferr,... 
to  h„„  anu  wa,  appointed  the  Kings  Vieerov  i„  (•«„„.,„ 

IZZ  rr'T  """"^  '"■■"•  """  '"  '■^■"  "-  -"  ""'  -^ 
that  the.r  friends  had  not  he,  n  hrn„,.ht  hack,  were  sullen  and 
-«p.c.o„s;  after  a  ndserahle  winter  at  Cap  lion,  Xve 
Qnel.ec  he  resolved  to  return,  an.l  had  ,ot  as  far  as  St  John' 
m^e„ found  and  when  Roherval  hin.s.ll  „pp,are,l.  Cartier 
had  no  n„„d  to  face  another  Canadian  w  uter  and  in  the 
rnght  stole  hack  to  France.  Soon  afterwards  he  re  edtl  a 
farm  near  ,S,.  Malo,  where  for  n,any  yeans  he  live.l  api^y 
greatly  ,„  denuuul  an.ong  his  neighbours  as  a  god-father  t ' 

•  settlement,  largely  composed  of  convicts.  Here  durinir 
the  winter,  scurvy  ravaged  his  crew,  and  he  was^;rced  to 
keep  down  mutiny  with  rope  an.l  lash  ;  in  the  spring  es^ 
off  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  but  where  he  went  we Vanno 
say  ;  .  carne  to  nothing,  and  in  the  autumn  he  w^glad  to 
re  urn  to  France  with  such  men  as  he  had  left.  Some  yeaS 
Uter  he  was  stabbed  in  a  midnight  brawl  i„  the  sr^eCof 

^ted  limbs  of  hands  and  feeTf^mtMeh       r     ^d^o: 
had  taken  their  toU.    Nor  did  the  condition  of  F«„ee  l^ 
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remain  favourable  to  the  planting  of  colonies.  In  1563  th« 
terrible  wars  of  religion  broke  out,  and  for  over  thirty  yean 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  at  each  other's  thrcatt 
all  over  that  country. 

Fishing  and  Fur-trading  Voyages.— Yet  Canada  was  by  nc 
means  abandoned.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike 
nmst  live,  and  the  former  espseially  craved  his  Friday's  meal 
of  fish.  Hence  voyages  to  the  Eiver  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  to  the  Grand  Banks,  were  frequent,  though  the  Frencl: 
ships  were  as  a  rule  so  small  that  they  were  known  as  "  the 
sardines  of  the  sea."  In  1587  Jacques  Noel,  a  grand-nephew 
of  Carticr,  writing  from  St.  Malo  to  the  English  historian 
Hakluyt,  sp.aks  of  himself  as  having  been  to  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  In  1C07  the  French  traveller,  Lescarbot,  met  at 
Canso— a  harbour  on  the  south-west  of  Cape  Breton  —a  fine 
old  Basque  named  Savalet,  then  on  his  fjrty-second  annual 
▼oyage.  If  the  Frenchman  needed  fish,  his  wife  needed  furs, 
and  the  Basques  and  Bretons  of  the  sea-coast  came  yearly  ae 
far  as  Tadoussao  to  barter  with  the  savages  who  came  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay. 

De  la  Roche.— One  larger  attempt  at  settlement  was  made. 
The  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  turbulent  nobleman  of  Brittany, 
obtained  from  King  Henry  III  a  commission  creating  him 
"  lieutenant-general  of  the  King  in  the  countries  of  Canada, 
Hochelaga,  Newfoundland,  the  river  of  the  Great  Bay  (that 
is,  the  St.  Lawrence),  Norembega  (that  U,  Acadia),  and  the 
lands  adjacent."  On  setting  sail,  h°,  according  to  Hakluyt 
"  went  with  30O  men  to  inhabit  those  parts,  whose  voyagt 
was  overthrown  by  occasion  that  his  greatest  ship  of  300  torn 
was  cast  away  over  against  Brouage."  In  1598  ha  tried  again, 
With  such  wide  powers,  a  good  leader  might  have  accomplished 
much  ;  De  la  Roche  did  practically  nothing.  Two  hundred 
sturdy  beggars— male  and  female,  the  sweepings  of  the  streets 
and  of  the  jails— were  handed  over  to  him  at  Rouen.  Most 
of  these  he  seem-'  to  have  treated  as  Falstaff  did  Bulloalf  and 
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Mouldy,  and  to  have  sold  them  their  liberty     Th»     ^u 
embarked  in  a  vessel  ««  =r.,»ii  »i.  .  l        "*"y-     ^ne  rest  he 

to  wash  his  hlndT^  1  wail  k   ^^  "  ""  *"  '"'"«  '^"  "»"«' 

reaching  Sable  tlnd  LTaSe^  LrffT^^'r''^     0° 

hi^seU  went  on  to  e^lo.  the':ei;rnrt;e:r'''"^^'  ""^ 

Treeless,  harwirsto^reV tr' d"^^ ^-^  «''°*^»' 
^wirlofconfusedandcoSnT^de  ^T  ^t'  *'"«'=«"*"  of  a 
and  was  long  knovTas  "  Z^  '^"  "'"''""^  of  marine™ 
now  about  n1ne"LTmL  ,n  rir^"' "'  ^''^  ^"''"«'="  I*  » 
breadth,  and  isS;;'^l;7rr^r;T;7h*'^r™ 

as  it  is  to-day     HaXTad  n    ■'%''".'"**  ""'^  inhospitable 

-ierswhe„^astrr:rj^:«::tr^'>^^j^^^ 
=^sriu?urte"%rr'-^^^^^^^ 

and  seal,  and  CTtrSldVaUl^ S  T'  ''•''^'  ''" 
we  do  not  know     Lesea^Tf  .u  ^^"^^  '=*"'«  *^^ 

scendants  of  some  le^t  bv^  pT^^*'"'*  '^'^  ^'^  '^^  de- 
«nsucce,,sful  attempt  at  oIonrT""'"  ''^"  ^"^  '"'«'«  »» 
escaped  from  the^et  o^a  sT";'*'""^''''"'  ''''''*''«? 

historian.  Purchas.Xt  they"  w^ St  ^b^^l/e  P  H^^^'^" 
Quarrels  broke  out   and  th„L        /  /  ^    ^  Portuguese. 

were  left.  At  lastSn  I6O3  "kw  ."'"'  'I"  """^  ^'«-» 
P%ht,  sent  a  ship  U^Z^l^^^^l^'X'"'  "V""' 
captain  robbed  them  of  «.  Jll     u?       „  ^  scoundrelly 

during  their  eaptivHv   h  /  '""''''*'°"  "^  '""  "ade 

considUion      EtJ^ln,'^'^'"'-"^''  to  disgo^e  ;   i„ 

former  crin.os,  and  a«^S 'T  ''  T',  P""*"""'  ^°'  "'^i' 
fur-trade.  ""^  "*"* '° '"'^'"'"'barked  in  the  Canadian 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EXPLORATION 

Renewed  French  Attempts.— Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
history  of  France  than  her  wonderful  power  of  recuperation. 
Again  and  again  she  has  been  struck  down,  yet  she  has  always 
lemained  a  great  Power  ;  so  now,  apparently  bled  white  by 
over  thirty  years  of  civil  and  external  war,  in  a  few  years  she 
rose  to  European  supremacy.  In  this  she  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  firm  hand  of  Henry  IV,  the  most  picturesque,  heroic, 
and  lovable  scapegrace  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  As 
soldier  he  had  been  a  dashing  knight-errant  and  squire  of 
dames,  but  as  statesman  he  proved  at  once  cautious  and  far- 
seeing,  with  a  keen  grasp  of  what  was  practicable  and  an 
equally  keen  insight  into  the  future.  Though  born  and  bred 
a  Huguenot,  on  ascending  the  throne  he  established  Roman 
Catholicism  as  the  official  religion,  but  by  the  great  Edict 
of  Nantes  (1598)  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
France,  as  he  said,  had  now  time  to  take  breath,  and  with 
the  coming  of  peace,  projects  of  colonization  were  resumed 
on  a  wider  scale. 

In  1598  a  trading  venture  to  Canada  was  planned  by 
Francois  Grav6,  Sieur  du  Pont,  often  known  as  Pontgrave, 
a  sailor  of  St.Malo,  who  had  already  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  and  Pierre  Chauvin,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Honfleur.  With  them  was  associated  Pierre  du  Guast, 
Sievir  de  Monts,  an  old  Huguenot  comrade  in  arms  of  the 
King.  To  the  King  they  offered  to  found  a  colony  in  Canada, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  ;   and 
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in  spite  of  the  oppositioo  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  who 
ever  since  Cartier's  time  had  claimed  a  similar  monopoly,. thp 
grant  was  made.  But  Chauvin  was  a  mere  money-grubbing 
churl,  and  though  the  trading  venture  which  set  out  in  1600 
was  a  success,  his  only  attempt  at  a  colony  was  to  leave 
sixteen  men  at  Tadoussac,  most  of  whom  perished  in  the  first 
winter.  In  1602  he  died,  and  his  share  in  the  enterprise 
passed  into  worthier  hands. 

Aymar  de  Chaste,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  a  white-haired 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  fervent  Roman  Catholic  and  loyal 
Frenchman,  had  baen  true  to  the  Huguenot  monarch  in  his 
darkest  hours.  Now  he  burned  to  signalize  his  old  age  by  an 
enterprise  which  should  win  souls  to  the  Church  and  subjects 
to  the  King,  to  plant  in  America  the  Cross  of  C^ist  and  the 
fleur-de-lys  of  France.  The  two  objects  were  not  separated 
either  in  his  mind  or  in  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Only  by 
converting  the  Indians  could  they  be  made  fit  subjects  of  the 
monarch  whose  proud  title  was  that  of  "  Most  Christian  King," 
"  Rex  Christianissimus."  Only  by  making  them  subjects 
of  France  could  they  be  induced— as  a  preliminary  to  Chris- 
tianity— to  lay  aside  their  savage  and  nomadic  habits.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  great  attempt,  he  asked,  and  quickly 
obtained  from  his  old  comrade  in  arms — always  ready  to 
give  what  cost  him  nothing — a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade. 

Motives  ol  the  French. — In  this  early  attempt  were  united 
the  three  influences  which,  during  its  formative  period,  le<^ 
men  to  Canada,  and  in  them  we  can  see  the  germ  of  the 
ultimate  failure  :  (1)  To  convert  the  Indians— religious  zeal ; 

(2)  to  spread  wide  the  name  of  France — patriotic  ardour; 

(3)  to  take  part  in  the  fur-tiad-.  The  two  former  motives 
ippealed  only  to  the  high-minded  few.  The  first  brought 
missionaries  who  toiled  and  agonized  and  died  for  their  faith  ; 
the  second  brought  no  less  dauntlesr  explorers,  who  in  frail 
bark  and  frailer  canoe,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  wandered  over 
?ast  expanses  of  country  and  set  up  the  flag  of  France  in  th^ 
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iwamps  of  Louisiana  and  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies. 
But  neither  explorer  nor  missionary  alone  can  found  a  colony. 
Men  will  not  in  large  numbers  leave  their  homes  and  friends, 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  the  countless  traditions  which 
make  dear  their  native  land — more  particularly  when  that 
land  is  one  so  pleasant  and  smiling  as  France — without  strong 
hope  of  betterment.  To  these  was  held  out  the  fur-trade,  an 
occupation  essentially  migratory  and  uncertain.  Men  came 
and  traded  and  went  back.  The  history  of  New  France  is 
rich  in  daring  explorers,  in  heroic  missionaries.  One  thing 
only  was  lacking — colonists ;  and  without  colonists  it  is 
impossible  to  found  a  successful  colony. 

This  the  French  Court  saw.  To  the  monopoly  of  the  fur- 
irade  was  invariably  attached  a  proviso  that  the  grantee 
iiioald  bring  out  a  definite  number  of  colonists.  This  he 
^  aally  did  for  the  first  year  or  two,  while  the  eye  of  the 
Government  was  on  him.  Then  he  devoted  himself  more 
ind  more  exclusively  to  the  fur-trade.  Finally  the  original 
solonists  complained  of  their  lack  of  support,  or  trade  rivals 
jave  information  ;  in  any  case,  after  a  few  years  the  Grovern- 
ment  heard,  grew  angry,  rescinded  the  monopoly,  and  gave 
Hi  to  some  one  else.  So  the  dreary  round  went  on  till  the 
King  took  the  government  of  Canada  into  his  own  hands. 

Champlain. — ^Earjy  in  the  spring  of  1603  De  Cljctste's 
expedition  of  three  ships  set  sail.  On  board — specially  sent 
by  the  King  to  explore  and  reirart,  and  so. practically  ranking 
as  Geographer  Royal — ^was  Samuel  Champlain  (1567-1635). 

Champlain  v/as  bom  of  sea-faring  parents,  among  the  salt 
marshes  of  Brouage,  on  tht  west  coast  of  France.  There  is 
some  slight  evidence  that  his  parents  were  Huguenots,  but 
rtiimpiain  himself  when  we  first  hear  of  him,  was  a  deVont 
and  unquestioning  Roman  Catholic,  and  such  throughout  hii 
life  he  remained.  As  a  boy  he  took  to  the  sea,  but  left  it  foi 
•  time  to  serve  under  Dc  Chaste  in  the  royal  aniiy.  After 
the  coming  of  peace  (15^)8)  he  spent  two  vears  under  tliB 
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Spanish  flag  in  tiie  West  Indies,  ond  on  his  return  wrote  an 
•coount  of  tlie  Spanish  colonial  system  in  a  little  book  in 
■which  ho  showed  his  keenness  of  vision  by  advocating  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  "  by  v.hich,"  he  says,  "  the 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas  would  be  shortened  by  more  than 
ififUs^n  hundred  leagues." 

I    The  Search  lor  a  Fanage  to  the  East.- Champlain'a  hope, 
in  taking  part  in  the  expedition  of  Pontgrari.  was  to  find 
the   longed-for    passage  to   the 
Orient.     At  this   time   the  size 
and   shape    of    North    America 
were  utik-nown.      He   had   seen 
jthe  narrowuess  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.     Why,  he  argued, 
Imight  not  the  country  farther 
jnorth  taper  away   to    nothing, 
(or  at  least  narrow  to  an  isthmus, 
ipierced  or  pierceable,  or  break 
up    into    a    group    of    islands, 
between  which  a  passage  might 
|be    found.      Davis,    Frobisher, 
snd  other  English  navigators  had 
indeed  come   to   j^rief   in   their 
search  for  a  North-west  Passage  ;   but  between  Mexico  and 
Davis  Strait  there  was  ample  room  for  further  exploration. 
Champlain  was  ever  one  of  those  who  "  dreamed  greatly  ;  " 
who  "  yearned  beyond  the  skyline  where  the  strange  roads  go 
down."    To  the  last  his  purpose  held  "  to  sail  beyond  the 
sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars."    Yet  as  the 
country  between    him    and  Cathay  grew  ever  wider   and 
grander,  his  idea  became  first   associated  with,  and  finally 
talmost  superseded  by,  the  other  thought  of  civilizing  and 
colonizing  these  new  lands  of  his  discovery  and  of  his  adoption, 
of  planting  there  the  flag  of  his  country  and  the  Cross  of  hia 
Ckid. 
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The  Company  ol  De  Mont..-On  hU  voyage  in  1603  he 
reaped  Laehine,  and  mapped  out  in  greater  ''etad  the  route 
already  explored  by  Cartier ;  on  h.s  return  he  found  ^ 
C-has  Jdead  ;  but  the  mantle  of  the  veteran  f«"  "" /^  Mo^«' 
*ho  reorganized  the  Company  and  tned  to  conciliate  the  free- 
Traders-aa  those  who  traded  in  defiance  of  the  monopoly 
were  called-by  taking  into  it  the  most  important  merchants 
ot  the  west  coast  of  France.  .       .      -•        u-  u 

De  Monts-  patent  entitled  him  to  colonize  Acadia,  which 
was  defined  as  the  country  lying  between  the  fortieth  and  the 
forty-sixth  parallels.    This  would  have  given  him  the  coast 
^  far  south  a«  Philadelphia,  and  had  he  gone  thither  he  wouW 
have  anticipated  the  founders  of  New  York  and  Pen-yWan  a^ 
There  was  at  this  time  no  English  settlement  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  •  for  though  Virginia  had  been  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Qui  Elizabeth,  it  had  proved  a  failure.    Had  the  French 
estabUshed  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  future 
history  of  North  America  might  have  been  very  different; 
but  L  of  Spain,  which  still  claimed  the  whole  Atlantic 
^oast,  turned  their  prows  northward,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
ol  the  Due  de  SuUy,  once  the  King's  comrade  in  arms  at 
Ivry,  now  his  Finance  Minister.     "  Among  the  things  done 
against  my  advice,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs      I  place  the 
^lony  which  this  year  wa.  sent  to  Canada.    There  •8«o^rt 
of  riches  to  be  hoped  for  from  all  these  conn  nes  of  the  New 
World  which  are  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  o  latitude. 

St.  CroiX.-In  the  spring  of  1604  De  Monte,  with  Champlam 
«  his  lieutenant,  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace,  Po^tg™^'* 
foUowing  in  a  second  ship.  They  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
discovered  the  beautiful  harbour  now  known  as  Annapolis, 
but  called  by  them  Port  Boyal,  and  foolishly  made  their  tot 
«;ttlement  on  a  Uttle  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  now  divides  Canada  from  the  state  of  Stome. 
In  1798,  almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Com- 
missioners who  were  deciding  the  boundary-line    between 
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Canada  ami  the  United  States,  settled  a  dUpute  by  discovering 
the  ruins  of  De  Monte'  first  fort.  On  the  island  there  was 
scanty  soil  to  grow  vegetables  or  grain  ;  in  winter  the  little 
jtream  ran  dry,  and  even  fresh  water  had  to  be  brought  across 
the  ice  from  the  mainland.  During  the  first  winter  they 
suffered  terribly  from  scurvy,  and  of  seventy-nine  who  had 
landed  in  June,  only  forty-four  were  alive  in  ths  foUowing 
spring.  The  mistuKe  was  due  to  Champlain,  who  chose  with 
the  eye  of  a  soldier,  rather  than  with  that  of  a  colonizer  ;  in 
the  same  way  afterwards  at  Montreal,  he  wished  to  make  the 
settlement  on  the  little  island  of  St.  Helens,  as  being  eaay  of 
defence  against  the  Indians. 

Lescarbot  at  Port  Royal— In  1605  they  wisely  deserted 
3t.  Croix,  and  moved  across  to  Port  Royal ;  in  the  next  year 
reinforcements  came  out,  including  the  Baron  de  Poutrincourt, 
to  whom  De  Monts,  under  his  powers  as  the  King's  Lieutenant- 
general,  gave  as  a  fief  Port  Eoyal  and  the  adjacent  district. 
With  De  Poutrincourt  came  his  friend,  the  lawyer  Marc 
Lescarbot,  to  whose  chver  p?n  we  owe  the  first  history  at 
New  France.  Though  without  the  physical  energy  of  Cham- 
plain,  Lescarbot  was  much  wiser,  and  saw  the  folly  of  these 
little  island  settlemente.  If  you  want  to  be  in  prison,  he  said, 
there  is  no  need  of  coming  to  America  ;  prisons  in  plenty  there 
are  at  heme. 

Above  all  Lescarbot  saw  that  a  prosperous  colony  must  be 
rooted  in  the  soil.  The  riches  which  Spain  had  drawn  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern  had  set  all  Europe  astray 
in  the  search  for  precious  metals.  For  these  the  English 
Frobisher  had  sought  amid  Arctic  snows,  and  had  brought 
Uome  a  cargo  oi  iron  pyrites  in  mistake  for  gold.  Champlain 
bimselt  wasted  much  of  his  time  in  searching  for  minerals 
Uong  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Lescarbot  knew 
better.  "  This  copper,"  he  says  of  a  mine  which  was  di»- 
lovered,  "  is  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  time  for  hunting 
for  such  thines  is  not  yet  come.  .  .  .  The  first  and  moat 
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ementisl  mine  is  to  have  plenty  of  bread  and  wino  and  cattle 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  histoiy.  Our  happiness 
does  not  spring  from  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  carnol 
employ  men  either  at  tiUing  the  soil,  or  at  manufacturing." 
These  ideas  may  seem  to  us  commonplace  enough,  but  wher 
we  remember  that  at  this  very  time  the  Spaniaris  in  South 
-America  were  neglecting  their  farms  in  the  search  for  gold 
when  we  remember  how  the  will-o'-thc-wisp  of  gold  led  astraj 
even  the  wise  and  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we  shall  recognize 
III  Marc  Lescarbot  one  of  the  wisest  mtn  of  his  time.  In 
1607,  while  De  Monts  and  Champlain  were  off  exploring  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he 
took  charge  at  Port  Royal  and  taught  farming  and  gardening 
to  the  settlers.  For  this  the  adventure-loving  Champlain 
dubbed  him  a  stay-at-home,  but  we  can  now  see  that  right 
was  on  the  side  of  the  lawyer.  Champlain,  though  he  had  a 
love  for  gardening  not  infrequent  in  old  soldiers,  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  paramount  necessity  laid  upon  a  young 
country  to  feed  itself. 

Founding  of  Quebec.-The  monopoly  of  De  Monts  depended* 
«pon  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  during  his  absence  in  Canada 
was  rescinded  on  the  complaint  of  some  merchants  whose 
vessels  he  had  seized.  A  p?rsonal  appeal  persuaded  Henry  IV 
to  renew  it  for  one  year  only.  Disgusted  with  Acadia,  De 
Monts  resolved  to  try  the  St.  Uwrence.  The  main  trading 
past  was  then  at  Tadoussac,  but  Champlain  in  a  small  boat 
pushed  on  to  where  the  river  narrows,  and  there,  on  July  3, 
I0O8,  chose  the  site  of  a  trading  post.  Such  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  the  historic  city  of  Quebec.  Save  for  the  years 
1629-32  the  fleur-de-lys  was  to  wave  on  that  rocky  cliff  for 
»  century  and  a  half. 

War  with  the  Iroquois.— Champlain  was  soon  entangled  in 
ihe  meshes  of  Indian  politics  and  diplomacy.  With  tAeir 
splendid  central  jiosition,  the  Iroquois  could  strike  at  the 
fleets  of  canoes  which  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the 
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Ottawa  to  trade  at  Three  Rivers  or  Quebec.  Against  them 
the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  were  banded  together,  and 
hardly  was  Quebec  founded  when  Champlain  had  to  choose 
bctwefn  the  two  leagues.     He  allied  himself  with  the  more 
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A.  Storehouie. 
E.  Sun-dial. 
y.  Door  »nd  draw- 
bridge. 

S.  PtaUonn  for  cannot 

Q,  Tbe  lawn. 


B.  Dove-cote.  C.D.F.  Workmen  s  lodging". 

0.  Oalleriei.  H.  Champlain'i  house. 

L.  Pathway  between       M.  Ditch. 

buildingB  and 

ditch. 
0.  Champlain'i  P.  The  kitchen. 

garden. 
7;.  Tl»  St  Lawrence  River. 


numerous  party,  with  whom  he  had  already  established 
friendly  relations,  and  in  June  1(X)9,  we  find  him  on  the 
war-path  against  the  Iroquois. 

With  his  Indian  allies  and  a  few  Frenchmen,  Champlain 
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•sounded  the  St.   Uwrence,  and  turned  soutli  nl.  ng  the 
Richelieu,  then  known  as  the  River  of  the  Iroquois.    Soon 
they  reached  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name,  a  lake  of 
limpid  waters  and  well-wooded  shores-woods  which  have 
rung  so  often  with  the  war-cry,  waters  which  so  often  have 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  men.    Near  the  spot  where  is 
now  Ticonderoga,  they  met  a  fleet  of  Iro(iuoi8,     All  night 
long  a  thousand  savage  throats  yelled    defiance;    in    the 
summer  morning  the  battle  joined.    The  Iroquois  advanced 
to  the  fray  with  a  martial  regularity,  a  disciplined  silence 
that  won  the  admiration  of  the  soldierly  Chaniplain.    They 
were  clad  in  wicker  armour,  which  would  turn  an  arrow.     But 
when  a  figure  in  gleaming  steel  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  when  from  his  levelled  weapon  there  belched 
torth  thunder  and  lightning,  and  their  bravest  chiefs  lay  dead 
on  the  ground,  fear  of  the  unknown  god  filled  their  savage 
hearts,  and  they  fled  in  panic  through  the  forest.    That  night 
the  allies  tortured  one  of  the  captives  with  such  loathsome 
barbarity  that  Champlain  sickened  at  the  sight,  and  with  a 
merciful  bullet  put  him  out  of  his  agony.    In  the  next  year 
Champlain  again  won  the  victory  for  the  Algonquins,  in  a 
battle  near  the   mouth  of  the  Richelieu  ;    but  he  had  also 
won  the  hatred  of  the  ablest  and  most  vengeful  savages  of 
North  America.     Women  and  children  yet  unborn  were  to 
rue  that  victor}'. 

First  Exploration  ol  Ontario.— For  the  next  few  years 
Champlain's  life  was  chiefly  that  of  an  explorer,  though  he 
several  times  returned  to  France  to  protest  against  the  "  free- 
traders," and  to  endeavour  to  found  a  company  which  should 
have  wider  and  more  Christian  views  than  mere  money- 
making.  In  1610  he  planned  an  expedition  in  search  of  a 
great  inland  sea  described  by  the  natives.  This  we  now  know 
to  have  been  Hudson  Bay,  but  to  his  dream  it  was  the  iong- 
8ought-for  sea  beyond  wUch  lay  Asia,  and  the  pearl  and  gold 
of  the  barbaric  East.    In  1613  he  explored  the  Ottawa  River 
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M  f sr  M  Lac  dea  AUumettea.  Nicholaa  Vignsu,  "  the  nuwt' 
(bamclesB  liar  that  ever  wa«  born,"  aa  ChampUun  calls  him, 
had  spent  the  winter  of  1612  among  the  Indians  on  the  Upper 
Ottawa,  and  on  his  return  told  a  cunningly  devised  tale  of 
how  he  had  reached  the  Northern  Sea.  The  n  oently  published 
account  of  the  discoveries  and  death  of  Henry  Hudson  lent 
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colour  to  the  story,  and  Champlain  pushed  up  the  Ottawa, 
overcoming  its  almost  countless  shoals  and  cataracts  by 
portaging  the  canoes  through  the  rock  and  dense  scrub.  On 
reaching  Lac  des  AUumettes,  his  hopes  were  dashed,  for  the 
Indians  there  forced  Vignau  to  confess  that  he  had  spent  the 
winter  among  them.  Champlain  magnanimously  forgave  the 
deceiver,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  though  he  had  the 
minor  satisfaction  of  persuading  new  tribes  to  come  to  the 
barter  at  Quebec.  In  1616  he  again  ascended  the  Ottawa, 
crossed  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  thence  by  the  French  River 
to  the  Georgian  Bay  ;  continuing  his  march  by  way  of  Lake 
Kimcoe,  the  Trent  system,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  he  wag  the 
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flr«t«hite  man  to  wt  eye.  upon  Uke  Ontario.  Cro«ing 
thii  lake  he  acoompanied  the  Huron«  to  the  northern  part 
«f  New  York  State,  in  an  unjucoewful  expedition  againatan 
UoquoM  stronghold  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Syracnae 
He  was  earned  wounded  from  the  field,  and  spent  the  following 
wmter  among  the  Hurons,  noting  with  a  keen  eye  their 
manners  and  customs.  Thereafter  he  lived  mainly  at  Quebec 
though  with  frequent  journeys  to  France  in  the  attempt  t^ 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  country  of  his  adoption 

Tlw  New  Company.-Though  trade  had   been  going  on 
satisfactorily,  colonization  was  at  a  standstill.    De  Mont.' 
monopoly  came  to  an  end  in  1609,  and  for  some  years  trade 
was  free.     The  results  of  this  were  very  unsatisfactory;  for 
such  a  rush  of  merchants  came  to  the  St.  Lawrence  that  not 
half  of  them  could  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  many  were 
rumed,  while  their  brawling  and  greed  frightened  and  di«, 
gusted  the  Indians.    As  a  result  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  was 
given  to  a  Company  formed  in  France  by  Champlain,  under  the 
nominal  presidency  of  Conde,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal 
As  far  as  trade  went,  the  Company  was  very  successful.    In 
one  year  it  carried  25,000  furs  to  France,  and  is  said  to  have 
paid  for  several  years  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent     But  as  a 
oolomzing  agency  it  did  nothing.     Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Company  did  not  want  settlers.    The  larger  the  expanse 
of  ground  under  cultivation,  the  farther  they  had  to  go  afield 
for  furs  ;   the  more  settled  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  less 
the  adventurous  life  of  the  woods  appealed  to  them     Thug 
when   Louis  Hubert,  an  old  friend  of   Lescarbot  in  Acadia 
came  out  with  his  family  to  settle,  the  Company  woirir d  and 
badgered    him.     Hubert,    however,    held    on;     to-day    »n« 
numerous  descendants  in  the  province  of  Quebec  look  back 
to  him  with  the  same  pride  that  New  Englanders  do  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  May/lower. 

The  Company  of  One  Hnndred  Associateg.-In  a  few  years 
tne  Company  was  dissolved  by  the  Crown,  and  the  monopoly 
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conferred  on  two  Huguenot  merchants  of  Rouen,  De  Caen 
by  name.  They  made  little  attempt  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  their  bargain,  and  in  1627  the  contract  was  rescinded. 
A  larger  company  known  as  the  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  often  called  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates, 
was  then  founded,  with  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  at  the  time 
Grand  Admiral  of  France  and  supreme  in  the  kingdom,  as 
patron  and  chief  shareholder.  From  the  King  this  Company 
received  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  on  condition  that  it  send  out  at  once  a  strong  rein- 
forcement of  artisans  and  labourers,  and  that  in  fifteen  years 
it  establish  in  the  country  at  least  4000  colonists.  But  in 
the  same  year  war  broke  out  with  England  ;  in  1628  the  Com- 
pany'6  fleet  of  provision  ships  was  captured,  and  in  1629  the 
sttirvihg  little  settlement  surrendered  to  an  English  fleet 
under  David  Kirke.  Champlain  spent  his  next  three  years 
in  England  and  France,  urging  on  the  French  ambassador 
and  the  French  Government  the  importance  of  the  restoration 
of  the  colony.  He  was  successful  and,  in  1632,  by  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain-en-laye,  Canada  was  given  back  by  Charles  I 
of  England,  in  return  for  the  payment  by  France  of  the 
unpaid  half  of  the  dowTy  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 
But  the  capture  of  its  fleets  had  ruined  the  Company,  and 
though  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec  and  toiled  on  un- 
weari?dly  as  before,  the  colonists  brought  out  were  few  and 
unsatisfactory.  Worn  out,  he  died  of  paralysis  on  Christmas 
day,  1635. 

Character  of  Champlain. — ^His  character  is  well  described 
by  the  Protestant  historian  Parkman,  in  words  partly  copied 
from  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
thus  uniting  to  do  honour  to  the  founder  of  New  France  : 

"  The  colony  could  ill  spare  him.  For  twenty-seven  years 
he  had  laboured  hard  and  ceaselessly  for  its  welfare,  sacrificing 
fortune,  repose,  and  domestic  peace  to  a  cause  embraced  with 
enthusiasm   and   punned   with   intrepid  persistency.    His 
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character  belonged  partly  to  the  past,  partly  to  the  present. 
The  prtux  chevalier,  the  crusader,  the  romance-loving  ex- 
plorer, the  curious,  knowledge-seeking  traveller,  the  practical 
ravigator,  all  claimed  their  share  in  him.  His  views,  though 
far  beyond  those  of  the  mean  spirits  around  him,  belonged  to 
his  age  and  his  creed.  ...  He  is  charged  with  credulity,  from 
which  few  of  his  age  were  free,  and  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
the  foible  of  earnest  and  generous  natures,  too  ardent  t^ 
criticise,  and  too  honourable  to  doubt  the  honour  of  others 
...  A  soldier  from  his  youth,  in  an  age  of  unbridled  licence, 
his  life  had  answered  to  his  maxims  ;  and  when  a  generation 
had  passed  after  his  visit  to  the  Hurons,  their  elders  remem- 
bered with  astonishment  the  continence  of  the  great  French 
war-chief." 

He  has  been  much  blamed  for  the  light-heartedness  with 
which  he  brought  down  on  the  struggling  settlement  the 
wrath  of  the  Iroquois.  Perhaps  he  was  too  fond  of  hunting 
to  care  greatly  whether  the  game  were  a  squirrel  or  an  Iroquois, 
but  in  any  case  there  could  never  have  been  peace  for  the 
colony  ;  trade  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  never  have  been  carried  on  until  these  forest  tigers, 
these  insatiable  scalp-hunters,  had  been  subdued.  Nor 
would  the  task  have  been  at  first  a  hard  one.  In  1635,  the 
year  of  his  death,  Champlain  wrote  to  Richelieu  :  "  It  requires 
but  120  men,  light-armed  for  avoiding  arrows,  by  whose  aid, 
together  with  2000  or  3000  savage  warriors,  we  should  be, 
within  a  year,  absolute  masters  of  all  these  peoples,  and  by 
establishing  order  among  them,  promote  religious  worship, 
and  secure  an  incredible  amount  of  traffic."  The  fault  was 
not  that  of  Champlain,  but  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Company  which  first  encouraged  him  with  promises  of  aid, 
and  (hen  left  him  defenceless. 


CHAPTER  V 

MISSIONARIES  AND  INDIANS 

The  Jesmts.-From  1627  to  1663  the  government  of  Canada 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundied  Associates. 
But  our  interest  is  not  in  the  aflFaira  of  this  selfi  h  trading 
corporation,  in  its  long  struggle  for  existence  and  its  ing'  -rious 
end,  but  in  the  daring  of  the  explorers  who  succeeded  Cham- 
plain,  and  in  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries. 

It  is  possible  that  a  priest  accompanied  Cartier  on  his  second 

voyat?e,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  hear  of  Jesuit 

missionaries  in  Acadia  ;  but  the  first  to  take  up  residence  in 

Canada  were  four  Reoollet  friars  who  came  in  1615.    These 

RecoUets— the  strictest  branch  of  the  great  Franciscan  order 

—worked  faithfully  among  the  Indians,  began  a  dictionary  of 

the  Huron  language,  and  abstained  from  pohtics.    In  1625 

came  the  Jesuits,  who  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Recol- 

lets,  and  given  the  shelter  refused  by  the  suspicious  Huguenot, 

De  Caen.     The  hospitaUty  was  iU-repaid,  for  after  the  English 

occupation  (1629-32)  the  RecoUets  found  themselves,  on  one 

pretext  or  another,  excluded  by  the  Company,  pretexts  in 

which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  hand  of  their  Jesuit  rivals. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century 

by  a  retired  Spanish  soldier,  Ignatius  Loyola,  to  give  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  a  body  of  well-trained  and  disciplined 

missionaries  in  the  struggle  with  the  Reformation.    The  root 

principle  of  the  Society,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  its  mBmbers, 

is  obedience— rigid  discipline,  unfaihng  submission  to  the 

will  of  their  Superior,  and  to  his  voice  as  to  the  voice  of  God 
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Henoe  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada  went  forward,  as  they 
went  forward  in  Japan  and  in  South  America,  as  they  go  for- 
ward to-day  in  India  and  Africa,  regardless  of  self.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  gentle  birth,  who,  had  they 
remained  in  the  world,  might  have  held  high  position  ;  but 
they  conquered  every  weakness  of  the  flesh,  braved  the  cold 
and  wet  and  misery,  the  daily  nausea  of  life  in  an  Indian 
village,  with  its  perpetual  stench,  its  fleas,  its  dirt,  its  bad  and 
scanty  food,  with  the  prospect  ever  in  the  background  of  death 
by  the  most  subtle  and  excruciating  torture.  Their  ability  too 
was  high.  A  Canadian  proverb  ran  :  "  You  can  cut  out  a 
Recollet  with  a  hatchet,  a  parish  priest  with  a  chisel,  but  for 
a  Jesuit  you  need  the  pencil  of  an  artist." 

Their  Aim.— Their  aim,  which  for  a  time  they  realized  in 
Paraguay,  was  to  establish  »  native  Christianity.  They 
learned  the  language  of  their  flocks,  and  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  teach  them  French  ;  knowing  that  the  weaker  race 
is  always  more  prone  to  be  influenced  by  our  vices  than  our 
virtues,  they  wished  to  keep  their  Indian  charges  in  absolute 
seclusion  from  all  white  .nfluence  save  their  own.  In  Canada 
this  ideal  of  a  strong  and  peaceful  confederacy  of  native  tribes 
soon  became  strengthened  by  desire  for  trade— much  easier 
with  peaceful  vassal  states  than  with  independent  and  savage 
nomads— and  by  the  political  advantages  of  building  up  a 
barrier  against  the  spread  of  English  influence. 

Among  the  HnroM.— After  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  ex- 
perience wi:  a  various  Algonquin  tribes,  the  Jesuits  established 
a  mission  among  the  Hurons,  whose  more  settled  habits 
promised  better  results.  Every  moment  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  Soon  after  their  coming  a  fierce  attack  of  smallpox, 
doubtless  brought  from  Tadoussac  or  Quebec,  decimated  the 
Hurons,  and  was  ascribed  by  the  moody  savages  to  the 
"medicine"  of  the  black-robes.  Dear  especially  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Fathers  was  the  baptism  of  djing  childx-en,  who 
were  thus,  if  but  nn«  rtroo  of  water  could  touch  their  brow. 
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snatched  from  an  eternity  of  woe  to  an  eternity  of  bliss.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Huron  mother  mourning  over  her  babe  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  its  death  to  the  baptismal  rite,  and  cried 
for  vengeance.  But  amid  peril  and  discomfort  the  heroes 
toiled  oil ;  their  patience,  their  assiduity,  their  tact,  their 
contempt  of  death,  gradually  told  upon  the  savages,  aid  the 
prospects  of  success  looked  bright.  But  a  thunder-cloud  was 
looming  up  from  southward. 

The  Iroqnois  Dwboy  the  Harons.— The  Iroquois  had  been 
quick  to  learn  that  their  bows  and  arrows  were  powerless 
against  the  thunder-speaking  guns  of  the  French.  Soon  they 
found  that  similar  guns  could  be  had  in  exchange  for  furs  from 
the  Dutch  traders  at  Albany  (then  known  as  Orange)  on  the 
Hudson.  With  their  new  arms  they  renewed  their  attacks 
upon  the  Hurons,  and  a  war  of  extermination  began.  Gradu- 
ally the  nerve  of  the  Hurons  was  shattered  ;  a  deep  dejection 
came  over  them  ;  perhaps  the  process  of  civilizing — or  taming 
— and  christianizing  them  had  made  them  less  fierce,  less  able 
to  resist  the  human  wolves  who  prowled  about  their  dwellings. 
At  last  in  1649-50  the  reiterated  Iroquois  attacks  overwhelmed 
the  Hurons,  and  as  a  nation  they  ceased  to  exist.  The  Huron 
settlements  at  St.  Ignace,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Marie,  near  the 
present  river  Wye,  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  several  of  the 
missionaries,  notably  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  were 
tortured  and  killed,  after  displaying  an  heroic  endurance  of 
pain  which  surpassed  that  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Such  of 
the  Hurons  as  survived  fled  westwards,  settled  near  Detroit, 
and  took  the  name  of  Wyandots  ;  of  them  we  shall  hear  later. 
A  few  others  found  shelter  near  Quebec,  and  their  descendants 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  little  village  of  Lorette. 

Farther  Iroquoia  Oonquests. — Meanwhile  the  destruction  of 
of  the  Hurons  had  only  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  Jroquois 
for  further  slaughter.  Already  in  1649  they  had  wipud  out 
the  Algonquins  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  of  the  Upper  Ottawa. 
la  1640-60  they  drove  from  their  homes  that  branch  of  the 
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Hurona  known  as  the  Tobacco  nation.  In  1660-61  thoy 
destroyed  a  powerful  people  of  kindred  race  known  aa  the 
Neutrals,  who  dwelt  upon  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  south-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  winter  of  1651-2 
a.  band  of  warriors  marehed  on  snowshoes  through  the  forest, 
a  journey  of  twenty  days  northward  from  the  St.  Lawrence! 
and  destroyed  an  Algonquin  tribe  known  as  the  Attikamegnes, 
or  nation  of  the  White  Fish,  who  dwelt  in  the  forest  near  the 
sources  of  the  St.  Maurice.  In  1664  they  turned  upon  the 
Eries,  who  lived  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  a 
brave  and  warlike  tribe,  which,  though  ignorant  of  firean^, 
had  great  skill  in  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows  ,  but  the  des- 
perate valour  of  the  Iroquois  stormed  their  stronghold,  and 
'n  one  day  the  Erie  nation  was  destroyed.  The  Iroquois  still 
tell  the  grim  tale  of  how  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  the  forest 
glowed  with  a  thousand  watch-fires,  in  the  midst  of  each  of 
which  a  burning  Erie  writhed  out  his  life. 

Weakening  ol  the  Iroquois.— Then  the  Confederates  turned 
upon  another  kindred  nation,  the  Andastes,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  after  twenty  years  of  struggle  reduced  them  to  a 
disordered  and  wandering  band.  In  1680  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  destroyed  the  Illinois  as  a  nation,  and 
drove  the  remnant  west  of  the  river.  But  here  they  came  in 
touch  with  the  Sioux  or  Dacotah,  the  raiders  of  the  western 
plains,  as  fierce  as  themselves,  and  more  numerous.  The  war 
parties  met  on  opposite  sides  of  a  small  stream.  "  What  do 
yon  here  ?  "  said  the  Sioux.  "  We  hunt."  "  So  do  we,"  said 
the  Sioux,  "  and  what  do  you  hunt  ?  "  "  Men,"  was  the 
grim  answer.  "  You  have  found  them,"  came  the  reply  acroiB 
the  water,  and  a  desperate  fight  began.  After  four  hours  th« 
Iroquois  had  had  enough,  and  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  but 
were  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  Sioux  tore  out  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  captives,  cut  off  the  hands  of  others,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  lodges  with  the  warning  not  to  send  women  on  • 
man's  errand  next  time. 
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Such  a  bloody  repulse,  and  the  long  fight  with  the  Andastes, 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois.  Drink  too  in- 
troduced by  the  white  trade..,  played  havoc  in  thtir  ranks. 
This  depletion  they  in  part  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  theii 
bravest  prisoners ;  m  early  as  1680  the  pure  Iroquois  stock 
was  greatly  mixed  with  Huron,  Neutral,  ami  Erie  blood,  and 
more  than  a  trace  of  white  was  beginning  to  appear  ;  one  ol 
Iheir  most  celebrated  chiefs  was  known  to  the  French,  from  his 
fatherhood,  as  the  Flemish  Bastard.  In  1713-16  they  adopted 
into  their  "  Long  House  "  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tusoaroras 
driven  north  from  Carolina.  But  their  power  was  weakening 
and  m  the  eighteenth  century  they  trusted  more  to  diplomaoj 
than  to  force  of  arms. 

Iroquois  Exploits.-Meanwhile,  with  such  neighbours,  tht 
colony  did  not  prosper.  It  existed  practically  on  sufferance  : 
the  real  lords  of  the  soil  were  not  the  French  but  the  Iroquois 
who  prowled  almost  at  will  around  the  walls  of  Quebec  and 
the  outlying  settlements.  In  1666  they  came  boldly  down 
past  Quebec,  and  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  threate 
induced  a  number  of  the  Huron  refugees  to  join  them.  On 
their  return  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  Lower  Town  oi 
Quebec  and  burned  six  of  the  Hurons,  without  a  hand  beina 
raised  m  resistance.  For  twenty  years  the  Iroquois  found  nc 
»port  equal  to  this  bloody  teasing  of  the  colonists 

Pounding  of  MbntreaL-Tadoussac,  Quebec,  and  Three 
Rivers  were  the  centres  of  the  fur-trade.  In  1642  the  mission 
of  Montreal  was  founded,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  all 
practical  men.  "  I  have  not  come  here,"  said  Maisonneuve, 
the  heroic  founder,  "  to  deUberate,  but  to  act.  It  is  my  duty 
and  my  honour  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal,  and  I  would  o. 
rf  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois."  Founded  by  an  indepcP''"  j 
band  of  religions  enthusiasts.  Montreal  soon  passed  into  th« 
hands  of  the  Order  of  Sulpicians,  in  whose  hands  many  of  the 
most  valuable  sites  remain  to  this  day.  For  twenty  yeare 
the  fighting  was  fierce  around  Montreal,  and  the  founders  of 
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the  little  gettlcment  had  some  reason  for  their  confidence  that 
80  many  hairbreadth  escapes  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  very  cpecial  guardianship  of  heaven.  In  1660  the  colony 
■was  saved  by  what  Is  perhaps  the  bravest  deed  in  Canada's 
story. 

The  Hmo«s  o!  the  Long  Sault.— Adam  Daulac,  or  DoUard. 
Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Hearing  that  a  band  of  Iroquois  had 
•wintered  on  the  Ottawa,  and  were  about  to  attack  the  colony, 
he  obtained  permission  from  Maisonneuve  to  collect  a  band 
of  volunteers  and  to  go  out  against  the  enemy.  Sixteen  joined 
him ;  others  proffered  aid,  if  he  would  wait  till  the  spring 
sowing  was  over  ;  but  the  heroic  hearts  of  the  little  band  would 
brook  no  delay.  They  made  their  wills,  received  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  one  bright  May  morning  set  their  faces  to  the 
wilderness.  At  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapid  on  the 
Ottawa  they  occupied  a  small  palisaded  inclosure,  made  in 
the  previous  autumn  by  a  party  of  Algonquin  hunters,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  forty  Hurons  and  four  Algon- 
quins.  Soon  two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  were  upon 
them,  but  a  siege  is  always  the  weak  point  in  Indian  warfare, 
and  the  Iroquois  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  the  chiefest 
chief  of  the  Senecas.  For  five  days  the  dauntless  band  held 
out.  Then  five  hundred  Iroquois  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
one  by  one  all  the  Hurons,  save  their  chief,  deserted  to  the  foe. 
For  three  days  more  the  Iroquois  assaults  were  repulsed.  At 
last  the  whole  band  charged  forward,  protected  by  great 
shields  of  logs,  nailed  together  with  crosspieces.  Worn  with 
hunger  and  thirst  and  half  mad  from  lack  of  sleep,  the  heroes 
stood  to  their  arms  for  the  last  time.  Daulac  cramir.eij  a 
musketoon  to  the  muzzle  with  bullets  and  powder,  to  throw 
as  a  grenade  among  the  foe.  So  weak  was  he  that  the  missile 
caugjit  at  the  top  of  the  palisade,  and  fell  back  among  the 
French.  In  the  confusion  the  Indians  rushed  in  ;  but  with 
aze  and  knife  and  clubbed  musket  the  French  fought  on  till 
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the  Iroquois  drew  of!  and,  firing  volley  after  volley,  shot  them 
down.  But  their  death  was  the  salvation  of  New  France. 
The  Iroquois  had  had  enough.  If  seventeen  Frenchmen,  four 
Algonquins,  and  one  Huron  could  thus  hold  their  bravest 
at  bay  behind  a  crumbling  palisade  of  logs,  what  could  not  the 
whole  population  of  Montreal  do  behind  barriers  of  stone  ? 
Silently  they  paddled  back  to  their  homes,  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  Huron  deserters.  It  was  from  five  of 
these,  who  escaped,  that  Montreal  heard  of  its  salvation  by 
the  little  band  of  heroes  fighting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  and  of  His  Church. 

Slownesi  o!  Qrowth  ol  the  Colony.— Tales  of  these  horrors, 
spread  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  missionary  reports,  did  not 
encourage  emigration  to  Canada.  The  Company  did  not  want 
settlers  who  drove  the  fur-bearing  animals  farther  and  farther 
afield.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  Jesuits.  Bather,  they  demanded 
from  the  colonist  a  combination  of  qualifications  so  rare  as  to 
debar  practically  all  would-be  emigrants. 

1.  He  must  be  a  good  son  of  the  Church.  As  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  becoming  more  and  more  a  privileged  class  in 
France,  they  were  less  and  less  likely  to  leave  it. 

2.  He  must  be  a  moral  man,  not  likely  to  do  harm  among 
the  Indians. 

3.  He  must  be  of  a  quiet  and  stay-at-home  disposition,  for 
too  often  the  fur-trader  or  explorer  had  little  real  regard  for 
religion  and  preferred  the  free  life  of  the  woods  to  the  services 
of  the  Church.  But  stay-at-home  people  are  just  those  who 
do  not  emigrate.  The  Jesuit  mission  sent  out  saints,  prophets, 
virgins,  but  very  few  men  and  women  to  rear  up  children  for 
tho  colony. 

But  a.  brighter  day  was  to  dawn.  Disgusted  with  the  failure 
of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  and  urged  by  the 
chief  officers  and  inhabitants  of  Canada,  King  Louis  XIV 
r-voked  the  charter  of  the  Company  (1663)  and  took  (he 
colony  into  his  own  hands. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CANADA  UNDER  ROYAL  RULE 

Looil  XIV  and  Colbert. — Ixjuis  XIV  was  at  this  time  a  young 
miin  of  twenty-live,  active,  energetic,  greedy  of  fame.  At 
his  side  was  his  great  Minister,  Colbert,  with  equal  love  for 
France  and  equal  belief  in  her 
imperial  destiny.  Considering 
colonies  to  be  of  great  value,  as 
supplying  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  mother 
country,  and  markets  for  her 
manufactured  goods,  he  at  once 
set  to  work  to  develop  the  farm- 
ing, the  forests,  and  the  fisheries 
of  French  North  America. 

The  Company  d  the  West— 
Although  the  method  of  govern- 
ing by  a  company  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory,  in  the  next 
year  (1661)  the  trade  and  much  of  the  government  of 
Canada  were  handed  over  to  a  new  company  called  the 
Company  of  the  West,  whose  sphere  included  the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  slave 
stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  proved  as  un- 
■atisfactory  as  its  predecessors  and  in  1673  went  bankrupt. 

Deleat  of  the  Iroquois.— Before  Colbert's  plans  for  Canada 
oonld  be  developed,  it  was  necessary  to  crush  the  Iroquois. 
£iu^  Jn  1665  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  arrived  in  Canada  with  the 
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title  of  LieuteDant-genenl  of  the  King  in  North  and  South 
Americ*;  with  him  came  the  Carignan-Saliires  R*giment, 
veterans  of  the  Turki»h  ware.  During  the  summer  forts  were 
built  at  Sorel  and  along  the  Richelieu,  and  in  the  winter  a  bold 
but  unsuccessful  attack,  led  by  the  Governor,  de  Courcelles, 
was  made  upon  the  Mohawks.  This  only  enraged  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1666  an  Iroquois  chief  at  Quebec,  speaking 
at  the  Oovemor's  table  of  a  young  Frenchman  who  had  been 
killed,  boldly  waved  his  tomahawk  and  shouted,  "  This  is  the 
hand  that  split  his  head."  But  the  days  of  Iroquois  impunity 
were  over  ;  the  insulter  was  promptly  taken  out  to  the  court- 
yard and  hanged  before  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Later  in  the 
year  De  Tracy  led  an  expedition  of  over  1200  men,  regulars 
mised  with  Canadian  bush-rangers,  who  captured  the  Mohawk 
towns,  burned  their  stores  of  provisions,  and  so  thoroughly 
frightened  them  that  the  land  had  rest  for  twenty  yeare.  To 
keep  the  frontier,  estates  were  given  along  the  Richelieu 
to  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Carignan-Saliirts  Regiment,  on 
which  by  the  offer  of  grants  of  land  and  other  favours  thej 
induced  many  of  their  men  to  settle,  'ihe  names  of  these 
officers  are  still  perpetuated  in  such  towns  as  Sore],  Chambly, 
Verchferes. 

Oiowth  ol  Fopillation. — The  Iroquois  thus  cowed,  the  King 
and  Colbert  turned  their  attention  to  building  up  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colony,  which  in  1663  contained  barely  2S00 
people.  Shiploads  of  emigrants  were  sent  out,  including 
wives  for  the  soldiers,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  encouraged 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Penalties  were  imposed  on  all 
bachelors,  a  dowry  was  given  to  every  married  couple. 
Special  gifts  were  made  to  every  girl  who  married  before  the 
»ge  of  sixteen,  and  bounties  given  U)  all  fainiiit  s  with  a  certain 
aumber  of  children.  Some  of  the  immigrants  proved  unsatis- 
factory. Even  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  the  pious 
head  of  the  Ursuliue  Convent  at  Quebec,  speaks  of  one  ship- 
toad  as  "  mixed  goods,"  and  of  another  as  containing  "  a  good 
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deal  of  tnwh.' '  Bat  the  good  prieata,  whose  influence  in  Otnadk 
WM 10  great,  had  no  deeire  to  lee  our  country  peopled  by  the 
•weeping  of  the  streeta  and  the  jail*.  Such  bad  charactenuwdid 
not  mend  their  ways  were  promptly  shipped  back  to  France ; 
most  of  the  othsr  immigrants  were  decent,  healthy  peasants, 
worthy  ancestors  of  the  devoted  fathers  and  mothers  in  th» 
province  of  Quebec  to-day.  At  the  same  time  all  kinds  of  farm 
implements  and  farm  animals  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  King.  So  popular  did  Canada  become  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  the  population  rose  to  nearly  ten  thousand.  Louis 
XIV  became  alarmed  at  the  exodus  of  so  many  good  fighting 
men  from  France,  and  in  1672  stopped  the  emigration  in  order 
to  keep  his  soldiers  for  his  wars  in  Europe. 

The  Intendant,  Talon.— The  chief  instrument  of  Colbert's 
policy  in  Canada  was  not  the  Governor,  but  the  Intendant,  an 
official  nominally  in  charge  of  legal  matters,  but  really  with 
his  hand  on  all  the  springs  of  action  in  the  colony.  Jean 
Talon,  the  first  Intendant,  endeavoured  in  every  way  to 
develop  the  raw  materials  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  with  France.  Surveyors  wera  sent 
out  in  search  of  minerals  ;  the  iron  mines  of  Radnor  Forges 
and  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Huron  were  firRt  found  by  Talon's 
engineers.  Agriculture  was  in  every  way  encouraged  ;  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  were  imported  from  Frame  to  improve  the 
breeds  ;  the  people  were  ordered  to  grow  hemp  and  other 
grains  ;  bounties  were  given  on  soap,  potash,  and  tar.  Cod 
Fisheries  were  established  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  seal 
fisheries  on  the  Labrador  coast ;  the  white  porpoises  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay  were  hunted  for  their  skin  and  oil. 
Ship-building  was  begun  at  the  royal  expense,  and  shiploads 
of  fish  products  and  lumber  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in 
return  for  sugar  and  moUsses .  To  cure  the  inhabitants  of  their 
undue  love  of  brandy,  a  brewery  was  established.  In  defiance 
of  the  ideas  of  the  day.  by  which  colonial  trade  was  supposed 
to  be  entirely  restricted  to  the  mother  country  and  the  colonial 
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market  monopolized  by  her  manufactures,  Talon  endeavoured 
to  encourage  trade  between  Canada  and  the  New  England 
colonies,  and  established  a  tannery,  and  factories  for  the 
making  of  cloth,  hats,  and  shoes.  But  at  this  time  the  King 
looked  on  Canada  with  something  of  the  same  interest  that  a 
man  »akes  in  his  favourite  dog  or  yacht,  and  Talon's  zeal  was 
not  rebuked. 

I  Frontenac  and  Laval.— In  1673  there  came  out  the  ablest 
Governor  New  France  ever  had,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  tli> 
Frontenac  (1020-1098),  a  ruined 
noble,  who  had  spoiled  a  great 
career  at  Court  by  his  insolent 
and  uncontrollable  temper. 
Though  he  came  to  Canada  with 
no  higher  motive  than  that  of 
restoring  his  fortunes,  his  cour- 
age, his  skill,  and  his  sagacity 
made  him  a  notable  figure.  Ho 
was  especially  sue  Sirsful  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians,  whom  ho 
treated  as  children,  lavishing 
compliments  and  prpsents  on 
them  when  good,  but  rebuking 
them  haughtily  when  disobedient.  In  the  Council  he  excelled 
their  chiefs  aUke  in  dignity  and  in  eloquence.  In  the  war- 
dance  his  leaps  and  yells  were  wilder  than  their  own.  His 
arbitnury  temper  soon  involved  him  in  many  quarrels,  especi- 
ally with  the  clergy,  and  in  Franvois  de  Laval  (ie2»-1708) 
he  met  a  spirit  as  intolerant  and  as  dauntless  as  his  own.  In 
1659  Laval  had  come  out  to  Canada  as  head  of  the  Chiirch  with 
the  title  of  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  Bishop  of  Petraea,*  and  in 
1674  was  made  Bishop  of  Quebec.  There  had  been  for  some 
time  tAlk  of  founding  a  Canadian  Bishopric,  and  the  Sulpioian 

•  Petiw.  i' »  »«™. '"  A™'"'*  !  'hU  title  made  Laval  a  b,8l,op,  without 
tteneceeaity  of  obtaining  the  Banction  of  the  King  of  Fr»,;«. 
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cleigy  of  Montreal  had  proposed  to  the  King  their  Vioai 
Qaeylua,  but  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  keep  their  control  of  the 
colony,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Pope  to  appoint  their  prot^^ 
and  pupil,  Laval.  Laval  was  unwearied  in  his  work  for 
Canada ;  the  great  University  which  bears  his  name  dates 
from  the  Seminary  which  he  established  for  the  training  of 
priests  ;  but  in  his  resolve  to  be  supreme  in  the  colony,  he  fell 
foul  of  and  vanquished  successive  Governors  till  he  met  his 
match  in  Frontenac. 

The  LiQaor  Truffle— Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Bishop's 
ideal  of  priestly  rule,  in  this  quarrel  we  must  sympathize  with 
him.  The  greedy  fur-traders  found  that  no  currency  equalled 
brandy  in  the  purchase  of  furs  from  the  Indians.  But  fire- 
water turned  the  red  men  into  fiends,  and  their  chiefs  again 
and  again  implored  the  French  to  keep  the  deadly  liquor 
from  them.  When  they  came  to  barter,  not  only  Quebec  and 
Three  Rivers,  but  every  little  out-of-the-way  trading-post 
became  a  perfect  hell  on  earth,  with  maddened  Indians  crazy 
with  liquor.  Against  this  traffic  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  set 
their  faces  and  defied  even  the  Governor  himself.  Frontenac 's 
answer  was  that  even  if  he  prevented  the  fur-traders  from 
debauching  the  Indians  with  brandy,  they  would  only  take 
their  furs  to  the  English  at  Albany,  there  to  buy  rum.  "  Even 
if  our  brandy  docs  them  harm,"  he  said,  "  it  at  least  orings 
them  into  contact  with  our  Catholicism.  To  do  away  with 
this  trade  will  only  drive  them  to  rum  and  Protestantism." 
The  controversy  lasted  till  Frontenac  was  recalled  by  the  King 
in  1682. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SEIGNIORIAL  SYSTEM 


The  Pint  Canadian  Parliament.— So  far  we  have  spoken  of 
wars  and  of  trade.  We  must  now  trj-  to  see  what  was  the 
life  of  the  people. 

All  the  Britis-h  colonies  of  the  time,  whether  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America  or  in  the  West  Indies,  had  parliaments  of 
their  own.  Canada  was  entirely  different.  Her  government 
was  modelled  upon  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV  in  Old  France ; 
the  royal  ofiScials  were  absolute.  When  he  first  came  out, 
Frontenac  endeavoured  to  summon  the  States-General  of 
Canada,  on  the  model  of  the  States-General  of  France,  a  body 
which  represented  the  people  somewhat  as  Parliament  did 
in  England.  Representatives  of  the  Lords,  Clergy,  and 
Commons  met  at  Quebec  on  October  23,  1672,  but  when 
Frontenac  sen„  word  of  their  proceedings  to  his  Royal  master, 
Colbert  wrote  in  reply  :  "  Your  assembling  of -the  inhabitants 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  your  division  of  them  into 
three  estates,  may  have  had  a  good  effect  for  the  moment, 
but  it  is  well  for  you  to  observe  that  you  are  always  to  follow, 
in  the  government  of  Canada,  the  forms  in  use  here  ;  and 
gince  our  Kings  have  long  regarded  it  as  good  for  their  service 
not  to  convoke  the  States-General  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order, 
perhaps,  insensibly  to  abolish  this  ancient  usage,  you,  on 
your  part,  should  very  rarely,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
never,  give  a  corporate  form  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
You  should  even,  as  the  colony  strengthens,  suppress  gradually 
the  office  of  the  Syndic,  who  presents  petitions  in  the  , 
02 
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of  the  inhabitants ;  for  it  is  well  that  each  should  speak  for 
himself,  and  no  one  for  all."  But  though  from  this  time  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  entirely  under  the  rule  of  the 
royal  officials,  we  must  remember  that  they  came  from  a 
part  of  France  which,  till  well  on  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  kept  its  Provincial  Estates  or  Parliaments  ;  their  Norman 
origin  gave  them  a  shrewdness,  an  unwillingness  to  be  imposed 
upon,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  made  them  excellent 
material  for  the  parliamentarj-  rule  of  the  future. 

Hm  GoTonor,  Bishop,  and  Intendant— Of  the  royal  officials, 
the  Governor  wat  head,  alike  in  civil  and  military  matters. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  King,  and  was  invariably  of  noble 
birth.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  was  the  Bishop,  appointed 
by  the  Pope  on  the  nomination  of  the  French  King.  Under 
him  were  the  parish  priests,  whose  influence  over  the  people 
was  very  great.  Still  greater  in  the  towns  was  the  influence 
of  the  Orders  of  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Sulpicians,  which, 
though  not  under  the  full  control  of  the  Bishop,  worked  in 
harmony  with  him.  Education  was  in  their  hands,  and  was 
from  the  first  made  the  handmaid  of  religion.  To  the  ordinary 
man  the  most  important  official  was  the  Intendant,  who 
regulated  with  fatherly  care  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
life  of  tl."  colony.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  it  was  his  special  task  to  see  that  the  common 
people  were  not  in  any  way  oppressed.  As  we  may  imagine, 
Governor,  Intendant,  and  Bishop  were  often  at  variance,  and 
the  records  at  Paris  are  full  of  the  long  complaints  which  they 
wrote  to  the  King  about  each  other's  encroachments. 

The  Council.— From  very  early  times  there  had  been  • 
Council,  which  under  the  Company  had  consisted  of  the 
Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  five  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  Under  royal  rule  it  was  formed  of  the  Governor, 
Bishop,  Intendant,  and  a  varying  number  of  councillors, 
which  in  1703  was  fixed  at  twelve.  This  Superior  Council, 
as  it  was  called,  was  partly  a  court  of  law,  and  partly  an 
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.dvw,ry  body  for  the  royal  officials.    None  of  the  edicts  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  Intendant  were  legal  tUl  registered  by 
It,  bat  this  registration  was  a  mere  formality,  never  refused 
Its  members  held  office  at  the  King's  pleasure,  usually  for 

F«ad.li«n  in  Old  B^oe.-In  any  new  country  the  holding 

south  land  had  from  the  first  been  held  in  what  is  now  the 
usual  Canadian  tenure,  in  freehold,  or  as  it  is  legally  termed 
m     free  and  common  soccage."    The  tenure  of  land  in  Cam«l« 

.T  r",^,  ?""*•  """'"«  '°P'"'  '"""  t*"**  i"  Old  France.  In 
he  Middle  AgPS.  when  there  was  little  law  save  <he  right  of 

^.r  V."^'"  ''"^"^^  "™'"  "•"  "™«  "'  ^  ™°'^'  powerful 
neighbour.    This  process  had  gone  on  till  there  grew  Z  what 

we  know  as  the  Feudal  System,  under  which  all  the  land 

was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  King,  who  gave  it  out  to  a 

Zi!T  r^  '  ""^^  '''  "  °"*  *°  '^«'"  "°bles,  and  they 
again  to  other  tenants  in  return  for  certain  dues  of  which 
the  most  important  was  militarj-  service.  As  the  country 
became  more  settled,  the  King  tried  to  put  an  end  to  tto 
private  war«  that  were  constantly  carried  on  between  the 
great  families,  and  for  some  centuries  the  history  of  France 
.emres  round  the  struggle  for  "power  between  King  an^ 

nul%-^r'T!!'  ''"  """«  ''""•  """  ""''-  ^-"-  xTv 

1643-1/5)  and  his  successors,  most  of  the  nobles  instead  of 
.ving  a    home  and  doing  their  duty  by  .heir  tenants,  flocked 

lonSr  V  "''"""''  '"  ''"™"*  *''°  King's  attention,  and 
looked  on  their  estates  merely  as  possessions  from  which  their 
agents  drew  th,  incomes  which  th.y  squandered  at  Versailles 
The  result  was  Ih,  increasing  misery  of  the  French  farmer  ^ 
and  many  writers  seeing  that  apparently  the  same  system 
wi^m  roducod  ,:ito  Canada,  have  represented  the  CanVdian 
peasant  a«  suffer,,,,  ih.  same  misery.  This,  as  we  shall  see 
w»s  far  from  being  the  tti  .e. 
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The  Seignioria]  System  in  Cauada.-The  land  of  Canada  was 
given  out  to  the  Canadian  nobles  or  seigniors  in  large  trarts 
known  as  seigniories.  Of  these,  three  were  given  by  the  King 
before  1627  ,  nearly  sixty  more  by  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  before  1603  ;  after  that,  othrrs  by  the 
Kmg.  These  seigniories  varied  greatly  in  size  ;  the  smaUest 
we  know  of  nas  Minville,  sixteen  arpents  ♦  wide  by  fifty  long, 
or  a  little  more  than  a  square  mile  in  size  ;  on  the  other  hand' 
Gobm  was  ten  leagues  by  twelve,  and  included  rather  men! 
than  1000  square  miles.  The  seigniory  was  oblong  in  shape 
with  Its  shorter  side  on  the  River  St.  Uwrence  or  the  Rtchelieu' 
In  return  for  this  grant  of  land  what  did  the  seignior  give 
his  King  '  " 

1  He  vowed  fealty  and  homage.  In  his  oath  of  hom^e 
was  included  a  strict  obligation  to  perform  such  militarj- 
service  as  the  sovereign  commanded. 

2.  Within  forty  days  he  was  compelled  to  hand  in  a  map 
{aveu)  and  a  census  (dcnombrement)  of  the  new  estate  From 
these  returns  we  can  olill  draw  a  map  of  New  France,  and 
tell  how  the  people  lived 

3.  When  a  seigniory  changed  hands,  except  by  direct 
descent  from  father  to  son,  the  seignior  was  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  Crown  a  Quint,  or  one-fifth  of  the  supposed  value 
of  the  seigniory.  Of  this  payment  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
King  to  remit  one-third.  The  usual  payment  was  very  small 
and  even  under  British  rule  when  the  price  of  land  had  greatly 
merr.-d  the  total  value  of  the  Quint  to  the  Crown  was  less 
thai  $1500  a  year. 

4.  ihy  Crown  kept  back  for  itself  certain  reservations  Of 
these  the  chief  were  the  right  to  take  from  the  seigniory 
(n)  land  for  fortification,  (6)  timber  suitable  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  (c)  royalties  upon  mines  and  minerals,  (rf)  rights 
of  way,  (f)  the  use  of  beaches. 

_.'.  .^r.nT'  "^  '^'"'"  '  "1""*-  "'  »  '''"""  ">«!i.pe.    A  .qu,«  „„„, 
w».  >  hull-  less  than  an  acre  ;  a  linear  arpent  wat  192  toet. 
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Of  this  land  the  wignior  and  hw  family  cultivated  such 
part  as  they  chose,  and  let  out  the  remainder  either  to  sub- 
seigniors  or  directly  to  tenant  farmers.  We  must  notice  that 
whereas  the  peasant  in  Old  France  was  usually  known  as  the 
censitaire.  the  man  who  paid  rent,  or  the  roturier,  the  man 
whose  turn  it  was  to  own  the  land,  in  Canada  he  had  the 
more  dignified  title  of  habitant  or  dweller  on  the  soil.  The 
rent  paid  by  the  habitant  fell  into  three  parts  :  (a)  the  cens 
ei  rentes  ;  (6)  the  lods  el  ventes  ;  (c)  milrtary  service  in  time 
of  war  Of  these  the  ceiis  was  m,  small  payment  of  one  or 
more  cents  per  arpent  of  front.  The  rente*  was  a  larger  due, 
payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  amounting  in  value  to 
several  cents  per  square  arpent.  In  the  little  colony  where 
money  was  scarce,  it  wa$  usually  stipulated  that  the  farmer 
might  give  in  payment  a  pig,  or  a  cow,  or  a  certain  number 
of  chickens.  The  payment  became  due  at  Michaelmas 
(November  11),  and  was  the  occasion  for  a  great  annual 
jollification  on  the  part  of  the  peasants.  "  Every  Autumn." 
writes  the  Ablx^  Casgrain.  "  as  Michaelmas  approached,  the 
seignior  warned  his  inhabitants  at  the  Church  door  after  man, 
that  their  cens  et  rentes  were  payable.  As  soon  as  the  winter 
roads  were  good,  the  Manor  House  became  the  centre  of  a« 
lively  activity  as  the  Presbylire  is  to-day  when  the  inhabitant* 
assemble  to  pay  their  tithes.  Some  arrived  in  carryalls,  some 
in  sleighs,  each  bringing  with  him  a  chicken  or  two,  oats  by 
the  bushel,  or  other  products  of  his  land.  Sometimes  the 
shrewd  Norman  would  pay  in  grain  or  fowl  when  prices  were 
low.  and  in  money  when  prices  were  high,  but  more  often 
the  seignior  insisted  in  the  deed  that  he  should  choose  the 
method  of  payment."  When  all  were  assembled  there  was, 
in  the  words  of  Parkman.  "  a  prodigious  consumption  of 
tobacco,  and  a  corresponding  retail  of  neighbourhood 
gossip,  joined  to  the  outcries  of  the  captive  fowls  bundled 
together,  with  legs  securely  tied,  but  with  throats  at  full 
liberty."     With  drink,  and  smoke,  and  good  cheer,  and  good 
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fellowship,  it  was  often  early  morning  before  the  gathering 
broke  up. 

The  payment  otlodtet  vtntet  by  the  hMtanU  corresponded 
to  the  payment  of  the  Quint  by  the  seignior,  being  a  payment 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  value  of  the  land  by  the  habitant  to  the 
seignior,  whenever  the  land  changed  hands  by  other  than 
direct  Inheritance  from  father  to  son.  Of  this  the  seignior 
usually  remitted  one- third,  though  he  was  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  do  so. 

Between  habitant  and  seignior  there  seems  to  have  been 
much  squabbling,  but  also  much  good  feUowship.  The 
Norman  peasant  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  has  a  grievance. 
The  seigniories  were  often  given  out  without  a  survey,  and 
thus  boundary  disputes  arose  ;  often  the  paymente  were  not 
specified  in  the  deed  but  depended  upon  custom,  and  it  took 
a  vast  deal  of  friendly  bickering  to  prove  what  the  custom 
was  ;  sometimes  the  deed,  drawn  up  by  a  clever  lawyer, 
gave  the  seignior  more  than  the  habitant  had  intended  to  pay! 
But  on  the  whole  their  relations  were  very  friendly.  They 
Bved  together,  worked  together,  fought  together;  even  if 
the  seignior  went  up  to  Quebec  for  a  month's  gaiety  in  the 
winter,  it  was  a  very  simple  gaiety  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  court,  and  did  not  cost  much. 

One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  of  the  feudal  system  in  Old 
JVance  was  the  right  of  banality,  by  which  the  lord  could 
compel  the  peasant  to  bring  his  corn  to  be  ground  at  the 
feudal  mill,  hb  bread  to  be  baked  in  the  feudal  oven,  his 
grapes  to  be  pressed  at  the  feudal  wine-press.  Other  oppra- 
Bive  privileges,  similar  in  nature,  though  not  called  banalities, 
were  that  the  lord  could  exact  forced  labour  from  the  peasant,' 
or  hunt  over  his  fields,  which  often  meant  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  grain.  In  fact,  the  French  peasant  was,  as  the  saying 
went,  iaillnhk  et  corviabh  d  merci.  "  taxable  and  workable  at 
will."  In  Canada  it  was  very  different.  Hunting  was  carried 
on  ill  tiic  woods,  not  in  the  fields  ;   no  wine  was  made  ;   only 
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one  Mtempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce  the  oven  bannlity ; 
the  exactions  of  forced  labour  were  not  frequent,  and  the 
number  of  days  vas  usually  restricted  to  three,  one  in  seed 
time,  one  at  hay-making,  and  one  in  harvest ;  the  mill  banality 
was  enforced,  and  the  peasant  paid  one-fourteenth  for  the 
privilege  of  havuig  his  grain  ground,  but  in  practice  this  only 
meant  that  the  si  \,iaor  was  compelled  to  keep  up  a  good 
mill,  which  utun   '  did  not  pay  the  miller's  salary. 

•Bu  Charoh  a. '  tlw  Manor  Howe.— Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
■eventeenth  century  both  banks  of  tho  St.  I.«wrence,  from 
a  little  above  Montreal  to  a  little  below  Quebec,  were  to 
thickly  settled  that  they  had  ^the  appjarancc  of  a  long  strag- 
gling village  divided  by  a  wide  street.  At  frequent  intervals 
rose  the  spire  of  a  church,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  religion 
played  a  part  among  the  French  Canadians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  gn  ater  even  than  it  does  to-day.  Every  few  miles 
thc!  manor  house  of  the  seignior  was  seen,  usually  not  niKioh 
bigger  than  the  cottage  of  the  habitant.  In  his  priost  and  kia 
seignior  the  haUlant  found  leaders  to  whom  he  kvked  in  aU 
moments  of  perplexity  and  peril. 


CHAPTER  VlII 

THE   EXPLOHKRS 

■OW  OtOWtt  c:  tke  Colon,. -Th„ngh  by  lOM  thew  w^re  over 

ruh,  (1063-1673),  grasped  the  fact  .hat  a  successfulcoTony 
mus     be  .ooted  i„  the  soil.     More  than  once  dnri„g  the 
eighteenth  century,  long  after  so  fertile  a  land  .should  have 
beensolf.supportmg,  should  irnhn-d  have  been  exporting  grain 
Canada  was  only  «ved  f,v„,  starvation  by  the  help  „f'h 
mother  country     The  two  chief  inBuences  in  the  life  o     h 
colony  w.ro  the  priest  and  the  fur-trader.     The  object  of  tli. 
pr..st  was  the  saving  of  souls,  and  whether  they  were  in  Old 
or  m  New  France  mattered  not.    To  colonization  the  (^ 
trader  was  absolutely  hostile,  bec.u^  settlement  drove  the 
xv.ld  anmrnls  farther  and  farthor  afield.     Uter  on  we  .h«ll 
eee  that  the  settlement  of  the   West  w«  blocked  by  the 
Hodson  Bay  Company  in  just  the  same  way 

The  English  and  French  RiviUr,  lor  the  rnr-trak  -To  the 
south,  along  the  Atlantic  sea-bnard,  English  colonies  were 
now  grcvmg  up.  Of  these  Maryland  had  been  found,,!  as 
.  home  for  persecuted  Roman  f-atholics,  and  the  six  no.lh.  r„ 
oolomes.  known  as  New  England,  by  Puritan  exiles.  B„t  i;. 
8p>te  of  their  strong  religious  life,  they  n.ade  little  alten.pt 
to  nval  the  French  in  missionary  zeal,  and  i„  general.  i„  spiL 
of  the  noble  work  of  John  Eliot  (1004-1090),  paid  little  at  en- 
.on  to  the  souls  of  th  ■  Indians.  Benjamin  Franklin  (IT.iO- 
1790)  e^en  «.r„te  that  in  his  opinion  rum  had  been  er.ated 
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by  the  Almighty  to  kill  off  the  Coaet  Indiana,  and  thereby 
to  bring  the  land  into  the  poseeBsion  of  the  white  race.     But 
in  the  fur^trade  the  English  colonies  had  a  lively  interest, 
and  it  was  rivalry  with  them  which  shaped  much  of  the  early 
history   of   Canada.     Pushing   up   the   Penobscot   and   the 
Kennebec,  the  English  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians  or 
sought  by  the  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk  to  divert  the  fun 
of  Lake  Ontario  from  Montreal  to  New  York.    In  this  contart 
each  power  had  some  advantages.    The  furs  were  paid  for, 
not  in  money  but  in  manufactured  goods  and  in  strong  drink. 
The  foi'.ner  were  much  better  and  cheaper  in  New  York  than 
in  Quebec,  and  though  the  Indian  preferred  the  taste  of 
French  brandy,  English  rum  was  much  the  cheaper  and  the 
some  amount  of  furs  would  buy  a  more  prolonged  debauch. 
Hence  the  French  were  driven  farther  and  farther  afield  in 
the  attempt  to  find  new  markets  among  new  tribes,  or  to 
deal  with  the  Indians  before  they  reached  the  nearest  English 
post,  and  much  of  the  early  exploration  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Western  States  was  due  to  the  search  for  furs.    In  this 
the  French  had  the  advantage.     With  them  the  fur-trade  was 
much  more  under  royal  protection  than  it  was  with  the  English, 
and  the  expense  of  garrisoning  the  distant  posts,  some   of 
which  have  since  grown  into  great  cities,  *  was  largely  bomo 
by  the  King.    Besides,  there  seems  to  be  something  wild  and 
roving  in  the  French  character,  which  gives  them  a  greater 
sympathy  with  savage  races.    Hence  there  grew  up  a  class 
of  men  known  as  c'>ureur»-de-bois,  who  roamed  by  lake  and 
stream  in  quest  oi  furs,  grew  wild  and  cruel  as  the  r«\dian8 
themselves,  and  in  many  cases  took  to  wife  one  or  more  of 
the  soft-eyed  (laughters  of  the  forest.    This  was  not  unknown 
among  the  English  ;   bnt  as  a  class  the  amreura-de-bois  were 
French  and  French  only.    The  character  of  the  colonists  and 
the  geography  of  the  continent  also  aided  the  French.    The 
English  in  New  England  and  New  York  were  for  the  most 
For  eiaraple,  Detroit,  tenndcd  by  La  Mothe  Csdillac  In  1701. 
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P^  decent    ordTly  ta.me™  who  »..,tl...l  .„.  ,hc  land,  ,„.! 

had  no  care  for  a  roving  life.     Among  th,-  F„„ch  «.  re  nmnv 

younger  Hon»  of  the  I.HH.r  nob.l.ty,  «ho  Im.l  no  |„v.  for  farn,'- 

uig ;  war  and  tfjc  chttw 

liad  been  (heir  profvasion 

in  the   Old    World,   and 

to    C'nnada   the.y   turned 

natundl>  to  the  wild,  free 

life  of  the  woods.   Farther 

■outh,  there  were  indeed 

among    the    Englinh    of 

Virginia     many    lawless 

blades,    but    they     were 

•hut  in  by  the  mountains, 

while  the  French  were  le<l 

by  nature  along  a    vast 

ayatem  of  lakes  and  rivers 

direct  into  the  heart  of 

the  continent. 

Variow  Motivea  for 
Kzplaration.  —  But  we 
must  not  give  to  the  fur- 
trade  alone  the  credit  for 
the  exploring  zeal  of  the 
French.  We  may  ascribe 
it  to  four  distinct  mot  i  ves, 
which  had  varying  weight 
with  varjing  natures  :  (a)  Heart-hunger  for  atlventure  and 
the  unknown,  (6)  The  d.s.re  for  furs,  (r)  Religious  zeal 
(d)  Patriotism— the  desire  to  win  new  eountrits  for  the 
King.  In  some  of  the  great  explorers  all  these  may  bo 
found  ;  in  some,  one  or  other  is  lacking. 

Ricolet — Of  the  early  wanderings  of  Champlain  we  hare 
Wready  spoken.  In  1618  he  had  left  among  the  Indians  a 
young  Norman  named  Jean  Jicolet,  who  for  many  years 
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dwelt  among  the  Indians,  sometimes  on  good  terras  with  them, 
sometimes  in  danger  of  his  life,  once  at  least  exposed  to  torture. 
Soon  after  the  giving  back  of  Canada  to  Trance  (1632),  Nicolet 
returned  to  Three  Rivers,  and  in  1634  set  out  westward.    The 
hope  of  finding  China  was  still  strong,  and  he  took  with  him 
a  robe  of  brocaded  silk  to  wear  when  the  long-expected  road 
to  the  South  Sea  should  have  been  found  and  crossed,  and  the 
land  of  the  Grand  Khan  should  open  before  his  dazzled  eyes. 
Up  the  Ottawa  he  went,  across  by  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  where  he  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  his  old  friends  the  Hurons,  and  went  on  till,  first 
of  white  men,  he  reached  ,the  straits  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Here  he  turned  south,  and  followed  the  shore  to  the  straits 
of  Mackinac,  where  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  divide. 
Hence  he  pushed  on  to  the  southern  end  of  Green  Bay  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  came  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with 
a  race  of  the  great  Dacotah  stock,  the  Winncbagoes.    Still 
tending  southwards  he  seems  to  have  reached  the  Illinois 
tribe,  and  to  have  met  the  Sioux  on  one  of  their  eastern 
expeditions.    In  1635  he  came  back  to  Green  Bay,  joined 
one  of  the  usual  fur-trading  flotillas  of  canoes,  and  returned 
to  Three  Rivers.    Nicolet  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  Great 
West,  but  its  mysteries  were  still  unrevealed. 

Radisson  and  GroseiUierg  lonnd  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
—For  twenty  years  no  further  progress  was  made  in  western 
exploration.  The  Jesuits  were  busy  with  their  missions 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  and  the  fur-trader  was 
content  with  the  flotillas  which  came  yearly  down  the  Ottawa. 
T'le  work  of  Nicolet  was  taken  up  by  two  fur-traders  of  Three 
Rivers,  Medard  Chouart,  Sienr  des  Groseilliers,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson.  Of  these  two,  usually 
known  as  Groseilliers  and  Radisson,  the  latter  was  the  younger 
and  the  more  adventurous.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  had 
fought  against  the  Iroquois  and  taken  scalps;  had  been 
captured,  put  to  the  torture,  and  for  his  bravery  adopted 
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into  the  tribe  ;    had  cscap.-d  to  tho  Uutel,  at  Albany,  and 
at  last  fomul  his  way  to  Three  Rivers.    In  reading  his  journals 
we  must  remember  (hat  he  was  better  with  raldio  and  gnn 
than  ^Kh  pen  ;  that  he  was  wandering  in  an  almost  unknown 
country,  and  m  search  not  of  geographical  knowledge,  but 
of  furs  ;  so  that  exactly  where  ho  went  is  hard  to  say.    Thus 
.?  he  tells  us  that  "  this  nation  have  wars  against  tho^e 
of  the  Forked  River  .  .  .  so  called  because  it  has  two  branches 
the  one  towards  the  west  the  other  towards  the  south  "  we 
really  cannot  tell  whether  he  meant  the  junction  of       > 
Wiseonsm  and  the  Mississippi,  or  that  of  the  Missouri  and  th^ 
JI.ssis.sipp,  rivers.    He  was  fond  of  cheery  boasting  and 
exaggeralion,  so  that  we  must  often  take  his  story  wi' 
gram  of  salt.    About   1659  the  brothers-in-law,   who  had 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  fur-trade,  went  far  to  the  west 
and  came  out  on  the  great  plains  among  the  Crees  and  th' 
6.10BX,  retummg  by  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  which 
they  were  thus  the  first  to  round.    Whether  they  reached  the 
Mississippi  or  only  one  of  its  tributaries  we  shall  never  know 
but  they  were  certainly  the  discoverers  of  the  Great  West' 
In  1660  they  were  back  in  Quebec,  passing  on  their  way  down 
the  Ottawa  the  still  smoking  nnV    .f  Daulac's  fort.    In  tl. 
next  year  they  stole  away  against  ....  orders  of  the  Governor 
who  refused  them  a  licence  unless  they  would  share  with  him 
the  profits  and  went  in  search  of  the  Northern  Sea  of  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  Crees,  reaching  the  watershed  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  perhaps  the  shores  of  James  Bay  itself 
in  1663  they  got  into  another  quarrel  with  the  Governor  and 
had  most  of  their  furs  confiscated,  so  they  stole  off  to  Boston 
where  some  English  Commissioners,  who  were  in  America 
investigating  colonial  matters,  induced  them  to  return  with 
them  to  England.    Here  the  adventurers  were  well  received 
«Ten  If  some  of  the  populace  corrupted  their  names  into  Goose- 
berry and  Radishes.    Groseilliers,  in  company  with  a  Boston 
fnend  named  Zachary  GUlam,  saUed  in  1668  for  Hudson 
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B.y,  whence  he  Wght  ^^^'^^  «j;„:Xlrlri^r„ 
Bay  Company,  ^vith  the  Kmgscou,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

a  dashing  cavalry  oaptam  "^  the^^^;;;  ^o  this  Ccnpany  . 
old  and  scientific,  as  t''"-^  A"*  ^^^^'^^'hat  which  cost  him 
King  Charles  II  was  «°f  f  "."^iht  to  trade  in  furs 
nothing.  They  were  g^J^"  *^^  "j^n  of  the  land,  and  of  aU 
or  fish,  eomplete  -^/^^J- rtralinister  justice  and  e«ct 
mines  within  it,  t'^^  "°^^ '''f '  ^=t,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks, 
hidings,  in ';alUh^ese^«^-^^^^^^^^        ^^^„  ^  ,, 

and  sounds,  m  ^■^''tsoe^e'straits,  commonly  called  Hudson 
,.ithin  the  entrance  to  ^^'^^^ J^  ^  t^^tories  upon  the 
Straits,  together  with  '^U  *^,'*7^^^^  ^,„,.  Little  as  he  knew 
e..„ntries,  coasts,  and  confin^s^o^^^^^^^^ 

it,  the  "  Merry  Monarch  ^^fj'^  p^,  all  this  they  were 

over  1.000,000  sqviare  mi  es  of  temtoiy^^^^^,,  ^^^^^^^^ 

to  pay  him  "  two  tlacY^^/^J  u"ds  which  he  had  granted. 

he^r  his  ^""^^^Tu'T      mtd  togive  up  their  claim  to  ao 
But  the  Trench  ^ad  "o  mind  to  giv      P  ^  ^^ 

fair  and  '"7/ -8'°°;^  eTga"  Frenchmen  to  trade  with 
apap3r,andhadsnttworeneg  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  natives.    In  16]2  the  Jesu  ^  ^sion  of  the 

cached  the  shores  of  J^mes  Baj  and  ^      V^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

region  for  France  J'JJ^^^  J  GroseUliers  took  part,  now 
in  much  of  which  ^''^'^^f^"  ^h,  brothers-in-law  soon 
on  one  side,  now  ""^/^V-w  the  English  official  at  the 
quarrelled  with  Charles  f -fj^j^J^jX^Uo  hat.d  Frencb- 
Bay,  a  red-faced  and  "holenc  John  B«U  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Jn,  so  they  FO«P"y  --*  °f  ^^^o^.    In  1682  we  find 

.here  they  wer.  <i-^^J^'^'\CJl  found  a  ship  of  the 
Radisson  agam  at  the  ^ay.  ^^e^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 
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were  taking  the  C'onipanj''s  pay  with  one  hand,  and  robbing 
it  with  the  other.  During  the  winter  Radisson's  two  ships 
were  caught  and  broken  by  the  ice,  but  he  played  off  one  New 
England  party  against  the  other,  and  finally  captured  them 
both  and  took  them  off  to  Quebec.  When  the  Indians  who 
came  in  the  spring  to  trade  seemed  inclined  to  fake  the  part 
of  the  English,  who  offered  better  prices,  Radisson  put  so 
brave  a  face  on  it  that  soon  every  Indian  was  on  his  side. 
At  Quebec  the  weak  Governor,  La  Barre,  released  the  British 
ship,  which  so  angered  Radisson  that,  though  he  returned  to 
Paris,  he  soon  stole  away  to  London.  Here  he  was  again 
taken  into  favour  by  the  Company,  went  back  to  the  Bay, 
captured  from  his  nephew,  young  Groscilliers.  some  12,000 
pelts,  the  produce  of  a  whole  year's  trade,  and  goods  worth 
8C0O  more,  and  came  back  to  EnglaJid  in  triumph  (1684). 
Still  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  from  whom  he  drew  a 

well-deserved  pension,  he  died  in  the  springtime  of  1710 

dauntless,  cheery,  and  boastful  as  ever. 

Radisson  is  a  type  uf  the  coureur-de-bois.  Y  believed  in 
God,  as  a  man  must  who  has  lain  by  night  under  the  stars, 
and  sees  Orion  and  the  Bear  wheel  in  their  courses  ;  but 
whether  a  man  was  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  mattered 
not  a  straw  to  him.  He  made  equally  little  distijiction  between 
England  and  France,  between  King  Louis  and  King  Charles. 
But  though  his  religion  was  his  own,  and  though  patriotism 
was  to  him  but  a  name,  he  was  so  fearless,  so  cheery,  so 
infinitely  resourceful,  that  to  read  his  journals  is  to  love  him. 
In  his  time  he  was  false  to  Canada  and  to  Massachusetts, 
t»  France  and  to  England ;  but  he  was  ever  true  to  the 
wild  wood  the   open  sky  and   the  fur  chase,  whether 

along  river     .id  rapid,  or  in  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  when  his 
time  came,  he  could  have  said  as  fearlessly  as  did  Stevenson : 
"  Under  the  wide  and  itany  «ky 

Di(j  the  grave,  and  let  me  lie. 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  wilk" 
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Lb  Salle.— But  the  knightliest  figure  among  the  fur-traders 
and  the  one  who  most  recalls  the  heroes  of  romanee  was 
Bene  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  but 
untitled  family  of  Rouen.  La  Salle  eame  to  Canada  in  1667 
and  was  granted  by  the  Sulpicians  a  largo  seigniory  just 
above  Montreal,  to  which  his  friends,  in  moekery  of  his  early 
dreams  that  along  the  St.  Lawrence  lay  the  path  to  China 
and  the  East,  gave  the  name  of  Lnchine.  For  a  year  or  two 
he  cultivated  his  seigniory,  ploughed  the  land,  and  tried  to 
bring  settlers  out  from  France.  But  his  heart  was  ill  at  easo 
at  the  tales  brought  by  fur-traders  and  Indians  from  the 
West,  and  in  1669  he  set  out  in  company  with  two  priests 
in  search  of  furs,  of  souls  to  save,  of  adventure.  Near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Hamilton  he  met  with  another 
party  under  Louis  Joliet,  an  energetic  young  Canadian  fur- 
trader,  returning  from  Lake  Huron,  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Intendaut  Talon  in  search  of  copijr.  After  their 
parting  La  Salle's  movements  are  uncertain.  Some  hold  that 
he  reached  the  Ohio,  or  even  the  Mississippi.  T'e  first  is 
possible,  the  second  unliksly. 

Joliet  and  Marquette.— It  was  a  time  of  great  ->ctivity.  In 
1672  Father  Albanel  had  reached  James  Bay  i,  /erland.  In 
the  same  year  Joliet  wmtered  in  Michilimaokinao,  where  he 
became  the  fast  friend  of  Father  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  priest 
at  this  western  Mission.  In  the  spiing  of  the  next  year  (1673) 
the  priest  and  the  fur-trader,  samt  and  business  man,  set  out 
together,  crossed  Green  Bay,  reached  the  Wisconsin  River, 
and  floated  down  to  the  Mississippi.  Past  the  mouths  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas  they  went ;  but  hei» 
in  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  who  still  brooked  no  rival  in  their 
domains,  they  turned  back.  Marquette,  broken  in  health, 
remained  at  Michiiimackinac  tiil  1675,  when  in  an  attempt 
to  return  to  civilization  he  died.  Near  Montreal  Joliet  and 
his  canos  v.ere  upset  in  the  Lachine  Rapids,  and  though  the 
<?spIorer  escaped,    his  papers  were  lost,  and  the  accounts 
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which  we  have  of    his  voyage  are   drawn  from  his  later 
recollections. 

Fonndatton  of  Port  Frontenac.-Almost  on  the  same  day 
that  Joliet  and  Marquette  turned  back  from  the  Arkansas 
Frontenac  had  founded  a  fort  at  Cataraqui,  now  Kingston' 
where  Lake  Ontario,  the  Bsy  of  Quinte,  the  River  St.  Law- 
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rence,  and  the  Rideau  system  como  together,  and  had  put 
La  Salle  in  charge  of  it.  Fort  Frontenac,  as  it  was  called, 
soon  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  western  Indiius,  and 
La  Salle  obtained  an  almost  unrivalled  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  and  customs. 

Lb  SaUe  explona  the  lC«ri«ippi.— Much  could  be  written 
of  his  life  in  the  next  few  years— of  his  return  to  France,  and 
his  friendship  with  the  ItaUan  soldier,  Tonti  of  the  iron  hand  ; 
of  his  Ufe  at  Fort  Frontenac  and  his  fui^trading  with  the 
Indians ;  of  the  intrigues  against  him  of  the  Jesuits  and  oi 
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rival  fur-tradera  at  Quebec  ;    of  how  he  buUt  a  ye.^11.  the 
Onffon,  on  Lake  Erie,  sailed  in  her  to  Green  Bay,  loaded  her 
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wHh  fars  and  sent  her  home  (1679) ;  of  how  he  wintered 
^ong  the  lUinois,  and  in  the  spring  heard  that  the  Onffon 
had  gone  down  with  aU  hands,  leaving  him  a  nimed  man ; 
td  fctw  he  made  his  lonely  way  back  to  Fort  Frontenao,  • 
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thnnaand  miles  in  canoe  and  on  foot  (1680) ;  but  we  must 
pasH  CD  to  the  greatest  adventure  of  all. 

Frcm  his  own  wanderings  and  from  the  stories  of  Joliet, 
he  kr.ew  now  that  the  Mississippi  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  not,  as  he  bad  once  thought,  into  the  South 
3e*,  and  in  his  heart  there  grew  up  the  plan  of  descending 
the  river  to  its  mouth  and  there  founding  a  city.  To  it 
4lould  come  the  merchandise  of  France  ;  meanwhile,  from 
far  and  near  the  Indians  should  bring  their  furs  to  his  fort 
on  the  Illinois,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  should  be  the  link 
that  bound  them.  Far  from  his  rivals  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  he  would  serve  his  King  in  this  great  new  region 
brought  by  him  under  the  banner  of  France  and  the  kindly 
sway  of  Mother  Church. 

In  December  1681,  he  and  his  men  rendezvoused  near  the 
present  city  of  Chicago,  went  on  sledges  to  the  Illinois  and 
thence  along  the  ice  to  op;n  water,  and  sailed  down  and 
ever  down  past  many  an  Indian  village,  with  a  thousaLJ 
marvels  opening  before  their  astonished  gaze,  till  at  last  they 
name  ovt  on  the  broad  (  ilf,  and  in  pride  set  up  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  a  pillar  on  which  were  the  words  : 

LOOTS  LE  GRAND,  ROI  DE  FRANCE  ET  DB 

NAVARRE,  REONE :    LE  NEUVIEME  AVRIL, 

1082* 


Then,  with  shouts  of  otdc  le  roi,  and  volleys  of  musketry,  the- 
whole  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  taken  possession  of 
for  the  King  of  France. 

Death  oi  La  Salla.— In  1684  La  Salle  returned  to  his  native 
land,  won  the  favour  of  the  King,  and  was  sent  out  to  found 
a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  he  had  explored. 
But  he  missed  the  entrance  to  the  river,  his  men  mutinied, 
and  the  greatest  of  Canadian  explorers  was  shot  by  the 

*  Lcniia  the  Qnat,  King  of  Fnnn  and  of  Navsm,  reigna :  April  9, 168S, 
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mutineers  somewucr?  amid  the  swamps  and  the  prairies  of 
Texas  (March  19,  1687). 

Fonndation  ol  New  Orleans.— But  though  La  Salle  died, 
his  great  thought  lived  on ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  nest 
century  the  heroic  Le  Moyne  d'Ibervillc,  one  of  a  family 
which  has  ever  since  been  prominent  in  Canadian  history, 
built  a  fort  near  the  mOuth  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  171^  hia 
brother,  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  founded  what  is  now  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  IX 

■     I.    A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT. 
II.     ACA3<IA.  III.     CAPE  BRETON. 


Renewed  Iioquoil  Attacks. — ^The  days  after  the  departure  of 
Frontenao  recalled  those  of  thirty  years  before.  In  place  of 
the  great  Governor  came  De  La  Barre,  who  had  been  In- 
tendant  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  old  and  covetous,  proved 
himself  utterly  unable  to  control  the  Iroquois,  and  had  to  be 
recalled  in  disgrace .  His  successor,  the  Marquis  de  Denon ville, 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation, 
for  it  was  now  clear  that  the  Iroquois  were  being  urged  on 
by  the  English  fur-traders  of  New  York. 

Qoanela  with  New  York.— -This  little  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  had  been  founded  by  the  Dutch,  but  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II  had  been  seized  by  the  English.  It  was  'jreat 
importance  to  them,  for  by  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  .nd  by 
the  journeys  of  La  Salle,  the  Fren'  h  were  in  control  of  the  two 
great  water-ways  of  North  America.  New  York  and  Albany 
gave  to  the  English  the  Ime  of  the  Hudson,  by  which  they 
were  able  to  pierce  the  mountains,  and  contend  with  France 
for  control  of  the  interior.  Thus  when  Denonville  laid  claim, 
on  grounds  of  discovery  and  of  exploration,  to  the  Iroquois 
country  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  Colonel  Thomas  Don£an,  the 
energetic  Irish  governor  of  New  York,  wTOte  to  him  :  "  Pardon 
me  if  I  say  it  is  a  mistake,  except  you  will  affirm  that  ■ 
few  loose  fellows,  rambling  about  among  Indians  to  keejj 
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thcmielvct  from  starving,  gives  the  French  a  right  to  the 
country." 

Tbe  Khmmm  oI  Lacbina.— Denonville  treacherously  seized 
on  some  friendly  Iroquois  at  Fort  Frontenac  (1687),  and  sent 
their  chiefs  to  France  to  the  galleys  ;  then  he  did  his  best  to 
cow  the  Senecas  by  leading  an  expedition  into  their  country  ; 
but  they  were  only  angered,  not  quelled,  and  in  the  night  of 
August  4,  1689,  amid  a  violent  hailstorm,  ISOO  warriors  fell 

upon  the  village  of  Lachine, 
and  wreaked  such  venge- 
ance as  after  two  hundred 
years  still  fills  us  with 
horror.  Some  200  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  over 
100  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  tortured  before 
the  eyes  of  their  friends 
with  all  the  resources  of 
Indian  devilry. 

The  Thne  War  Fartiaa. 
— ^The  King  had  already 
written  to  recall  the 
Governor,  and  in  Canada's 
direst  need  the  old  lion 
Frontenac,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  sent  out.  On  his' 
arrival  he  at  once  resolved  to  strike,  and  to  strike  hard,  at  the 
English,  wh ';  had  urged  on  the  Iroquois,  in  order  thus  to  hearten 
his  allies  and  take  vengeance  on  his  foes.  At  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Quebec^  three  war  parties  of  coureura-de-boia 
and  friendly  Indians  were  equipped.  Early  in  1690  they 
were  ready.  That  at  Montreal  was  under  the  command  of 
D'Aillebont  de  Mantet,  and  Le  Moyne  de  Sainte-Helene,  under 
whom  were  his  two  brothers,  Le  Moyne  d'lberville  and  Le 
Hoyne  de  Bienville.  Through  the  snow  and  mud  and  slush 
of  •  January  thaw  they  forced  their  way,  fell  upon  the 
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•leeping  village  of  Schenectady,  masMcred  the  English  and 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  then,  loaded  with  booty  and  with 

prisoners,  retreated  to  Montreal,  pursued  almost  to  its  gates, 

but  in  vain,  by  the  furious  Mohawks.    Meanwhile  Fran9ois 

Hertel  de  Rouville  had  left  Thiee  Rivers,  and  after  a  long  march 

through  the  woods,  burst  upon  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  borders 

of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  same  scenes  of  blood  and  torture 

and  pillage  were  repeated.    On  their  retreat  the  English 

caught  them  at  the  Wooster 

River,  but  Hertel  made  so 

brave    a    stand    that   the 

pursuit  was  abandoned,  and 

he  was  able  to  lead  most 

of    his    men   to   join   the 

third  band,  which  had  left 

Quebec  in  January  under  a 

Canadian     officer     named 

Fortnenf.    Thus  reinforced, 

the   third    party  attacked 

Fort  Loyal,  on  Casco  Bay, 

on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portland.  It  was 
soon  captured,  similar 
scenes  of  horror  were  en- 
acted, and  the  fort  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  The 
prestige  of  France  was  restored,  but  from  the  three  war- 
parties  we  must  date  that  half-century  of  conflict  which 
left  desolate  so  many  American  and  Canadian  homes. 

The  English  FaU  to  Take  (Jtiebec.— In  fierce  rage  the 
Massachusetts  men  resolved  to  smoke  out  this  hornet's  nest, 
and  a  fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Quebec  under  Sir 
William  Phips,  a  ship's  carpenter  who  had  grown  rich  by 
rescuing  Spanish  treasure  from  a  sunken  galleon.  These 
uaptuied  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  but  Frontcnao  was  too  much 
lor  them.    He  concentrated  every  man  in  the  colony  at 
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Quebec,  and  to  Phipa'  demand  for  surrender  haughtily  re- 
plied :  "  I  will  answer  your  general  only  by  the  mouth  of  my 
cannon."  Phips  landed  his  miJitia  on  the  Bfauport  shore ; 
they  fought  well,  but  could  make  little  impression ;  the 
ammunition  was  wasted  in  a  useless  cannonade  ;  smallpox 
broke  out ;  and  amid  defeat  and  gloom  the  New  Englandera 
drew  off.  The  Puritan  bowed  before  the  will  of  God.  "  and 
searched  his  conscience  for  the  sin  that  had  brought  upon  him 
so  stem  a  chastisement." 

Meanwhile  the  misgovemment  of  King  James  II  had  forced 
the  English  nobility  to  drive  him  from  the  throne,  which  fell 
to  his  nephew,  William  of  Orange.  James  found  refuge  in 
France,  and  between  1690  and  1713  the  two  nations  grappled 
in  two  terrible  wars,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  won  his  fame.  During  all  these  years  Canada 
and  the  British  colonies  made  raid  after  raid  upon  each  other. 
In  Hudson  Bay  the  French  did  great  deeds,  under  the  heroic 
young  Le  Moyne  d'lberville,  who  with  one  ship  took  two 
British  shipa  and  put  to  flight  a  third,  captured  Fort  Nelson 
(1697),  and  in  all  things  showed  himself  a  most  gallant  and 
chivalrous  gentleman.  In  1711  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
against  Quebec,  under  General  Hill  and  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker.  But  "  Jack  "  Hill  was  a  mere  courtier,  who  owed  his 
promotion  to  the  Queen's  love  for  his  sister  ;  Walker  was  a 
pompous  fool ;  the  fleet  was  wrecked  in  a  fog  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  one  of  the  Egg  Islands  ;  eight  ships  were  lost ; 
hundreds  of  gallant  sailors  were  drowned,  and  a  thousand  of 
Marlborough's  veterans.  Walker  and  Hill  sailed  back  in 
disgrace  and  shame. 

Fort;  Yean  of  Slow  Progress.— For  the  next  forty  years 
Canada  has  little  history.  Though  peace  was  made  in  1713, 
from  time  to  time  fighting  went  on  along  the  border.  Men 
and  women  were  bom  and  lived  and  died  ;  love  and  hatred 
and  envy  wrought  upon  them  ;  between  1710  and  1750  the 
population  of  Canada  doubled  ;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  tell. 
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Aoadia.— What  had  been  the  historj'  of  the  Atlantic  near 
board  since  De  Monts  and  CJiamplain  abandoned  it  for  Quebec 
in  1607  1  The  unhappy  story  of  Acadia  is  a  tangle  of  squabble 
and  intrigue  among  rival  fur-traders,  both  in  the  colony  and 
at  court,  a  tangle  soon  still  further  complicated  by  the  Puritans 
of  Boston.  In  1613  a  lawless  expedition  from  Virginia,  under 
Samuel  ArgaU,  destroyed  De  Poutrincourt's  little  colony  at 
Port  Boyal,  but  under  his  son,  Biencourt,  it  struggled  mto  life 
again.  Biencourt  died  young,  and  hb  rights  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenot,  Oaude  de  la  Tour,  and  of  his  daring 
and  resourceful  son  CJiarles.  Claude  de  la  Tour  had  a  tradmg 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  whUe  Charles  established 
himself  at  Port  La  Tour,  near  Cape  Sable. 

Knei«nii  Attemvti  to  Coloniie  Noya  Scotia.— Meanwhile 
King  James  of  Enghind  had  granted  Acadia  to  a  Scotch  noble- 
man Sir  William  Alexander,  who  sent  out  a  few  colonists,  and 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  selling  estates  in  his  new  realm 
The  purchasers,  who  were  granted  by  the  King  the  title  of 
baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  at 
settlement.  Sir  William,  a  thrifty  Soot,  had  his  eye  on  the 
fur-trade,  and  soon  founded  a  company,  one  of  the  members 
of  which  was  Sir  David  Kirke,  of  whom  we  have  abeady 

spoken.  n    i     j 

The  ta  Toon.— In  1628,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  Kirke  and  his  brothers  captured  the  Freiich 
forts  and  carried  Claude  de  la  Tour  a  captive  to  Engltad. 
Here  he  married  one  of  the  Queen's  maids-of-honour,  tupied 
English,  was  made  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  back  voth 
two  ships  and  attacked  his  son's  position,  but  was  repulsed. 
Charles,  however,  wishing  to  have  a  foot  in  either  camp, 
accepted  a  baronetcy,  while  he  continued  to  demand  from 
France  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor,  which  was  finaUy 
accorded  him.    In  1632  Acadia  was  restored  to  France,  and  in 
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spite  of  La  Tour's  commission,  Isaac  de  Bazilly  was  sent  out 
from  France  as  Lieutenant-General  and  Governor,  with  30O 
colonists.    He  established  himself  at  lAhave,  with  a  branch 
establishment  at  Port  Boyal.    La  Tour  kept  his  post  at  Cape 
Sable,  and  set  up  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John.    Con- 
tinual squabbles  went  on  between  him  and  Bazilly  and  the 
Massachusetts  men,   who  claimed  the  territory  round  the 
Penobscot.    After  a  few  years  Razilly  died,  and  his  rights 
passed  to  his  cousin,  Chamisay,  who  made  his  headquarters 
at  Port  Royal,  brought  out  a  number  of  famiUes  at  his  own 
expense,  and  did  his  best  to  build  up  a  permanent  colon'?. 
From  Port  Boyal  the  settlers  spread  to  the  fertile  salt  marshes 
along  the  Baain  of  Minas,  and  around  Grand  Pr6  a  small 
population  of  kindly,  ignorant  farmers  grew  up,  who  tilled 
theif  fields  and  brought  up  sons  and  daughters,  and  were 
happy  in  having  no  history.    Chamisay  might  have  made 
a  success  of  Acadia,  but  la  Tour  would  not  let  him  alone, 
and  there  was  continual  fighting  and  continual  intrigue  in 
France,  each  endeavouring  to  get  the  King  on  his  side.    In 
1643,  Chamisay,  who  was  on  the  whole  the  stronger,  besieged 
La  Tour  and  his  wife,  but  they  escaped,  and  made  off  to 
Boston.    There  the  coming  of  these  supposed  "  Papists " 
gave  great  concern  to  the  New  inlanders ;   but  La  Tour 
edified  them  by  his  devotion,  was  granted  permission  to 
enlist  volunteers,  and  soon  returned  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
with  sufficient  ships  and  men  to  drive  off  his  rival.    Money 
for  this  expedition  was  advanced  him  by  a  trustful  Bostonian  ; 
it  was  never  repaid. 

Soon  afterwards  we  hear  of  La  Tour  in  Newfoundland  ia 
vain  endeavouring  to  get  help  from  Sir  David  Kirke  ;  in  1646 
he  went  to  Quebec,  where  he  remained  for  four  years,  and 
where  his  Catholic  piety  edified  the  good  pries '^s  as  much  as 
his  Protestantism  had  the  Bostonians.  Meanw..iie  his  heroic 
wife,  Marie  Jacquelin,  had  been  endeavouring  U.  hold  Fort 
La  Tour,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John,  against  Chunisay,  though 
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she  had  hardly  fifty  men  against  his  five  hundred.  Once  she 
beat  him  off,  but  on  Easter  Monday,  1645,  he  fought  hU  way 
into  the  fort  after  heavy  loss,  captured  it,  and  forced  Madame 
La  Tour  to  look  on  with  a  halter  round  her  neck  at  the  execu- 
tion of  her  faithful  followers.  The  shock  was  too  great,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  heroine  of  Acadia  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Chamiaay  now  had  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade;  he 
arranged  his  differences  with  the  Bostonians,  and  persuaded 
them  to  abandon  La  Tour,  but  just  when  his  prosperity 
seemed  secure,  he  was  Urowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  canoe 
in  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal.  The  ingenious  La  Tour  then 
tried  to  bring  harmony  into  the  colony  by  marrying  his  rival's 
widow,  but  other  claimants  to  the  property  had  arisen,  and 
the  disputes  went  on  till  in  1654  a  bod>  of  New  Engand  soldiers, 
led  by  Major  Robert  Sedgwick,  with  a  commission  from 
Oliver  CromweU,  seized  Acadia.  La  Tour  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  went  to  England,  won  the  favour  of  the  Protector, 
and  with  some  English  partners  was  given  a  grant  of  the 
colony.  In  1666  he  died  at  Port  Royal,  leaving  to  his  widow 
a  fine  establishment,  though  much  encumbered  by  debt. 

England  Cwtores  Acadia. -In  1667  Acadia  was  restored 
to  France,  In  1690  Port  Eoyal  was  captured  by  a  New 
England  expedition  under  Sir  William  Phips,  but  was  soon 
restored  ;  in  1710  it  was  again  captured  by  a  combined  British 
and  New  EngUnd  force,  and  its  name  changed  to  AnnapolU 
Royal,  in  honour  of  the  English  Queen.  The  cession  was 
confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  bu-  no  real  attempt 
at  settlement  was  made  until  1749,  when  Halifax  was  founded, 
and  several  thousand  colonists  sent  out. 
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Cape  Breton.— About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oeo- 
t«ry,  King  Louis  XIV  granted  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to 
one  Nicholas  Denys,  but  poor  Denys  soon  found,  like  many 
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another,  that  though  no  one  had  wanted  it  previously,  hardly 

that  It  wa«  the  very  thing  they  had  long  desired.  Worn  out 
w,th  years  of  squabbling,  he  returned  at  last  to  France,  and 
published  a  very  mteresting  book,  called  "A  geographical 
and  hastoncal  description  of  the  coasts  of  North  America." 
whch  tells  us  all  about  the  early  &hing  stations  and  th/^r 
methods  of  curmg  fish.     Denys  is  the  first  person  to  speak  of 

the  east  coast  from  Sydney  southwards.    Fh,m  this  time  on 
as  we  leani  from  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  "  the  island  has  always 

lut  of  tb  >';^  ""^  «^*™°"li»''rily  good  here,  and  taken 
out  of  the  chffs  by  iron  crow-bar.  only,  and  no  other  labour." 

Peace  of  Utrecht  England  had  not  done  much  in  North 
Amenca.  but  m  Europe  her  victories  had  been  so  complete 
that  she  wa«  able  to  demand  from  France  the  cession  of  all 
her  claims  to  Acadia  and  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  known 
by  Great  BrUam  as  Rupert's  Land.  Cape  Breton  was  kept 
by  France,  to  guard. the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to 
pve  her  a  shelter  for  her  fishing  fleet ;  on  it  there  soon  arose 
the  great  fortress  of  Louisbdurg  ^^ 

h.^'^w".*^'  **'  ^'^««"«8.-Lo„isbourg  had  a  splendid 
the  tl,'  t  """"^"^  """""^  ""^  ^'^""^  ""d  barren,  and 
pmed  for  la  belle  France,  and  stayed  only  to  enrich  themselves 
by  corruption.  The  fortifications,  though  bncUy  built  and 
never  completed,  cost  over  $6,000,000,  an  enumous  sum  for 
^ose  days.  The  King  sent  out  to  ask  whether  they  were 
paving  the  streets  with  gold.  In  1745  F.ance  and  England 
were  agam  at  war,  and  the  French  privateers  found  l^uiT 

o^  Won"  Th     .    T  'r  ;'•'"'  *°  ^y  -  *'-  ^'''PPi'^ 
ofBoston.    The  hardy  New  Englandere  gathered  to«elh« 

4000  militm.  and  sent  them,  mider  Colonel  William  PeppereU 
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to  attack  the  fortress.  Though  they  were  aided  by  a  small 
British  fleet  under  Commodore  Warren,  it  seemed  a  foolhardy 
attempt ;  but  Duchambon,  the  commandant,  was  an  incom- 
petent poltroon,  while  Pepperell,  though  a  country  gentleman 
without  experience  in  war,  showed  real  military  skill,  and 
infinite  tact  in  managing  his  militia.  On  an  island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  was  a  battery,  and  till  this  was  taken 
Warren  could  not  enter.  A  night  attack  was  beaten  back, 
sirtymen  died  inthebloodysurf,  and  120  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
but  the  New  Englanders  forced  a  landing  at  Gabarus  Bay,  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  dragged  their  guns  overland  through  the 
marshes,  and  pressed  their  attack  so  fiereely  that  after  forty- 
seven  days  of  siege  Duchambon  was  forced  to  surrender  with 
2000  men.  The  thrifty  New  Englanders  kept  the  French  flag 
flying  for  some  days  longer,  and  so  lured  into  the  harbour  a 
number  of  French  merchantmen.  In  1748,  however,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  greatly  to  the  anger  of  New 
England,  and  against  the  wUl  of  King  George  U,  the  Britisli 
Cabinet  gave  back  lx)uisbourg,  in  return  for  Madras  on  the 
south  east  coast  of  India,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  great  fight  for  North  America  was  stiK 
to  come. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR  (1756-63) 

To  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  war  of  which  we 
have  now  to  tell  seemed  a  European  struggle ;  they  spoke 
of  the  splendid  generalship  of  King  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prusbii,  and  of  the  alliance  against  him  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  King  Louis  XV 
of  France  ;  they  laughed  at  the  "  War  of  the  Three  Petti- 
coats ;  "  but  we  can  now  see  that  it  was  not  a  personal  quarrel, 
not  even  a  question  of  the  rise  of  Prussia  into  a  great  state, 
but  a  struggle  for  world-empire. 

The  ftench  FUuu  in  North  America.— The  government  of 
France  was  already  falling  into  the  decay  which  thirty  years 
later  brought  on  the  French  Revolution ;  the  King's  chief 
minister  himself  described  it  as  "a  spendthrift  anarchy." 
But  even  in  her  decay  the  ideas  and  the  ambitions  of  France 
were  regal.  Quebec  and  New  Orleans  controlled  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  those  two  great  roads  into  the 
heart  of  the  Continent ;  one  mighty  hand  stretched  out  to 
grasp  the  sea-coast  at  Louisbourg,  the  other  clutched  at  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  At  every  strategic  point  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  the  French  had  established  an  armed  post ; 
you  can  follow  them  on  the  map.  On  the  Mississippi  they  had 
settlements  at  St.  Louis,  and  farther  north  at  K&skaskia  and 
Cahokia.  Possession  of  the  Ohio  would  unite  the  two  river- 
systems,  and  hem  in  the  English  between  the  rivers  and  the 
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The  British  Plani. — The  British  plans  were  at  first  sight 
much  less  imposing.  Though  the  population  of  the  British 
colonies  in  1760  was  about  1,500,000  white  men  and  600,000 
■laves,  they  were  settled  almost  entirely  in  the  narrow  coast 
plain  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  mountains.  But  just 
about  the  time  that  the  French  were  striving  to  bind  together 
their  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  the 
frontiersmen  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
began  to  top  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  and  to  stream  down 
into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
listener  could  hear 

The  tread  of  pioneers. 

Of  nations  yet  to  be. 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  lotv 

Shall  roll  a  bnmao  sea. 

The  French  had  soldiers,  but  the  English  had  settlers,  and  in 
such  a  contest  the  axe  of  the  ,  oodsman  will  in  the  long  run 
vanquish  the  musket  and  the  sword. 

The  Struggle  lor  the  Ohio  Valley.— In  1763  the  French 
sailed  up  Lr>ke  Erie,  built  a  fort  at  Presqu'lle  where  the  town 
of  Erie  now  stands,  cut  a  road  through  to  French  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Allegheny,  and  built  a  fort  at  the  junction 
of  road  and  river.  In  the  next  year  they  pushed  on  to  the 
junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela,  where  the 
great  town  of  Pittsburg  now  stands  amid  its  furnaces  and 
facto'les,  overpowered  a  force  of  Virginians  whom  they  found 
on  the  spot,  and  built  a  fort,  called  after  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  Fort  Duquesne.  Dinwiddle,  the  Scotch  Governor 
of  Virginia,  at  once  sent  the  finest  athlete  and  bushfighter  in 
his  colony,  George  Washington,  to  retake  it.  On  the  way 
Washington  met  a  French  party  under  young  Jumonville ; 
shots  were  fired,  and  Jumonville  fell  dead.  Soon,  however, 
Washington  wa-t  attacked  by  an  overwhelrring  force  of 
French,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The  01  o  valley  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.    To  the  philoso{,her  Voltaire  it 
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•eemed  droll  that  the  shot  which  set  all  Europe  in  .  blaze 
was  fired  m  the  backwoods  of  North  America;  to  us  the 
meaning  of  that  shot  is  plain. 

Deleat  Ol  Oeneral  Braddock.-In   1755  General  Edward 
Bradc  ock.  who  had  recently  landed  in  America  w.uTwl 

hTt:?TT'  '""''''''  "«"""*  ^"'^  °"1-"e;  with 
h,m  «ent  VVashmgton  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Virginia 

the  Fort  they  were  caught  in  an  ambush  bv  a  boJv  of  French 
and  Indian.    The  British  soldiers,  unaccustome,!  to  b^h 
fighUng  held  together  in  close  order  and  were  shot  dow^.n 

LTh  :  ^"l""'  ^"^^""^  '■"'''"l  hither  and  thither 
kept  them  together  against  the  invisible  foe,  had  five  horses 
shot  under  hun,  but  would  not  let  his  men  imitate  the  Vir! 
gmians,  who  at  once  took  cover  and  out-fought  the  Indian  at 
h»  own  game.  At  last  Braddock  fell,  shot  through  ,he  lun^ 
the  ..guia«  broke  and  fled,  and  Washington  drew  oft  he  Z 
_    who  remained  mto  the  horrors  of  retreat 

jIZ'^^'^  "  °"™  Point-Meanwhile  Cblonel  WUliam 

l^SaZ"  Ihn  """'  "'^  '^  ^"•^""  '"'  rendezvoused  a" 
Albany.  Johnson  was  a  jovial,  athletic  young  Irishman,  who 
had  great  n.fluence  with  the  Iroquois,  an  influence  whi  h  he 
afterwards  mereased  by  marriage  with  Molly  Brant    sister 

-  u  tiir^itt'^'  t' "''"  '''""^ '''  *°-  °^  «-«^°^ 

L,!l  u       ■"""''   ^■•"ngling   with   the   five   colonial 

legislatures  who  were  providing  his  foroes,  he  got  in  motion 

TtlLl  '^''^'T''  '""^"'  *^"'  "^'^  Commander-in- 
ch, f,    he  Baron  Dieskau,  a  German  soldier  of  fortune.     At 

the  ^1  f""*'*''"'  ""'l  Indians  got  out  of  hand  and  threw 
the  regu  ars  into  confusion,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  bloody      ' 
repulse  for  the  French.     Die.kau  was  badly  wounded  Z 

thTlZ  '■  ■°"''."''*'  r""  '■'"'="'*-^  '''  Johnson  pTiade 
the  Iroquois,  whoso  chief  had  been  killed  in  Uie  encounter 
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to  lefiain  bom  killing  uid  eating  the  captive.  Johnson, 
however,  found  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point  too  strong  in 
nnmben  and  position  to  attack,  and  had  to  fall  back ;  bnt 
even  such  a  gleam  of  snocess  was  welcome  to  the  British 
Ministry,  and  Johnson  was  rewarded  with  £8000  and  the  title 
of  Baionet. 

Btitilb  Tall  to  Take  Hiaganu — Meanwhile  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  burned  to  exchange  the  pen  of  the 
lawyer  for  the  sword,  had  also  rendezvoused  at  Albany,  and 
had  pushed  on  to  Oswego,  intending  to  attack  Niagara,  but 
the  French  had  now  full  knowledge  of  the  English  plans, 
details  of  which  had  been  found  in  the  captured  baggage 
of  Braddock,  and  had  thrown  troops  into  Fort  Frontenao. 
For  Shirley  to  have  attacked  Niagara  would  have  been  to 
leave  Oswego  at  the  mercy  of  the  French ;  it  was  a  fair 
checkmate,  and  Shirley  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  re- 
inforcements in  Oswego  and  to  fall  back. 

Expulsion  ot  the  Acadiant. — Meanwhile  Colonel  Monckton, 
a  regular  officer,  with  a  body  of  New  Englanders,  had  attacked 
the  French  forts  in  Acadia.  Of  these,  the  most  important, 
BeauB^jour,  was  surrendered,  almost  without  a  blow,  by  the 
French  commandant.  Duchambon  de  Vergor,  the  cowardly 
son  of  the  coward  who  in  1746  had  surrendered  Louisbourg 
to  the  New  Englanders.  The  capture  of  the  fort  was  followed 
by  the  saddest  scene  in  Canadian  history.  The  Acadian 
settlers,  to  the  number  of  over  6000,  were  seized,  placed  on 
board  ship,  and  sent  oi!  to  the  British  Colonies,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts southward.  Was  this  action  necessary  T  The 
Acadians  became  British  subjects  in  1713.  Some  years  later, 
when  required  by  the  Governor  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  had  sworn  to  return 
to  France.  On  pwmission  to  leave  the  province  being  refused 
them,  the  Acadians  of  Port  Royal  took  a  conditional  oath, 
fey  which  they  swore  allegiance  to  King  George,  but  were 
allowed  to  remain  neutral  in  time  of  war.    Some  years  later 
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the  others  took,  lome  thia  qualified  oath,  othen  the  fnll  oath 
olaUegianoe,  in  <pite  ot  their  fear  of  repriaalt  from  the  neigh- 
bowing  Indians.  They  have  been  charged  with  having  broken 
thia  onth  and  with  secret  and  murderous  attacks  upon  the 
Britir  It  the  blame  for  these  seems  to  lie  at  the  door  of 
their  Indian  neighbours.  Some  of  their  priests,  however,  had 
urged  on  the  redskins  ;  one  such  missionary,  the  Abb^  Le 
Loutre,  had  given  bounties  to  the  Indians  for  every  British 
scalp  brought  in,  scalps  torn  from  the  heads  of  the  recent 
settbrs  at  Halifax.  The  Acadians  themselves  were  simple 
and  peaceful  peasants,  but  they  paid  the  penalty  for  the 
political  and  religious  fanaticism  of  such  leaders  as  these. 
Liawrence,  the  energetic  and  not  over-scrupulous  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  felt  that  in  the  groat  wir  which  was  evidently 
approaching,  it  would  not  do  to  have  on  the  flank  of  the 
British  colonies  a  body  of  men  whose  leaders  were  thus  hound- 
ing them  on.  Though  without  orders  from  the  British 
Government,  he  therefore  carried  out  the  deportation.  But 
while  their  expulsion,  though  harsh,  may  have  been  necessary, 
the  deception,  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  bungling  stupidity 
with  which  it  was  cariicd  out,  form  a  melancholy  story.  Nor 
had  any  provision  been  made  for  their  reception  elsewhere. 
They  were  cruelly  received  and  cruelly  fleeced  in  the  British 
colonies  to  which  most  of  them  were  sent,  and  still  worse 
received  and  still  more  cruelly  fleeced  by  their  brethren  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Into  the  fertile  diked  lands  which  they 
had  cleared  along  the  Basin  of  Minrs  and  the  other  head- 
waters of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  New  England  settlers  soon  came  ; 
and  though  after  the  war  some  of  the  Acadians  ci*',)!  back 
to  the  meadows  which  they  had  loved  so  weU,  it  is  a  Rritish, 
not  a  French  tongue,  which  is  heard  t>day  in  the  i  jid  of 
Evangeline. 

nie  War  in  Enrope. — All  this  fighting  had  taken  place 
while  the  govem&ients  of  England  and  France  were  at  peace  ; 
but  early  in  1756  a  gnat  change  in  European  politics  ionxi 
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them  into  ww.    Marut  TIuinu  ^i  a    .  •   .    . 

q-«i  with  jJZ^  ^  Ci  l"Ld ' '  ■"T'*"^ 

old  enemy  T.^^to^'"  k        ""'  ""'J'  «""»  b"t  .!»  her 

•torn  which  WM  bJwW  !'  7  "**'  ''°**"^"'  ««■'»«  »»«• 
to  that  of  F,^"  i'r  Z™  "Tf  'rr  *""'  "•'•'  °'  A-^tri. 
money,  and  to^t^'XTSy  "*"'  ■•"»  '^"•'  ">-  »~» 
•t  sea.  Fredericlt,  seeing  that 
h"  one  chance  was  to  hit  liani 
oefc-     his   enemies  were  ready 

"rlyinl7S6madeaspri„gon 

Saxeny,  wliicli  was  the  ally  of 

Austria  ;  the  Seven  Years  War 

had  begun. 

Montcalm,  leva.  Vandronil. 
B«ot.-Far]y  in  this  year  (175C) 
the  French  sent  out  to  Canada 
two  new  battalions  of  about 
1200  men  under  the  command 
of   the  Marquis    de  Montcahn  ->-...v«ji 

^-.his^oX^^^x^ch^s^rx^ 

exciusive  o^f  ^^etloiZiJ^I^j;:^^^  ^^"f «'. 
m  six  battalions   elmnt  own      i        .  *  *'"*'  ""g"'*™ 

exceUent  bush-fiahters   hnf  .M  !^-  .  °'°"'*'  ""''*'»• 

u. « ...r  „  £"™  '."32„,r ;'""  "if.!"* 
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De  Vaudreuil,  a  well-meaning  man  who  loved  his  country, 
but  who  was  vain  and  ignorant,  quarrelled  with  Montcalm 
when  p"er3rthing  depended  upon  their  co-operation,  lost  his 
head  at  the  crisis,  and  then  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
dead  general.  The  Intendant  at  this  time,  Bigot  by  name, 
was  a  scoundrel,  who  plundered  both  the  King  and  the 
habitants.  One  of  his  tricks  was  to  charge  the  King  a  high 
price  for  grain  which  he  had  forced  the  habitarUa  to  sell  him 
cheap.  Some  of  it  went  to  the  soldiers,  but  much  of  it  ho 
stored  up  in  granaries.  Later  on,  when  the  habitants  were 
starving,  he  refused  to  let  them  have  any  save  at  famine 
prices,  nearly  all  of  which  went  into  his  own  pocket.  Vaud- 
euil  was  personally  honest  and  took  nothing  for  himself,  but 
he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  winking  at  the  wrong-doing 
of  this  cruel  rascal. 

AU  through  the  winter  of  1755-6  fighting  among  the  out- 
posts had  been  going  on ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  the 
scalping  parties  were  out.  The  French  had  built  a  fort  at 
Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain,  of  which  De  Levis  was 
placed  in  command,  and  from  this  centre  the  Indians  and  their 
ahnost  equally  savage  Canadian  alli'.-s  swarmed  out.  "  Not 
a  week  passes,"  writes  a  young  French  officer,  "  but  we  send 
them  a  band  of  hair-dressers,  whom  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  dispense  with."  Nor  was  the  scalping  or  the  daring  all 
on  one  side.  Captain  Robert  Rogers  (1727-1800),  the  New 
Englander,  had  already  formed  his  famous  band  of  Rangers, 
and  equalled  the  French  at  their  own  game. 

The  French  Capture  Osweso,  1766.— By  the  English  a  fort 
was  built  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  and  named  Fort  William 
Henry.  To  this  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Loudoun,  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-chief, amid  numberless  quarrels  with  the  colonial 
troops,  and  equally  numbsrless  with  the  colonial  Assemblies 
and  their  endless  committees,  pushed  up  his  troops.  Mont- 
calm faced  him  at  Ticonderoga.  Which  wculd  make  a  movey 
Apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Vaudreuil,  Montcalm  sud  lenl  t 
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roused  himself ;   suddenly  and  secretly  leaving  Ticondeioga. 
he  traveUed  day  and  night   to   Montreal,   had  a  hurried 
conference  with  VaudreuiJ,  concentrated  at  Fort  Frontenao 
all  the  troops  in  the  colony,  save  those  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  flung  himself  on  Oswego.  On  the  10th  of  August  he  landed ; 
in  less  than  a  week  the  fort  was  a  maaa  of  smouldering  ruins,' 
and  its  garrison  of  1600,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French! 
Almost  before  Loudoun  had  heard  of  the  disaster,  Montoahn 
was  back  at  Ticonderoga.     Lake  Ontario  was  now  from  end 
to  end  a  French  lake  ;    its  trt  d;  was  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;    wider  and  wider  spread  their  fame  among 
the  Indians,  and  from  farther  and  farther  west  the  red  men 
flocked  to  the  liJy  standard.    Loudoun  and  Montcalm  faced 
each  other  till  the  end  of  navigation,  when  they  led  back 
their  forces— Montcalm  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  and  cultivated 
society  of  Quebec,  Loudoun  to  quarrel  with  the  colonists 
about  quarters  for  his  men  till  the  hot-tempered  Scotchman 
swore  by  God's  blood  that  he  would  order  into  New  York 
all  the  troops  in  North  America,  and  billet  them  himself  in 
private  houses,  whereat  the  citizens  gave  in. 

WOUam  Pitt.— Meanwhile  England  had  been  defeated 
alike  in  India  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Her  government 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had 
kept  himself  in  power  by  all  manner  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
But  as  the  bad  news  came  pouring  in,  the  cry  of  an  indignant 
people  grew  so  strong  that  even  that  corrupt  parliament  was, 
forced  to  caU  to  its  head  the  greatest  man  in  England,  William 
Ktt.  Once  the  King,  who  hated  him  for  his  outspoken 
remarks  about  Germans,  dismissed  him  ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  people  was  too  strong,  and  in  June  1757  the  greatest 
ministry  in  English  history  kissed  hands.  At  its  head  were 
Pitt  and  Newcastle,  so  tJiat  it  combined  the  power  of  genius 
with  the  power  of  corruption. 

"  England  has  been  a  long  time  in  labour,"  said  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  "but  at  last  she  has  brough',  forth  a  man."    Pitt 
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(1708-1778)  was  not  a  lovable  man  ;  he  had  few  friends, 
and  not  many  acquaintances.  His  fi?rce  and  passionate 
pride  often  made  him  overbearing  ;  to  stupid  Duke  or  stupid 
general  he  talked  with  haughty  superiority.  But  he  was  the 
man  for  a  crisis,  and  England  rallied  td  his  call.  "  No  man 
ever  went  into  his  private  room,"  said  of  him  an  old  soldier, 
"  but  came  out  a  better  and  a  braver  man."  His  whole 
hsart  was  filled  with  the  lovo  of  England  and  of  her  greatness, 
and  with  his  burning  words  he 
instilled  that  love  into  the  heart 
of  soldier  and  sailor  till  the 
common  man  became  a  hero  and 
the  hero  became  invincible.  "  I 
know  that  I  can  save  this  country ; 
and  I  know  that  no  one  else 
can,"  he  once  said,  and  greatly 
did  he  justify  the  boast. 
Breaking  through  all  rules  of 
seniority,  he  chose  out  able 
young  men,  and  put  them  at 
the  head  of  fleets  and  of  armies. 
When  Lord  Anson,  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  an  honest  sailor  and  a  good  administrator, 
but  not  over-fond  of  work,  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fit  out  a  certain  fleet  in  a  certain  time,  Pitt  at  once  told 
him  that  the  expedition  would  be  got  ready,  or  Anson  would 
be  impeached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  took  just 
four  days  to  get  that  expedition  ready.  Such  was  the  man 
whom  now,  in  her  utmost  need,  England  called  on  to  face 
th^  continent  in  arms. 

The  French  Capture  Foirt  William  Henry,  1757.— Early  in 
1757  Loudoun  concentrated  at  Halifax  almost  all  the  troops 
in  ths  country,  and  endeavoured  to  capture  Louisbourg.  His 
own  slowness  and  that  of  the  fleet  sent  to  help  him  kept  him 
inactive  till  August,  when  after  all  his  troops  had  embarked. 
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he  found  from  letters  captured  on  a  prize  that  Louiabourg 
had  a  garrison  of  7000  men,  and  tliat  in  the  harbour  lay  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  ships,  superior  to  his  own.  The  unhappy 
Earl  sailed  back  to  New  York,  to  hear  terrible  news. 

Montcahn  had  learned  from  prisoners  of  Loudoun's  absence, 
and  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  New  York  frontier.     He 
at  once  gathered  at  Ticonderoga  a  force  of  about  6000  French 
and  2000  Indians,  and  made  a  dash  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
Here  about  250"  men  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Munro,  while  at  Fort  Edward,  about  fourteen  miles  off,  were 
as  many  more,  under  General  Webb,  a  coward  whose  weakness 
had  helped  in  the  past  year  to  lose  Oswego.     On  the  very 
day  when  Loudoun  gave  up  his  attempt  on  Louisbourg, 
Montcalm  opened  his  trenches  ;    Webb  refused  to  answer 
the  appeals  of  the  gallant  Munro;    by  the  afternoon  of 
August  8,  300  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
and  smallpox  was  raging  in  the  small  and  unsanitary  fort ; 
on  August  9  Munro  asked  for  and  obtained  honourable  terms 
of  surrender  ;  but  hardly  had  the  British  evacuated  the  fort 
when  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians  and  many  of  them 
butchered,  though  to  save  them  Montcalm  risked  his  life 
amid   the   drunken,    red-skinned   devils.    Yet   the   French 
triumph  was  barren  ;   the  Indians  went  off  to  their  homes  ; 
the  French  Canadians  insisted  on  returning  to  their  wires 
and  their  harvests  ;   the  General  drew  back  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters. 

Thus  in  America  the  campaign  closed  amid  defeat  and 
shame.  Elsewhere  the  dawn  was  breaking.  In  India,  Clive, 
"  that  hcavcn-born  general,"  as  Pitt  called  him.  h^  won 
the  battle  of  Pla,ssey  ;  in  Germany,  our  ally  had  been  vic- 
torious ;  best  of  all,  Pitt  was  now  firmly  established  in  power 
with  an  enthusiastic  rarliament  at  his  back  and  a  still  more 
enthusiastic  nation.  Loudoun  was  recalled,  and  an  irritating 
rule  was  done  away  with  which  had  made  all  colonial  officers 
inferior  to  the  regulars  •  *  message  was  sent  to  the  governors 
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ci  the  various  colonies,  and  communicated  by  them  to  their 
legislatures,  which  roused  them  like  a  trumpst  call ;  20,000 
men  were  asked  for,  and  20,000  men  the  colonies  gladly 
gave  ;  at  home  naval  and  military  preparatiqns  were  feverishly 
pushed  on. 

The  Campaign  ol  1768.— Pitt's  plans  for  17S8  were  soon 
formed.  Not  only  were  they  m.ore  comprehensive  than  those 
of  the  year  before,  but  they  were  to  be  executed  with  speed 
and  thoroughness.  He  himself  worked  night  and  day,  und 
he  saw  to  it  that  others  did  the  same.  Three  French  squad- 
rons, under  orders  to  steal  across  to  Louisbourg,  were  blockaded 
in  harbour  or  defeated.  The  control  of  the  sea  thus  assured, 
Pitt  set  himself  to  the  reduction  of  America.  Social  and 
political  influences  compelled  him  to  replace  Loudoun  by 
the  equally  incapable  Abercromby,  but  he  strove  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  giving  him  as  second  in  command  the  most  popular 
soldier  in  the  British  army,  the  idol  alike  of  officers  and  men, 
the  gallant  young  Viscount  Howe.  His  plons  were  :  (o)  The 
main  army  under  Abercromby  was  to  strike  up  the  Hudson 
and  the  lakes  right  at  the  heart  of  the  French  colony ; 
(6)  Colonel  Jefifrey  (afterwards  Lord)  Amherst  (1717-1797)  was 
recalled  from  the  war  in  Germany,  at  a  bound  made  Major- 
genrral  over  the  heads  of  a  host  of  angry  seniors,  and  put  in 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg ;  (c)  to 
Brigadier  John  Forbes,  also  promoted  with  tue  same  reckless 
foresight,  was  entrusted  an  expeditions  gainst  Fort  Duquesne  ; 
(el)  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  capture  of  Louisbourg, 
trhich  with  calm  arrogance  Pitt  considered  certain,  Amherst 
was,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  French 
settleroents  at  New  Orleans. 

P^ncfi  Victory  at  Ticondaroga.— Early  in  July,  Abercromby, 
with  6000  regulars  and  9000  militia,  moved  up  the  Hudson  to 
attack  Montcalm,  who  with  about  3600  men  was  waiting  for 
him  at  Ticonderoga.  A  chance  shot  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.    Lord  Howe  and  Robert  Rogers  with  a  party  of 
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Rangers  were  in  the  van.  Suddenly  they  came  in  contact 
with  a  small  party  of  French,  lost  in  the  bush.  Caught 
between  two  divisions  of  the  British  army,  few  of  the 
French  escaped  ;  but  in  the  skirmish  Lord  Howe  had  fallen 
and  the  loss  of  the  British  could  hardly  be  measured  in 
regiments. 

Abercn,mby  might    have  brought  up  his  artillery  and 
battered  the  French  fort  to  pieces  ;   or  he  could  have  kept 
Montcalm  at  bay  with  a  part  of  his  overwhelming  number^-, 
marched  the  rest  round  to  one  of  various  points  higher  up 
c,  Uke  Champlain,  and  sat  there  tUl  he  had  starved  out  the 
whole  French  army,  which  had  provisions  for  but  eight  days 
But  his  one  idea  was  that  last  refuge  of  the.  incompetent 
soldier,  a  bayonet  charge.     On  the  morning  of  July  8    he 
rent  Lis  troops-he  did  not  lead  them-to  the  attack     The 
French  fought  gaUantly  behind  a  wooden  stockade,  on  the 
summit  of  a  slope  which  they  had  strewed  with  boughs  of 
trees  and  sharpened  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.     Montcalm 
and  De  Levis  were  everywhere.    English,  Scotch,  and  Ameri- 
cans strove  in  vain  to  get  at  the  enemy.    Where  all  were 
brave,  the  newly-formed  Highland  regiraents  were  bravest 
They  tore  down  the  boughs  with  their  naked  hands,  pushed 
their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  breast-work,  climbed  it  in  little 
duordered  clusters,  only  to  be  shot  down  or  bayoneted. 
Between  noon  and  B^ren  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  general 
charges.    Then  as  twilight  came  on,  Abercromby,  who  hac 
paased  his  time  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  rear,  saw  that 
even  with  such  troops  he  could  not  prevaU,  and  gave  the 
order  for  retreat.    Nearly  2000  officers  and  men  had  fallen  • 
the  Black  Watch  went  into  the  battle  1000  strong  and  came 
out   499.    No   wonder  that   Montcalm   cried   in   triumph- 
What  soldiers  are  mine  !    I  never  saw  the  hke  " 
Abercromby  still  had  13,000  men  and  his  cannon    but 
neither  he,  nor  his  army  under  such  a  chief,  was  in  any  mood 
to  try  agam.     He  retreated  to  Lake  George,   and  there 
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entrenched  himseli  against  attack — attack  by  a  foe  of  one 
third  his  numbers. 

Captare  ol  Fort  Frontoiao. — Out  of  the  darkness,  hope 
and  rejoicing  suddenly  flared.  Under  pressure  of  a  council 
of  war,  Abercromby  sent  off  on  an  independent  expedition. 
Colonel  John  Bradstreet  (1711-1774),  a  skilled  leader  of 
irregulars  who  had  served  under  Pepperell  in  1745,  and  who 
in  this  war  had  knocked  into  shape  2000  New  England 
sailors  and  whaleboat  men.  With  these,  and  1000  more  of 
the  New  England  militia,  Bradstreet  made  his  way  up  the 
Mohawk  and  down  the  Onondaga  to  the  desolate  site  of 
Oswego,  and  thence  dashed  across  at  Fort  Frontenac,  which 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  an  aged  veteran,  Be  Noyan,  with 
110  soldiers  and  labourers.  These  could  make  no  resistance, 
and  on  August  27,  the  fort  surrendered.  In  it  were  found 
vast  stores  of  munitions  of  war,  and  of  provisions  and  supplies 
for  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  other  western  posts.  The  fort 
was  battered  down  with  its  own  cannon  ;  Bradstreet  burned 
such  of  the  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  away,  burned  or 
carried  off  the  nine  armed  vessels  captured  in  the  harbour, 
and  retired  triumphant  to  Albany.  This  blow  should  have 
been  followed  up  by  another  expedition  to  rebuild  Oswego, 
to  which  the  captured  boats  and  the  stores  which  had  been 
burned  could  have  been  carried.  But  even  as  it  was  the 
French  control  of  Lake  Ontario  was  gone,  and  the  stores  of 
the  western  forts  had  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Capture  of  Louisbonig. — ^Montcalm  had  foiled  the  attack  on 
the  heart  of  the  colony ;  but  it  had  fared  badly  with  the 
extremities.  Early  in  January  a  British  squadron  had  been 
.ent  to  prevent  all  supplies  from  reaching  Louisbourg.  Later 
on,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Boscawen  (1711-1761),  known 
by  his  adoring  sailors  as  "  Old  Dreadnought,"  sailed 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  reuUtavoused  at  Halifax,  where 
by  the  end  of  May  were  gathered-  twenty-three'  ships  of 
the  line  and  eighteen  frigates  and  fireships  under  Boscawen, 
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and  11,600  soldiers  under  Amherst,  all  regulars,  save  SOD 
Bangers. 

Since  its  return  to  the  French  in  1748,  vast  sums  had  been 
spent  on  the  fortification  of  Louisbourg.  In  spite  of  tho 
blockading  squadron,  several  ships  had  found  their  way  over 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  when,  early  in  June,,Boscawen  sailed 
into  Gabarus  Bay,  there  were  in  the  harbour  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  seven  frigates,  with  crews  amounting  to  over  3000 
meii.  The  garrison,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Drucour,  consisted 
of  rather  more  than  3000  Fr3nch  and  colonial  regulars,  and 
a  body  of  the  town  militia.  On  the  walls  and  outworks  w.-ra 
mounted  over  200  cannon,         ' 

After  several  attempts  had  been  foiled  by  tho  weathor, 
Amherst  made  his  landing  on  June  8,  in  which  Brigadier 
Wolfe  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Drucour  was  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  he  fought  with  a  sprightly  gallantrj* 
which  won  the  applause  of  the  besiegers.  Conspicuous  by 
his  aide  was  his  noble  wife,  who  pointed  guns  with  her  own 
hand,  or  leaned  contemptuously  over  the  wall  to  brush  away 
with  her  handkerchief  the  dust  where  an  English  cannon  had 
made  its  mark.  Amherst  was  no  hcaven-bom  general,  but 
he  was  a  competent  and  hard-working  soldier  ;  the  trenches 
were  pushed  on ;  one  by  one  the  batteries  were  silenced  ; 
three  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  escaped  ;  the  others  were 
sunk,  set  on  fire,  or  captured ;  at  Ifvst  on  July  26,  Drucour 
surrendered,  and,  with  over  5000  officers  and  men,  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  England.  As  Governor  he  gave  up  to  the 
English  the  whole  of  Cape  Breton  and  Isle  St.  Jean  (Prince 
Edward  Island).  His  gallant  defence  had  at  least  made 
impossible  any  co-operation  of  Amherst  with  Abercromby 
in  an  attack  on  Canada,  for  though  Wolfe  and  Amherst  were 
eager  for  an  attack  on  Quebec,  Boscawen  considered  one 
impracticable  so  late  in  the  season  and  carried  his  point. 
Amherst  sailed  oil  to  Boston  and  made,  his  way  to  Lake 
George  with  reinforcements,  but  both  he  and  Abercromby 
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thought  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  another  attack.  As 
they  deliberated,  news  came  that  Montcalm  was  breaking 
np  hu  camp ;  his  example  wa»  imitated,  and  only  a  few 
•traggling  war  parties  were  left  to  carry  on  the  fighting  around 
Lake  Champlain.  *  • 

Capture  o!  Fort  DnqiwiiM.— Meanwhile  Brigadier  John 
Forbes  (1710-1759)  had  set  out  from  Philadelphia  upon  his 
march  to  Fort  Duquesne.  The  colonial  militia  of  Virginia 
were  a  much  poorer  lot  than  those  of  New  England,  who  were 
fighting  under  Bradstrect.  and  Forbes  had  infinite  trouble 
with  them.  In  an  official  letter  to  Pitt  he  writes  :  "  A  few 
of  their  principal  officers  excepted,  all  the  rest  are  an  extreme 
bad  collection  of  broken  Inn-keepers,  Horse  Jockeys,  and 
Indian  Traders,  and  the  Men  under  them  are  a  direct  copy 
of  their  officers  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  as  they  are  a 
gathering  from  the  scum  of  the  Worst  of  people  in  every 
Country." 

The  fate  of  Fort  Duquesne  had  been  sealed  by  the  loss  of 
Fort  Frontenac.  There  were  no  provisions  for  the  garrison, 
no  presents  for  the  Indians  ;  the  Indian  bands  deserted,  the 
militia  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  Illinois  country  went  home. 
But  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  weather  would  save  France. 
In  October  the  British  advanced  guard  was  still  fifty  mileg 
from  the  fort ;  the  autumn  rains  began  and  the  new-made 
road  was  soon  a  swamp  in  which  the  wagons  sank  up  to  their 
axles.  Forbes  was  dying  jf  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
and  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  but  with  Scotch  obstinacy 
he  kept  on.  On  the  evening  of  November  25  his  vanguard 
reached  the  fort,  to  x.nd  that  the  Frencu  had  evacuated  it 
on  the  pievious  day,  after  blowing  up  the  fortifications.  The 
party  which  took  possession  of  the  ruins  was  led  by  Geoige 
Washington  ;  the  defeat  of  Braddock  v.-as  avenged.  Forbes 
had  won  no  brilliant  victory,  but  the  fruits  of  hi.s  exploit  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  fall  of  Louisbouig.  "  It  opened 
the  great  west  to  Enelish  enterorise.  took  from  France  half 
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lier  savage  alliRs,  and  relieved  the  western  borders  from  tba 
acourge  of  Indian  war  "  (Parkman). 

The  strong  spirit  had  kept  up  the  weak  body  till  he  reached 
Duqucsne  ;  there  he  collapsed,  though  not  till  by  his  orders 
the  prize  had  been  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honour  of  his  equally 
heroic  master.  As  soon  as  ho  could  be  mdved,  Forbes  was 
carried  back  by  slow  and  painful  stages  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  March.  His  work  was  done, 
but  one  wishes  that  the  splendid  message  of  congratulation 
from  Pitt  had  not  arrived  too  late  ;  for  if  duty  well  done, 
"  without  vain  whimpering  or  repining,  if  pain  and  languor 
•nd  a  thou&und  obstacles  overcome  make  a  man  a  hero,  then 
there  is  no  truer  hero  in  Britain's  story  than  plain  John 
Forbes,  who  out  of  weakness  was  made  strong,  who  won  for 
Britain  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

The  Campaign  ol  1769.— After  his  mad  waste  of  so  much 
good  blood  at  Ticonderoga,  Abercromby  was  recalled,  and 
replaced  by  Amherst.  In  the  next  year  (1759)  three  lines  of 
attack  were  planned.  (1)  Amherst  was  ordered  to  take  on 
himsilf  the  attack  by  the  old  route  of  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  (2)  Brigadier  Prideaux  was  sent  to  rebuild 
Oswego,  and  then  to  strike  across  the  lake  at  Niagara,  the 
great  fort  which  controlled  all  the  commerce  of  the  upper 
lakes.  (3)  An  expedition  under  Brigadier  James  Wolfe, 
carried  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  was 
to  rendezvous  at  Louisbourg,  and  then  go  on  to  the  attack  of 
Quebee. 

Captnre  ol  Ticonderoga.— (1)  Amherst  gathered  hft  army 
cf  11,000  men  at  tL.  head  of  Lake  George,  moved  on  to 
Ticonderoga,  and  brought  up  his  artillery.  Bourlamaque, 
the  skilful  officer  whom  Montcalm  had  sent  to  the  defence 
of  the  fort,  seeing  that  he  could  not  stand  a  siege,  retreated 
toward  Montreal,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  26,  Ticonderoga 
was  at  last  in  English  hands.  Bourlamaque  then  entrenched 
himself  at  isle-aux-Noix  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  with 
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g«at  .kiU  he  held  off  hi.  antagoDUt  till  the  end  of  the  «umn,«r 

Captan  01  Nia«r«.-(2)  Meanwhile  Prideaux,  leavin.  • 
force  to  rebuild  O»wego.  had  attacked  Niagara  C'sir 
Wil  .am  Johnson  came  to  h!,  aid  with  a  large  band  of  ill  « 

but  John^n  earned  on  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  defeated  a 

largo  force  of  western  Indians  and  Fi^nch  caur.ur,.de-Ls 

wh.eh  endeavoured  to  raise  the  siege.    On  July  25  the  gatit^„ 

surrendered.      They     were     in  ">«  garrison 

deadly  fear    lest    the    Iroquois 

should  treat  them  as  their  own 

savage    allies    had   treated   the 

British  at  Fort  WUiiam  Henry, 

but  Johnson  kept  the  Indians  iii 

control,  and  sent   the  prisoners 

under    escort    to    New     York. 

Unfortunately,  Amherst  sent  the 
sluggish  Gage  to  supersede 
Johnson,  and  another  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  the  help  of 
Wolfe  was  lost. 
Captnre  of  Qneb6C.-(3)  James  '""^  '"'"" 

year  In  1757  he  had  distwguished  himself  in  an  attack 
on  the  coast  of  France  when  aWt  eve.y  one  ^se 
behaved  badly,  and  the  keen  eye  of  Pitt  had  picked 
him  out  for  promotion.  At  Louisbourg  the  bulk  of  .h. 
fighfng  had  fallen  on  him.  and  now  Pitt  had  gij^^  him  L 
hardest  work  of  the  campaign.  In  the  thin'  sickly  ^y 
lank  red  ha.r,  and  retreating  chin  there  was  little  out^^ 
evidence  of  the  spirit  within-a  spirit  ardent  and  indomitTbte 
a  spmt  which  won  the  lov  of  his  men  and  yet  enforced  the 

blend  of  tenderness  and  fire ;  the  latter,  under  the  influeno^ 
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of  nervouaiMM,  tometimos  pUyed  him  <alw,  u  when  at  hb 
fiul  interview  witli  Pitt  he  drew  bis  sword  and  with  tmoy 
big  words  went  stamping  about  the  room.  The  old  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  could  never  understand  Pitt's  way  o* 
giving  promotion  without  regard  either  to  seniority  or  infln- 
enoe,  told  King  George  II  that  Pitt's  new  general  was  mad. 
"  Mad,  is  he  ?  "  snapped  back  the  shrewd  old  monaroh, 
"  then  I  wish  he  would  bite  some  of  my  other  generals." 

With  him  was  associated  Admiral  Saunders,  and  the  two 
oo-operat«d  as  splendidly  as  Amherst  and  Boscawen  had 
done  in  the  year  before.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  often  jealous 
of  each  other,  but  there  was  ho  room  for  jealouf^y  in  Pitt's 
men  ;  they  served  the  Empire  with  the  same  devotion  aa 
did  their  great  master. 

Tha  nmoh  Plan  ot  Oetenoe.— On  Jane  26,  the  English 
fleet  cast  anchor  off  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  task  of  the 
young  general  was  a  hard  one.  Though  he  had  with  hia  the 
very  flower  of  the  British  army,  they  were  not  more  than 
0000  men,  in  addition  to  the  sailors.  Against  him  were 
Montcalm,  De  Levis,  and  about  14,000  men  in  arms.  Mont- 
oaLu  had  curbed  his  natural  impetuosity,  and  had  drawn  up 
his  troops  behind  lines  of  defence,  built  all  along  the  Bsauport 
shore  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Montmorenci.  rhe  French 
ministry  at  home,  which  was  faring  but  badly  in  the  war 
with  Frederick,  refused  him  reinforcements ;  but  he  had 
patched  up  his  quarrel  with  Vaudreuil,  and  had  called  out 
the  local  militia.  The  help  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  people 
were  with  good  reason  devoted,  was  called  in,  a  Holy  War 
preached  through  every  parish,  and  over  10,000  militia  hail 
turned  out  to  fight  for  a  land  not  greatly  changed  now  from 
what  it  was  then,  a  smiling  land  of  sunny  fruit  and  waving 
grain,  a  goad  land,  worth  fighting  for. 

Behind  his  ramparts  Montcalm  sat  secure,  and  nothing 
could  lure  him  out.  Wolfe  established  camps  on  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  on  Point  Levis,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mont- 
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morenci.  Holding  with  his  fleet  the  whole  basin  of  Quebec, 
he  ferried  his  men  comfortably  to  and  fro  on  shipboard,  while 
the  soldiers  of  France  sweated  hither  and  thither  on  foot, 
under  the  summer  sun.  His  batteries  on  Point  Levis  laid 
the  city  in  ruins  ;  far  and  wide  his  troops  wasted  the  land  ; 
but  he  could  not  force  Montcalm  to  come  out  against  him,  and 
an  attempt  to  ford  the  Montmorenoi  under  cover  of  an  attack 
on  the  Beauport  shore,  was  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss. 
Almost  in  despair  he  held  a  council  with  his  brigadiers, 
Moncktcn,  Townshend,  and  Murray.  Townshend  suggested 
that  an  sttempt  at  landing  above  the  city  might  be  made  ; 
Wolfe  accepted  the  suggestion,  worked  out  a  plan,  and  on 
the  night  of  September  12  made  the  attempt. 

Meanwhile  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  and  Niagara 
had  oompslled  Montcalm  to  send  off  reinforcements  to  Bour- 
lamaque,  and  to  station  De  Levis  with  a  detachment  of 
troops  at  Montreal ;  bad  food  and  the  desire  to  return  to 
their  ripening  crops  had  caused  many  of  the  militia  to  desert. 
Montcalm  had  with  him  below  the  city  about  6000  men ; 
eight  miles  above,  at  Cap  Rouge,  was  his  aide-de-camp, 
Bougainville,  with  3000  ;  in  between  were  various  small 
detachments. 

Wolfe  made  his  attempt  at  the  Anse  du  Foulon,  known 
ever  since  as  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  a  steep  path  leads  up  the 
precipice.  At  its  top  was  a  post,  commanded  by  Duchambon 
ie  Vergor,  of  whom  we  last  heard  at  Beausejour.  Montcalm, 
seeing  the  importance  of  this  post,  had  wished  it  to  be  rein- 
forced by  the  regiment  de  Guienne,  800  sturdy  veterans, 
but  Vaudreuil  had  countermanded  the  order,  with  the  words, 
"  We  shall  see  to  that  to-morrow."  The  morrow  gave  him 
other  tkings  to  think  of.  Up  the  hill  in  the  darkness  wen'. 
the  troops,  the  Highlanders  in  the  van.  Even  of  his  fe  /, 
Vergor  had  let  the  majority  go  home  to  reap  their  fields  ; 
the  remainder  were  surprised,  and  Vergor  sprang  out  of 
bed  onljr  to  be  captured  in  his  shirt.    All  through  the  night 
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the  troops  scrambled  up  the  path,  and  were  drawn  up  Jby. 
their  officers  on  the  level  ground  west  of  the  city,  koo^" 
from  an  early  settler  in  the  time  of  Champlain,  Abraham 
Martin  by  name,  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  By  momii^ 
WaMe  had  nearly  4000  men  in  the  firing-line. 

The  Battle  of  the  Plains  o!  Abraham.— Montcahn  too  had 
not  been  idle.  By  nine  o'clock  he  had  brought  his  men 
across  the  St.  Charles,  and  got  them  into  line,  then,  instead 
of  waiting  for  Bougainville,  he  pushed  on  to  the  attack.  His 
troops  advanced  with  heavy  firing,  and  inflicted  con8ide];able 
loss  ;  the  British  stood  grim  and  silent  till  the  enemy  were 
within  forty  yards,  and  then,  poured  in  a  succession  of  volleys 
which  swept  the  French  away.  Montcalm,  trying  to  rally 
the  fugitives,  was  shot  in  the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the 
city.  Wolfe  had  already  fallen,  shot  through  the  breast, 
though  he  lingered  till  to  his  dying  ea-  was  brought  the  news 
of  victory.  Moncktou  had  also  been  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Townshend,  who  carried  on  the  pursuit 
with  vigour  and  success.  The  command  of  Quebec  and  of 
the  French  troops  devolved  upon  Vaudreuil,  who  for  all  his 
boastmg  lost  his  nerve  and  fled  toward  Montreal,  leaving  in 
the  city  a  weak  garrison,  under  an  incompetent  and  nervous 
veteran,  De  Ramezay.  Montcahn  was  still  alive,  but  would 
give  no  orders  ;  his  thoughts  were  of  his  soul's  welfare,  and 
even  in  the  confusion  a  brave  priest  was  found  to  give  him 
the  last  rites  of  his  Church  ;  at  times  his  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  his  wife  and  children,  far  away  in  the  pleasant  chateau 
land  of  Gascony.  In  the  night  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
hole  dug  by  a  bursting  English  shell  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Ursnline  Convent. 

Fall  of  Qnebec.— Quebec  had  not  yet  fallen.  When  De  LevU 
heard  of  the  disaster,  he  came  tearing  down  from  Montreal, 
gathering  and  heartening  the  fugitives  as  he  came.  Had 
De  Ramezay  not  been  half  senile,  the  city  could  almost 
certainly  have  held  out  till  his  appearance ;  but  Townshend 
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pressed  the  siege,  and  on  September  18  the  city  surrendered 
with  De  Levis  and  rescue  only  thirty  miles  off.  ' 

Second  BatUe  o!  the  PhUM^-During  the  winter  the  British 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  Murray,  suffered  terribly 
from  cold  and  from  scurry.  They  had  been  inadequately 
suppUed  with  wmter  clothing,  though  the  kindly  nuns,  partly 
from  charity  and  partly  from  modestv,  supplied  the  High- 
landers with  long  stockings.  When  the  spring  came,  ant* 
De  Levis,  who  had  wintered  at  Montreal,  came  down  to  strike 
«  last  blow  for  France,  Murray  could  put  in  the  field  against 
his  enemy's  7000,  barely  3000  men,  and  these  are  described 
by  one  of  themselves  as  ','  a  poor  pitiful  handful  of  half- 
starved,  scorbutic  skeletons."  Yet  he  marched  out,  and 
on  April  28  was  fought  the  second  battle  of  the  Plains  often 
called  the  Battle  of  Sainte  Foye,  in  which,  after  sp'lendid 
bravery  on  both  sides,  Murray  was  comp-Iled  to  retreat  inio 
the  city  with  the  loss  of  1100  men.  His  condition  was  worse 
than  that  of  De  Ramezay  in  the  previous  autumn,  but  the 
spint  of  commander  and  of  troops  was  unbroken,  and  they 
held  De  Levis  at  bay. 

Capture  of  MontreaL-On  May  9,  groups  of  English  on  the 
ramparts,  and  of  French  along  the  river's  bank,  watched  a 
fngate  come  slowly  up  the  river.  On  her  nationality  depended 
the  fate  of  Canada.  Should  she  be  French,  no  earthly  power 
coula  Sive  Murray  from  surrendrr.  At  last  a  little  ball  ran 
up  to  her  mast-head,  hung  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  out 
into  the  glorious  white  ensign,  v,ith  the  Union  Jack  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  comer.  She  was  the  frigate  Lowestoffe 
with  the  news  that  a  British  fleet  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrenje.  A  few  days  later  De  Levis  broke  up  his  camp 
•nd  retreated  to  Montreal.  During  the  eariy  si-mmer  Amherst 
concentrated  at  Oswego,  and  then  came  slowly  down  the 
St.  Lawrence.  A  second  army  advanced  by  way  of  Lake 
Ghamplain  and  th«  Richelieu.  Murray  advanced  from 
Quebec,  and  early  in  September  the  three  commanders  met 
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before  Montreal.  On  the  night  of  September  7,  De  Levis 
and  h«  French  regulars  burned  their  flags  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helen  s,  to  save  the  colours  from  the  enemy.  They  had 
done  all  that  men  might  do  ;  the  fall  of  Canada  was  due  not 
to  them  but  to  the  incompetent  and  foolish  government  at 
home.  On  the  next  day,  Vaudreuil  and  De  Levis  surrendered 
to  Amherst. 

Peace  of  Pam.-Though  the  French  did  not  formaUy  give 
.  up  Canada  for  over  two  years, 
there  was   no   more   fighting. 
Murray  at    Quebec    governed 
the  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of   Amherst    at    head- 
quarters in  New  York.     Fight- 
ing  went    on    in    India,    in 
Europe,  in  the   West  Indies. 
At  last  it  was  over,   and  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1763,   France  cleared 
bag  and  baggage  out  of  North 
America,  keeping  of  her  former 
Empire    only    the   two    little 
islands    of     St.     Pierre     and 
Miquelon,  as  a  shelter  for  her 
boats,  which  came  to  fish  for 
cod  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.     By  this  P  ..oe,  Great 
Britain  took  over  the  whole  of  North  America  east' of  the 
Mississippi,  except  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain.    From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  Fnpert's  Land  the  Union  Jack  was  supreme. 

Pontiac'i  War.— But  England  was  not  yet  to  have  peaop. 
The  Indians  of  the  west  had  seen  with  alarm  Robert  ^iogen 
take  possession  of  the  western  post*  (1760-1).  The  Sieneh 
had  come  among  them  to  trade  and  to  depart;  but  the 
advance  of  the  English  was  lik^  the  slow  rising'  jf  a  tide 
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withont  'M  ebb.    Hfidly  IimI  the  news  of  the  Feaoe  of  FltriiK^*' 
been  published  when  almost  all  the  Algonquin  tribes  east  of 
the  Mississippi  joined  for  one  last  struggle  against  the  white 
invader.    With  them  were  joined  the  Wyandots  and  the    ,, 
Senecas-:    the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  kept  quiet  *' 
the  rest  of  ^he  Six  Nations.    The  leader  of  the  confederacy 
nas  Pontiac,  an  Oitawa  chief,  renowned  for  his  eloquence, 
courage,  and  statesmanship.     In  May  1 763,  they  rose  suddenly 
and  secretly  all  along  the  frontier.    Detroit,  under  Major 
Gladwyn,   held   out ;    but  Sandusky,   St.   Joseph,"  Michili- 
mactdnac.  Miami,  Presqu'lle,  and  other  posts  were  captuied, 
and  as  far  south  as  Virginia  burning  houses,  and  women 
weeping   over   the   mangled    bodies   of   their   brothers  and    ' 
husbands,  told  the  ghastly  tale  of  Indian  warfare.     British   ^ 
officers  were  tortured  with  such  fiendish  cruelty  that  Amherst 
lost  all  control  of  himself,  and  advised  his  subordinate.  Colonel 
Bouquet,   to  send  among  the   Indians   blankets  inoculated 
with  smallpox,  a  request  which    Bouquet  endeavoured  to 
carry  out. 

Gradually  the  red  man  was  beaten  back.  Bouquet,  alter 
two  days'  hard  fighting,  won  the  battle  of  Bushy  Bun  and 
relieved  Fort  Pitt.  After  nearly  a  year  Pontiac  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Detroit  and  to  make  peace.  A  few  years 
later  the  great  chief  wag  killed  m  a  private  q^uarrel  with 
another  Indian. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FIRST  YEABS  OF  BRITISH  RULB 


Canada  in  1763. — Great  Britain  had  thus  taken  over  a  people^ 
who  differed  from  herself  and  from  her  other  colonists  in 
North  America  in  race,  religion,  language,  and  customs. 
England  and  France  had  been  at  war  for  generations  ;  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  considered  hatred  of  each  other  to  be 
»  patriotic  duty  ;  nowhere  had  the  fires  of  hatred  blazed  so 
high  as  between  the  Canadians  and  the  English  colonists. 
The  religious  history  of  the  two  countries  ever  since  the 
Reformation  had  given  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  a 
bitter  loathing  of  each  other.  In  England,  in  17R3,  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  hold  any  public 
office,  or  be  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  King  George  III 
had  just  come  to  the  throne,  so  strong  a  Protestant  that  in 
after  years  he  refused  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  any 
office  in  Ireland,  though  they  formed  four^  fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion. Such  a  country  and  such  a  king  found,  in  Canada, 
Roman  Catholicism  absolute  and  unquestioned.  Since  the 
days  of  Champlain,  Protestants  had  hardly  been  seen  in  the 
country.  Louis  XIV  had  driven  them  out  of  France  and 
forbidden  them  to  enter  the  colonies. 

Great  Britain  did  not  enter  upon  her  task  with  much  enthu- 
■iasm.  She  had  felt  no  special  need  for  Canada.  Rupert's 
Land  was  supplying  her  with  fun,  and  the  American  colonies 
with  the  products  of  farm,  forest,  and  sea.  Canada  had  been 
conquered  in  much  the  same  spirit  aa  a  farmer  smokes  out 
a  neat  ot  wasps.in.  order  to  allow  the  people  of  New  Bnglanri 
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and  New  York  to  sleep  aound  in  their  beds,  aeooie  from  th« 
trar-whoop  and  the  soalping-knife.  However,  now  that  ihe 
had  taken  it,  Great  Britain  set  to  work  in  right  English  fashion 
to  do  the  best  she  could  for  her  new  possession. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  cession  Canada  was  left  under 
military  rule,  but  on  October  7,  1763,  by  a  Boyal  Proclama- 
tion, the  King  divided  bis  new  possessions  in  North  America 
into  four  provinces,  of  which  Canada  was  one.  General 
James  Murray,  who  had  been  in  charge  since  1760,  was 
appointed  the  first  Governor. 

The  population  at  this  time  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts : 

(1)  The  governor  and  bis  staff,  who  were  sent  out  from 
England.  (2)  The  seigniors  and  the- clergy.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  the  seigniors  were  given  eighteen  months  in 
which,  if  they  wished,  they  might  sell  their  estates  and  remove 
to  France  ;  of  this  proviso  some  few  of  them  took  advantage. 
The  clergy  with  one  or  two  exceptions  remained  with  their 
flocks.  (3)  The  habitants  themselves,  about  65,000  in  number, 
who  had  retired  to  their  farms,  there  to  await  what  might 
befall.  (4)  An  increasing  number  of  so-called  Englishmen 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
Scotch-Americans  from  New  England,  in  close  connexion 
with  certain  large  business  houses  in  Ix>ndon. 

Qnairel  between  the  New  Settlers  and  the  Governor. — 
Quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  English  settlers  and 
Governor  Murray,  who  called  them  on  one  occasion  "  the 
licentious  fanatics  trading  here,"  on  another  "  four  hundred 
and  fifty  contemptible  sutlers  and  traders,"  and  on  another 
"  the  most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew."  His 
anger  was  probably  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  soldier  for  the 
business  man.  By  "  licentious  "  the  Governor  only  meant 
disobedient  to  his  authority,  and  by  "  fanatics  "  that  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  New  England 
Independents.    As  for  immorality,  they  were  certainly,  much 


NEW  SETTLERS 

more  M>ber  than  the  average  BritUh  officer  of  the  day,  and 
they  made  trade  and  commerce  thrive  ai  never  before.  What- 
ever the  cause,  there  wag  from  the  beginning  a  quarrel  between 
the  busmess  men  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  the  Governor 
and  also  between  the  same  b.mnegg  men  and  the  French' 
The  Governor  soon  came  to  prefer  the  latter,  who  were 
accustomed  to  discipline  and  to  obedience  to  authority 
Writing  to  the  British  Government,  he  calls  the  French 
Canadians  "perhaps  the  bravest  and  the  best  race  upon  the 
globe  a  race  who,  could  they  be  indulged  with  a  few  privUeges 
which  (he  laws  of  England  deny  to  Roman  Catholics  at  home 
would  soon  become  the  most  faithful  and  most  useful  set  of 
men  in  this  American  Empire." 

The  New  Englanders  had  come  from  .■*  country  where 
everything  was  controlled  by  the  Town  Meeting,  or  by  the 
Assembly  to  which  the  Town  Meeting  sent  representatives. 
*rom  the  first  they  strongly  objected  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  quarrel  grew  steadily  more  bitter 
till  m  176»  they  successfully  petitioned  for  his  recall  on  a 
number  of  grounds,  of  which  the  two  chief  were  that  he  unduly 
fovoured  the  French,  and  that  iie   "discountenanced  the 
Protestant  religion  by  almost  a  total  neglect  of  attendance 
upon  the  service  rf  the  Church."    They  also  sent  in  constant 
petitions  for  representative  government,  by  which  they  meant 
a  government  in  which  Protestants  alone  would  be  repre- 
sented ;    that  is,  that  a  Pariiament  elected  by  about  400 
English  Protestant  voters  should  control  the  destinies  of 
over  60,000  French  Roman  Catholics. 

Grievances  ol  the  Habitants.-But  if  the  English  settlers 
were  growing  restless,  so  also  were  the  habilant>,.  No  one 
knew  what  laws  were  in  force,  and  their  everyday  affairs 
got  mto  sad  confusion.  Under  the  French  they  had  had  a 
legal  code  known  as  the  "  Custom  of  Pari.s."  which  had  been 
brought  out  from  Old  France,  and  which  had  been  made  to 
suit  their  needs  I7  the  k!rdly  Intendant.    Were  they  still 
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under  this,  or  had  it  been  superseded  by  the  laws  of  EngUnd  T 
Men  who  had  failed  to  make  a  living  in  England  or  in  the 
American  Colonies,  disbanded  French  soldiers  and  other 
clever  but  dishonest  fellows,  obtained  or  claimed  powers  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  preyed  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
habitantt,  and  m  many  cases  ruined  them.  "  Three  or  four 
hundred  families,"  said  Murray's  successor.  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
"  have  been  turned  out  of  their  houses,  land  sold  for  not 
one-eighth  of  its  value,  debtors  ruined  and  debte  still  un- 
discharged, fees  absorbing  everything." 

MMwef.— On  Murray's  recall  in  1766,  (he  British  Govern- 
ment, to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  sent  out 
^o  very  able  and  high-minded  men.    The  first  of  these  was 
Francis  Mas^res  (1731-1824),  the  Attorney-General,  a  trim 
little  lawyer,  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  wore  a  three-cornered 
hat.   wig,  and  niffl  s.   tJ.^  <,ostume  of  the  feign  of  King 
George  II.    Though  of  Huguenot  descent,  Masires  would 
have  »!!owed  the  practice  by  the  French  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.    He  would  have  settled  the  legal  difficulty 
by  a  mixed  system  of  laws,  in  which  (he  habittnU  retained 
as  mi.oh  of  their  own  civil  law  as  oonpemed  their  daily  life, 
so  that  such  matters  as  the  tenure  and  transfer  of  land  the 
making  of  wills,  the  performance  of  marriage,  and  the  giving 
of  dowers,  would  be  settled  in  their  old  accustomed  way, 
whUe  m  other  matters  English  law  would  prevail.    He  would 
have  placated  the  English  subjects  by  holding  out  hope  of 
an  Assembly  in  a  few  years,  and  by  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  English  criminal  law,  and  of  such  parts  of  the  civil 
law  as  concerned  trade  and  commerce. 

Carleton.— At  the  same  time  there  came  out  as  Murray's 
successor.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (1724-1808),  who  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  Wolfe,  and  had  served  under  him  at  the  siege 
of  Quebec.  There  he  had  done  good  service,  both  as  Quarter- 
master-General, and  by  his  advice  to  the  engineers.  In  after 
years,  m  we  shall  .see,  in  her  time  of  doubt  and  peril,  it  w»' 
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W»  keen  soldierly  eye  and  cool  soldierly  heart  which  saved 

Canada  for  the  Empire. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  unstained  and  scrupulous  honour. 

Colonial  Governors  of  the  time  were  entitled,  in  addition  to 

their  salary,   to  certain  fees  and   perquisites.    There   was 

nothing  unlawful  about  accepting  these,  and  Murray  had 

taken  them.    Carleton  was  a  poor  man,  yet  before  ho  was 

two  months  in  Canada  he  gave  them  up,  saving,  "  There  is 

•  certain  appearance  of  dirt,  a 

sort  of  meanness  in  exacting  fees 

on  every  occasion.     I   think  it 

necessary  for  the  King's  service 

that  his  representative  at  least 

should  be  thought  unsullied." 
Hi*  PoUtioal  Views.— But  while 

we  must  praise  his  soldierly  skill 

and   his   untainted  honour,  the 

wisdom  of  his  political  views  is 

more  doubtful.  There  was  at 
this  time  in  England  a  growing 
dislike  for  the  American  Colonies 
which  had  begun  the  resistance 
to  British  authority,  which  ended 
in  the  American  Revolution.  The  American  Colonies  believed 
in  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  ;  nearly  all  English 
thinkers  of  the  time  thought  that  the  psople  would  bo  better 
governed  by  a  small  highly  trained  upper  class.  With  this 
view  Carleton  fully  agreed  ;  he  had  also  all  the  soldier's  love  cf 
discipline,  order,  and  prompt  obedience,  so  that  both  he  and 
those  at  home  were  resolved  to  keep  down  the  new  settkrs 
in  Canada,  who  seemed  to  them  to  represent  the  democratic 
American  ways.  He  had  no  hope  whatever  that  the  English 
would  ever  be  in  the  majority  in  Canada  :  "  Barring  a  catas- 
trophe shocking  to  think  of,  this  country  must  to  the  end  of 
time  be  peopled  by  tb»  Canadian  race,  who  already  have 
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taken  auch  flnii  root  and  got  to  lo  great  a  height,  that  any 
r  w  stock  transplanted  would  be  totally  hid  and  imperceptible 
among  thfni,  except  in  the  town*  of  Quebec  and  Montreal." 
If  then,  he  argued,  the  French  are  always  to  bo  in  a  majority, 
if  they  are  the  obedient  jmrt  of  the  population,  and  as  such 
to  be  encouraged,  it  is  obvious  that  wc  must  redress  their 
grievances,  give  thrm  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  like  themselves,  and  as  much  a« 
possible  unlike  the  American  Colonics  to  the  south. 

The  Qnebeo  Act— Thus  from  the  first  Carlcton  favoured 
the  French  Canadians  ;  by  an  ordinance  (1770)  he  gave  them 
IjBck  much  of  their  own  civil  law,  took  away  nmch  of  the 
power  from  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  established  regular 
courts  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  In  1770  he 
returned  to  England  to  press  his  views  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  at  last  in  June  1774  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed 
the  Quebec  Act,  to  which  French  Canadians  have  ever  since 
looked  back  almost  as  Englishmen  do  to  Magna  Charta. 

By  this  Act  (o)  the  boundaries  of  Canada  were  extended 
to  take  in  Labrador  on  the  east,  and  to  the  south  and  west 
all  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  out 
of  which  have  since  been  formed  the  great  states  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  (6)  The  French  were 
given  the  fullest  permission  to  practise  their  own  religion ; 
in  Older  not  to  offend  their  consciences  they  were  allowed 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  did  not  include  words 
off'^nsive  to  their  faith,  as  the  English  oath  of  the  time  did  ; 
the  clergy  were  allowed  to  enforce  legal  payment  of  their 
accustomed  dues,  especially  the  dime  or  tithe,  (c)  The  old 
French  civil  law  was  to  bo  used  in  its  entirety,  save  that  the 
King  might,  if  he  so  wished,  grant  lands  in  freehold,  to  be 
subject  to  the  land  laws  of  England,  (d)  English  criminal 
law  was  introduced,  for  though  so  much  more  severe  than 
our  present  code  that  to  us  it  seems  written  in  blood,  it  was 
milder  than  that  of  France,  which  allowed  arbitrary  imprison^ 
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ment  and  the  lue  of  the  rack  and  torture.  (,.)  No  AMcmbly 
WM  granted  ;  the  country  wan  to  be  under  a  Governor  with 
a  Council  of  not  fewer  than  wventeen  or  more  than  twenty- 
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Scat*  of  MlUa 


three  persons  chosen  by  the  King,  which  really  meant  chosen 
by  the  Governor. 

Anger  of  the  American  Colonie».-This  Act  wa«  opposed  by 
tttt  who  had  now  been  promoted  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
*Arl  of  Chatham,  because  it  gave  offence  to  the  American 
Colomes,  which  were  by  this  time  on  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
They  objected  to  the  privileges  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
rehgion ;  they  objected  to  having  at  their  doors  a  colony 
governed  without  an  Assembly;  most  of  all  they  objected 
to  this  great  extension  of  the  boundaries.    Just  at  this  time 
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th3  Americans  were  beguning  to  cross  the  monntaiiu  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  air  was  full  of  talk  of  land 
companies,  real  estate  offices  were  springing  up  on  all  sides, 
and  here  was  the  British  Government  putting  the  land  in 
which  they  had  been  speculating  under  the  control  of  the 
hated  French.  The  British  Government  claimed  that  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
Indians,  whom  American  fur-traders  and  land  agents  were 
demoralizing  with  bad  rum  and  worse  whisky.  To  the 
Americans  it  seemed  not  protection  to  the  Indians  but  punish- 
ment to  themselves.  In  October  1774,  their  Continental 
Congress,  which  was  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  issued  "  Aa 
Address  to  the  People  of  GJreat  Britain,"  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  protest  against  the  Act,  they  say :  "  Nor 
can  we  suppress  our  astonishment  that  a  British  parliament 
•  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion 
that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety, 
bigotry,  psrsecution,  murder,  and  rebellion  through  every 
part  of  the  world."  But  these  religioua  objections  were 
merely  a  fine  cloak  for  the  greed  of  the  land-grabbers,  for 
only  five  days  later  they  issued  "  A  letter  to  the  Province  of 
Qu  bee,"  in  which  they  pay  the  highest  compliments  to  the 
"  gallant  and  glorious  resistance  "  which  the  inhabitants  had 
made  to  Great  Britain,  speak  of  their  "  courage  and  gene- 
rosity," and  say  :  "  What  is  offered  you  by  the  late  Act  of 
Flirliament  ?  Liberty  of  conscience  in  your  religion  ?  No. 
God  gave  it  to  you."  The  "  Address  "  and  the  "  Letter  " 
seem  somewhat  contradictory. 

Was  the  Qneb«c  Act  Wise  P— Was  the  Quebec  Act  a  wise 
one  ?  If  the  American  Colonies  could  have  been  saved,  it 
was  unwise  in  the  extreme  thus  to  add  fuel  to  their  anger, 
but  if  we  think  that  American  indep3ndence  was  by  this  time 
inevitable,  the  Quebec  Act  at  least  gave  to  Great  Britain  the 
loyalty  of  Canada  during  the  war  which  was  to  come  ;  if  the 
■hip  was  doomed,  the  Act  at  least  saved  one  of  the  pieces. 
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Its  clauses  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism  gave  her,  and 
have  given  htr  ever  since,  the  loyalty  of  the  clergy  ;  its  legal 
provisions  gave  her  that  of  the  lawyers;  and  though  the 
habitant  grumbled  at  having  to  pay  tithes,  which  had  not 
been  collected  during  the  past  eleven  years,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  the  lawyers  that 
his  gnimbling  went  for  little. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
DmuKo  the  Seven  Years  War  the  colonists  had  fought  man- 

n?he°V,;  "''  °'  ^"'**  ^"**'"=   Ma^achusettstd  put 

m  the  field  one  out  of  eveiy  four  of  her  able-bodied  men 

•    When  at  the  end  of  the  War  the  mother  country^ed  them 

tuh  ^7  "I  h'  '*'"''''''  ^^"^  P"'P''  -  N-  England  r^ 
wuh  praises  of  her  generosity.  "  The  Lord  hath  done  gr^ 
thmgs  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  was  the  text  of  a  hunE 
sermons.  Seven  years  lat.r  (1770)  British  soldiers  wTiJ 
stoned  by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Boston  ;  twelve  yea^  ^Z 
(1776  the  colonists  broke  into  armed  revolt,  with  MasT 
chusetts  men  among  their  most  prominent  kaders  iZt 
were  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  terrible  revulsion  of  feeW 

stcem,"  "tT:"  *''  '"*°'^  °'  ^"*^''  North  Amen'I 
bZht  1"  r  ^°"'"«  """'*'•"«  of  the  events  which 
brought  about  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  attitude  of 
Canadians  during  that  struggle,  of  the  great  mights  o1 
Loyalists    o  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  aftfr  the  wf^and  of 

tn^nd  II'';'  ""  *''"  "  ''''  development  of  our  coStu- 
tion  and  the  formation  of  our  public  sentiment 

CansMoI  the  Revolution.    I.  The  Character  of  the  Colonist! 

oTShAm  ^ft  ""'""'^  °°  '""^  Atlantic^r^- 

of  North  America  had  been  established  by  men  who  had  left 
their  mother  country  under  a  sense  of  wrong.  I^w  E^liS 
had  been  colonized  by  Puritan,  seeking  Mugef^m'te 
rehgious  and  political  despotism  of  the  Stua^;^UXl 
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by  the  more  d^ply  wronged  Quakers  ;  Maryland,  by  perse- 
IZ  ^°T"  ^'"r"--  I»'°  the  Carolina!  and  the  wl 
T^    XT     .    /  ''°'''"''''  '°"*''  °'  New  England  had  gone 

turc^y  North  of  Ireland  men,  driven  from  thdr  homes  b/the 
™.ons  la.d  by  Great  Britain  on  their  manufactLs, 
Scotch  Jacobites  ownmg  aUegiance  not  to  King  George,  but 
to  Charhe  over  the  water,"  French  Huguenots  and  Ge  man 
P«3testants  fleemg  from  Roman  Catholic  kings  and  bishops. 
Hardly  a  colony  but  had  been  peopled  by  men  suffering  from 
a  sense  of  wrong,  and  impatient  of  restraint 

n  lleir  Freedom  from  Control.-As  compared  with  France 

?r .  T"  "  '''  ^''  ""'""'^^  '*'°"''-  Their  population 
h«lstead.ly  grown,  and  with  it  their  independence  Neither 
Bishop  nor  Intendant  controlled  them,  and  the  Governor  had 
httle  of  the  power  of  his  French  namesake.  Each  colony  had 
managed  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  parliament,  elected  by  its 
own  people.  These  parliaments  had  produced  a  set  of 
politicians  many  of  whom  were  men  of  great  ability  and 
energy,  who  longed  for  a  wider  sphere 

ri"^."  "TTf"  8wtem.-Yet  while  compared  with 
Canada  they  had  been  free,  their  laws  had  frequVntly  been 
repealed  by  the  British  Government,  especially  IL  dea^ 
with  trade  and  commerce.     In  theory  the  colonial  system 

,1  rH  v"^'"  ■^'^  '^'"  '^'  ='""•'  "^  '^'  "f  France-th^ 
so-called  Mercantile  System  by  which  the  ParUament  of  Great 
Bntam  endeavoured  to  knit  together  the  mother  countrv, 
and  her  colomes  into  a  great  self-contained  Empire,  in  which 
each  part  produced  that  which  it  was  best  fitted  to  produce 
By  asenes  of  laws,  known  as  the  Navigation  Acts,  or  Acts 
of  Trade,  manufacturing  had  been  restricted  to  the  mother 

forbidden  o  Americans ;  in  the  colonies,  where  labour  was 
dear,  but  land  cheap  and  fertile,  the  growth  of  such  raw 
materials  as  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  timber  had  been  en- 
couraged by  bounties,  and  by  a  preference  in  the  English 
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market.  The  coloniee  were  also  forbiddeD  to  use  any  other 
than  Imperial  ships,  to  buy  any  other  manuiactures  than 
those  ot  Great  Britain,  or  to  ship  certain  "  enumerated  com- 
modities "  to  otHer  than  British  ports. 

This  system  had  not  greatly  hampered  the  colonies.  Ono 
or  two  small  manufacturers  were  crushed  out,  but  this  was 
more  than  repaid  {a)  by  the  growth  of  shipbuilding  in  New 
England  ;  (6)  by  the  bounties  and  preferences  given  in  the 
British  market ;  (cj  by  the  protection  given  by  the  British 
Navy,  not  only  against 'other  countries,  but  against  pirates, 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigltteentb  centuries,  were  a 
very  real  menace  ;  (d)  by  the  smuggling  which  went  on, 
especially  with  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
3<>uth  America  To  these  they  sent  cattle  and  horses,  wheat 
and  com,  timber  and  fish  ;  from  them  they  got  in  return  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  ind  a  steady  stream  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Yet,  while  this  system  had  not  really  hampered  them,  it 
had  undoubtedly  angered  them.  Its  advantages  they  took 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Its  drawbacks  they  tended  to  regard 
as  so  many  injustices  done  them  by  a  British  Parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  represented. 

IV.  Tactlennew  ot  the  Kitish  Oovatiunait.— Thus  by  1763 
a  national  spirit  was  growing  up,  and  the  removal  of  the 
French  thunder-cloud  gave  it  full  scope.  I>itt  had  been 
driven  from  office  (1761)  by  the  nanow-minded  King 
George  III,  and  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
and  his  ministers,  of  whom  the  chief  in  176.^  was  Pitt's  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  an  obstinate  and  pedantic 
lawyer.  Just  when  the  Americans  were  crowing  over  their 
exploits,  and  mourning  over  their  dead  and  their  debte,  the 
tactless  Grenville  decided  to  make  use  of  the  British  navy 
to  put  dowr  smuggling  with  a  strong  hand.  Great  was  the 
discontent. 

The  Stamp  Act.— In  1765,  at  the  height  of  the  discontent, 
Grenville  introduced  a  Stamp  Act,  by  which  all  contracts  ha^ 
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to  be  made  on  stamped  paper  bought  from  a  govermnent 
official.  The  proceeds  of  this  and  of  other  laws  which  were 
announced  were  to  go  to  support  a  standing  army  in  America, 
the  need  of  which  had  been  made  manifest  by  Fontiac's 
rising.  To  this  the  Americans  refused  to  submit ;  the 
ollicers  who  tried  to  sell  the  stamps  were  mobbed,  and  their 
houses  broken  into.  The  colonists  ^ admitted  the  justice  of 
making  them  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  all  the  cost 
of  defence  against  the  Indians  ;  but  they  took  their  stand  aa 
the  doctrine  that  t><ere  should  be  "no  taxation  without 
representation  ;  "  thai  they  would  tax  themselves,  if  necessiuy, 
but  would  allow  no  British  Parliament  to  tax  them.  In  the 
next  year  (1766),  urged  on  by  Pitt,  the  British  Government 
repealed  the  Act.  The  repeal  was  wise,  but  from  it  the 
Americans  learned  the  evil  lesson  that  the  British  Government 
would  yield  to  lawlessness. 

Other  foolish  laws  were  soon  passed  through  the  influence 
of  the  King,  and  again  the  Americans  broke  out  into  violenbe 
and  mob  rule.  As  rebellion  spread  in  America  so  did  resent- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  Who  were  these  backwoodsmen  to 
resist  her  imperial  might !  In  vain  Pitt  pleaded  for  mod>  u- 
Uon,  urged  that  the  obnoxious  Acts  should  be  repealed,  and 
that  then  the  new  political  situation  should  be  faced  and 
America  and  Great  Britain  united  in  an  Imperial  federation. 
The  angiy  King  and  his  angry  people  decided  that  the  dii- 
obedient  must  be  punished,  not  won  by  generous  love. 

The  Dedaiatioii  ot  Independence.— At  last  in  1775  th  >  Ne'w 
Englanders  attacked  and  repulsed  a  small  British  force  at 
'  Lexington,  and  later  in  the  same  year  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
outside  Boston,  they  fought  so  well  that,  though  defeated, 
they  gained  in  confidence.  In  the  next  year  the  thirteen 
colonies  definitely  declared  their  independence  (July  4,  1776), 
American  Invasion  ol  Canada.— In  the  struggle  for  indepei^ 
deoce  the  Americans  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive, 
but  they  felt  strong  enough  to  invade  Canada,  and  thia  ia 
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the  summer  of  1775  they  proceeded  to  do.  The  Vermont 
miUtia  under  Ethan  Allen,  surprised  and  captured  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  One  army  under  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, an  Irishman  who  in  old  days  had  scaled  the  chS  with 
Wolfe  marched  against  Montreal  by  Lake  Champlam  and 
the  Richelieu  ;  another  under  Benedict  Arnold  forced  its  way 
up  the  Kennebec  through  the  woods  and  down  the  Chaudiire 
to  Quebec.  For  a  time  Montgomery  was  deUyed  by  the 
spirited  r-sistance  of  Major  Preston  at  St.  Johns  on  the 
Richelieu ;  an  attack  on  Montreal  by  Ethan  AUen  was 
repulsed,  and  its  leader  captured.  But  the  capture  by  the 
Americans  of  Fort  Chambly  rendered  St.  Johns  indefensible. 
Carleton  was  surrounded  at  Monltreal  and  only  esca^d  by 
lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  which  some  brave  French 
Canadians,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Captain  Bouohette,  sUently 
in  the  darkness  paddled  with  their  hands  through  the  American 
lines.  Montreal  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  who  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  chief  merchante  of  the  town. 

Tha  Habitant!  Eetaw  to  Pight-MeanwhUe  the  French 
were  disappointing  both  sides.  Carleton  had  confidently 
hoped  that  their  hatred  for  the  Americans  would  mduoe  them 
to  OTlist  under  the  banner  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  promised 
reinforcements  to  the  British  general  at  Boston  The 
Americans  had  hoped  that  the  fourteenth  colony  would  jom 
the  rebel  thirteen,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  enrollmg 
two  Canadian  regiments.  But  the  habitanl  had  had  enough 
of  fighting,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  the  meamng 
of  -vhich  he  did  not  understand.  The  seigniors  and  the 
clergy  were  loyal,  but  the  habitants  refused  to  move,  and  in 
some  cases  mobbed  the  seigniors,  who  endeavoured  to  .ns»t 
upon  their  turning  out.  Only  about  400  French  fought 
mider  Carleton,  and  a  rather  smaUer  number  joined  the 

Americans.  „    ,       .         ,.  * 

DefMt  Ol  thK  AmericaiM.-Carleton  put  Quebec  m  a  state 
of  defence  with  great  skill.    Arnold  and  Montgomery  met. 
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outside  the  walla,  but  their  Bummons  to  surrender  was  met 
by  a  contemptuous  refusal.  On  the  night  of  December  31, 
1775,  they  attacked  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow- 
storm. Montgomery,  making  his  way  along  the  cliffs  from 
above,  was  shot  dead  by  a  British  outpost,  and  his  men  fled 
in  confusion.  Arnold  attacked  the  Lower  Town  with  great 
gallantry,  but  after  hard  and  confused  night  fighting  was 
driven  back,  and  many  of  his  men  captured.  Through  the 
winter  he  continued  the  siege,  but  in  the  spring  the  arrival  of 
a  British  fleet  compelled  him  to  decamp  in  haste,  witt 
Carleton  at  his  heels.  The  Americans  were  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  summer  of  1776,  Arnold's  fleet  was 
aimihilated  on  Lake  Champlain. 

SatstOga.— Meanwhile  Carleton  had  quarrelled  with  Lord 
George  Germaine,  the  incompetent  British  Secretary  of  War, 
and  had  been  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne.  During  the 
winter  Burgoyne  gathered  his  forces  at  Montreal,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1777  set  off  up  the  Richelieu  and.  down  Liake 
Champlain  to  join  hands  with  another  British  force  which 
was  to  march  up  from  New  York,  and  cut  the  American 
confederacy  in  two.  But  Lord  George  Germaine  muddled 
the  orders  ;  the  general  at  New  York  went  off  to  attack 
Philadelphia ;  Burgoyne,  though  victorious  at  Ticonderoga, 
wa3  surrounded  at  Saratoga,  and  for  lack  of  the  support 
which  Fhould  have  been  sent  him  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

H;  W'mand.— Carleton  was  succeeded  as  Govenor  by 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  an  honest  and  upright  Swiss 
soldi!  r  of  fortune.  After  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  France  had 
joined  the  Americans  against  Great  Britain,  and  Haldimand 
found  the  Canadians  naturally  restless.  He  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  imprisoned  nineteen  malcontents,  and  at 
this  small  cost  kept  the  country  quiet. 

Peace  ol  Paris,  1783. — Not  France  alone  took  the  American 
side  ;  Spain  and  Holland  declared  war,  not  from  love  to  the 
Americans,  but  in  the  desire  to  humble  the  pride  of  theii 
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great  rival,  who  had  so  greatly  humbled  their,  dming  the 
Seven  Years  War  ;  Russia  and  Sweden,  though  nominally  at 
peace,  formed  an  Armed  Neutrality  and  hindered  her  as  much 
as  they  dared.  But  the  island  race  rose  to  the  danger,  and 
none  of  England's  enemies,  save  her  own  chUdren,  had  any- 
thing t«  boast  of.  France  went  bankrupt,  and  brought  on 
herself  the  horrors  of  revolution ;  he  trade  of  HoUand  was 
swept  from  the  sea  ;  after  a  three  years  siege  the  red-cross 
flag  BtUl  waved  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  But  when  a  French 
fleet  and  an  American  army  forced  Lord  ComwaUis  to 
surrender  at  Yorktown  (October  1781),  Great  Britam  saw 
herself  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  ia  America,  and  durmg  the 
■nmmer  of  1782  negotiations  went  on  at  Paris.  Peace  was 
made  in  1783  on  the  basis  of  American  independence,  and  the 
United  States  set  ofi  on  their  career  of  expansion  ;  from  that 
day  the  history  of  Canada  has  been  constantly  mfluenced 
both  for  good  and  ill  by  having  her  frontiers  march  for 
3000  mUes  with  those  of  that  great  and  growing  nation. 
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The  Loyaliitl. — One  of  the  great  disputes  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British  when  peace  came  to  be  made  was 
about  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  those  who  through 
the  wjir  had  remained  loyal  to  the  mother  country.  Great 
Britain  pleaded  for  toleration,  but  the  feeling  in  the  United 
States  was  too  bitter,  and  an  orgy  of  cruelty  broke  out 
among  the  Tictors.  Men  and  women  r/ei«  imprisoned, 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered,  dragged  through  horse  ponds. 
Many  were  hanged  ;  the  property  of  hundreds  was  confiscated 
for  no  other  crime  than  their  fidelity  to  a  lost  cause.  The 
result  was  a  great  migration  of  the  Loyalists  to  Canada. 
Many  of  these  were  of  the  best  blood  in  the  United  States, 
well-to-do  men  and  women  of  the  landed  gentry  or  the 
merchant  class.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  them  to  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  and  set  their  faces  to  the  wilderness.  But 
they  had  suffered  much  and  they  longed  for  the  security  of 
the  British  flag.  If  their  descendants  were  sometimes  unduly 
suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
blame  them  T 

Their  Coming  to  Canada. — Great  Britain  wra  not  nnmit  dful 
of  those  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  her.  Two  hutdral 
acres  of  land  were  given  to  each  family,  and  jnovision  made 
to  give  as  much  more  to  each  son  when  he  oarae  of  age  and 
to  each  daughter  on  marriage.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  provisions,  seed,  and  tools,  and  over  |16,000,000  were 
expended  on  their  behalf.  In  Upper  Canada  nearly  3,000,000 
136 
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acres  of  land  were  so  granted.  More  than  28,000  LoyaUsts 
Bought  refuge  in  Nova  Scotia,  where,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
found  a  city  at  Shelbume,  most  of  them  settled  along  the 
fertile  vaUey  of  the  St.  John.  In  Canada  a  few  took  up  land 
in  the  strip  north  of  the  American  border  and  south  of  the 
seigniories  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  stiU  known  frbm  the  method 
of  government  introduced  by  them  as  the  Eastern  Townships  ; 
but  more  went  west,  and  began  the  settlement  of  what  is 
now  Ontario.  In  the  spring  of  1783  Captain  Michael  Grass, 
of  New  York,  with  a  number  of  friends  landed  on  the  deserted 
Bite  of  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingst,on,  where  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  Here  he  tells  us, 
"  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  site  of  their  future  metropolis, 
and  gained  for  persecuted  principles  a  sanctuary,  for  myself 
a  homj."  Over  600O  others  took  up  land  along  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  or  westward  in  the  fertile  Niagara  peninsula.  Among 
those  who  thus  went  west  were  the  Mohawks,  under  their 
great  chief,  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea) ;  they  had  fought 
on  the  British  side  during  the  war  with  their  old  bravery  and 
their  old  cruelty,  and  at  its  close,  in  fear  of  the  Americans, 
almost  the  whole  tribe  removed  to  a  grant  of  about  700,000 
•creB  along  the  Grand  River,  on  part  of  which  their  descendants 
remain  to  thisday. 

The  Constitutional  Act.  1791.— With  the  coming  of  the 
Loyalists  new  problems  of  goveiiunent  arose.  They  had 
fought  for  their  lawful  King  and  a  united  Empire,  but  they 
were  just  as  strong  beUevers  in  tht  ight  of  a  man  to  manage 
his  own  aJFairs  as  was  George  Washington  himself.  They 
have  been  caUed  "  the  Jacobites  of  North  America,"  but 
though  the  poetry  and  the  pathos  of  their  Uves  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Scotch  followers  of  King  James,  they  were  no 
mere  believers  in  a  lost  cause  and  an  outworn  ideal.  They 
had  wished  to  reform  the  Empire  and  the  Old  Colonial  System 
as  strongly  as  had  the  rebeb,  but  they  had  sought  reform  by 
peaoel'nl  means  and  not  by  the  rough  road  of  revolution. 
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Henoe,  in  the  new  country,  they  soon  found  the  bounds  of 
the  Quebec  Act  too  narrow  for  them.  In  Nova  Scotia  they 
at  once  sought  representation  in  the  Assembly,  and  when  this 
was  denied  them  by  Governor  Parr,  they  petitioned  the 
British  Government  to  such  effect  that  in  1784  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  thoy  had  settled  was  made  a  new 
province,  with  the  name  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Canada, 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  in  1786  been  sent  back  as  Governor 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester.  Carleton  had  fought  with 
honour  dviing  the  war,  and  at  its  close  had  been  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America.  Though  still 
no  believer  in  democracy,  he  had  learned  by  experience  that 
colonials  must  not  be  treated  as  inferior  beings,  but  must  be 
given  a  status  in  no  way  below  that  of  citizens  of  an  indepen- 
dent country.  As  Commander-in-chief,  he  had  come  to  know 
and  to  respect  the  lioyalists,  and  was  from  the  first  willing  to 
grant  them  local  self-government.  Many  messages  passed 
between  him  and  the  British  Government,  and  in  I79I  Canada 
was  given  a  new  constitution  by,  the  so-called  Constitutional 
Act. 

Canada  Divided  into  Two  Provinces. — By  this  Act  Canada 
was  divided  into  two  provinces.  Upper  and  liower  Canada, 
now  known  as  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  boundary  between 
th'.m  was  not  stated  in  the  Act,  bui)  was  laid  down  later  in 
the  year  by  a  royal  Order.  Refernce  to  the  map  shows  that, 
after  running  down  the  Ottawa  River  almost  to  its  mouth, 
the  line  suddenly  cuts  across  so  as  to  leave  Montreal  and  a 
small  portion  of  territory  west  of  it  within  the  Lower  Province. 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  trim  oh  of  history  over 
geography.  The  French  seigniories  had  extended  into  this 
comer,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  ksep  them  within  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  French  law  was  to  prevail.  We  shall 
soon  see  the  difficulties  to  which  this  division  led. 
•  Teims  of  the  Act. — ^What  manner  of  government  was  set 
up  by  this  Act  7    To  Englishmen  ,of  the  day,  it  seemed  that 
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thty  had  gruiuid  to  Iho  two  provinces  what  WM,  m  the 
woitl8oJ  Lieutenant-governor  John  Graves  Simcoe  of  Upper 
Canada  to  bis  first  Parliament,  "  no  mutilated  constitution 
but  the  very  image  and  transcript  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  place  of  tUt,  King  was  taken  by  a  Governor,  with  a 
Lieutenant-fe  .vemor  under  him  in  each  province.    In  practice, 
owing  to  the  siz3  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  good  roads 
and  canals,  thU  resulted  in  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  XIpp=r 
Canada  becoming  practically  independent  of  the  Governor, 
who  was  almost  constantly  at  Quebec,  while  the  Lieutenant- 
Bovemor  of  Lower  Canada  for  the  most  part  remained  peace- 
fully at  home  in  London  and  did  pothing  for  the  province 
save  draw  his  salary.    The  House  of  Lords  was  represented 
by  a  Legislative  Council,  which  was  at  first  to  consist  of  not 
fewer  than  sixteen  members  in  Lower  Canada  and  seven  in 
Upper  Canada.    These  were  appointed  for  life,  nommally  by 
the  Crown,  really,  of  course,  by  the  Governor  of  the  province. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  represented  by  a  Legislative 
Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  sitlinp  for  four  years. 
The  paraUel  between  the  British  and  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion seemed  complete,  but  events  were  to  prove  that  it  was 
about  as  accurate  as  FlucUen's  famous  comparison  between 
King  Henry  V  of  England,  and  Alexander  the  Great :  "There 
is  a  river  in  Monmouth  and  there  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and 
there  is  salmons  in  both."    Where  the  parallel  broke  down 
,vas  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  making  the 
Governor  and  his  ministers  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Clergy  Reserves.— The  British  Government  still  thought 
that  the  American  Colonies^  had  split  oft  because  they  had 
been  allowed  to  become  too  democratic;    hence,   in  the 
Constitutional  Act,  provision  was  made  for  curbing  this  spirit 
by  the  two  great  British  safeguards  of  an  hereditarj'  nobUity 
and  an  eBtabUi.hed  Church,    Few  Englishmen  at  the  time 
believed  m  government  by  the  people.    Thus  we  find  that  by 
the  Act  the  King  is  aUowed  to  grant  "  hereditary  titles  of 
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honour,  rank,  or  dignity."  and  to  attach  to  any  o*  Aese  «. 
he^ditary  right  to  sit  in  the  Ugislat.ve  Council.  There  waa 
;L  toTan'endowed  Protectant  Church,  to  which  wa« Jo  be 
given,  when  any  land  grants  were  made  to  corporations  or 
fndiv  duals,  "  such  lands  ...  as  shaU  be.  a«  nearly  as  the 
same  can  ie  estimated  .  .  •  equal  in  value  to  the  seventh 
part  of  the  land  so  granted."  The  Governor  wa«  also  to 
have  the  right  of  erecting  within  every  township  or  parmh. 
now  or  he«aft«r  to  be  formed,  "parsonages  or  rectories^ 
according  to  the  Established  Church  of -England  ;  and  to 
endow  them  with  any  of  the  lands  m  question. 

The  provision  for  a  Canadian  nobility  was  never  put  m 
force  •  evensofirmabeUeverinaristocracyasLorfDcrchester 
warned  the  Government  of  its  unsuitability  for  '^^'-^°^^'^' 
but  the  question  of  the  Clergy  lUserves,  as  the  land^^set 
apart  for  the  Protestant  Church  were  called,  was  long  of 
Kieat  importance,  especially  in  the  Upper  Province 

W8.  t£^Divi.ton  of  the  Province.  Wi«  P-M  thisd.™ 
prevent  any  possibUity  of  union  between  French  and  Enghsh  T 
SesJame'TFox.  the  great  English  Radical,  thought  eo^d 

said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  most  deajrable  cir- 
Tultance  wa^.that  the  French  and  Elngish  inhabitants  of 
Canada  should  unit*  and  coalesce  as  it  were  mto  one  body^ 
and  that  the  different  distinctions  of  the  people  should  be 
eSn^hed  for  ever."  To  this  the  Prime  Minister,  WiUiam 
PHt,r  of  the  great  W  Chatham,  replied  ^t  ^ple  so 
dissimilar  could  not  at  once  coalesce,  and  that  the  best 
method  eventually  to  bring  them  together  was  to  septate 
them  for  a  time.  It  would,  said  Pitt  concihate  the  French 
by  showing  that  we  did  not  wish  to  force  them  mto  umon 
a^d  they  would  be  able  to  "  look  at  the  operation  and  effec 
of  British  Uws.  compare  them  with  the  operatum  and  efleci 
of  their  own,  and  probably  in  time  adopt  them  from  oonvic 

*^The  strongest  protest  agamst  the  Act  came  from  th* 
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Loyalists  in  the  Eastern  Townstiips  and  the  merchants  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  sent  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Adam 
Lymbumer,  to  London,  to  protest  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Act,  and  a  ver}'  able  spaech  he  made. 
By  this  Act  the  lioyalists  saw  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an 
uneducated  French  majority,  whose  methods  of  land-holding 
were  entirely  different  from  their  own ;  the  merchants  saw 
their  trade  controlled  by  laws  made  by  a  set  of  narrow- 
minded  farmers  of  another  race  and  religion.  But  the  protett ' 
was  disregarded,  and  the  two  provinces  set  oS  on  their 
different  paths. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  WAR  OF  1812 

OnlMM  of  the  Wat.— The  peace  of  1783  had  been  framed  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  a  pupil  of  Ixjrd  Chatham.  He  loved  the 
Americans  and  hoped  that,  after  the  fires  of  conf.iot  had  died 
down  Great  Britain  and  the  new  Republic  would  umte  in  » 
great  Anglo-American  federation.  His  drfam  soon  faded 
In  England  he  was  succeeded  by  smaller  men,  who  treated 
the  new  nation  with  suspicion  and  endeavoured  to  hamper 
itB  trade  •  the  United  States  showed,  for  everytl  in;  British, 
hatred  which  nobler  spirits,  like  Wabhington,  in  van  endea- 
voured to  check.  In  the  persecution  of  the  Loyalists  it 
broke  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  behaved  so  badly  that, 
till  1706,  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  up  a  number  of  the 
western  posts  which  controUed  the  fur-trade. 

In  1789  revolution  broke  out  in  France.  King  Louis  XVI 
was  drthroned  and  a  republican  government  set  up,  which 
in  1793  declared  war  on  Great  Britoin.  As  was  natural,  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  RepubUc  was  with  the  French 
Republic,  and  though  the  new  form  of  government  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  despotism  of  Napolron.  American  sympathy 
for  France  continued.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish,  for 
had  Napoleon  once  conquered  Great  Britain  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  tried  to  build  up  a  great  colonial  empire  and 
have  made  the  i:nited  States  his  next  victim. 

1  The  Orltrs  in  Counoa.— For  a  time  American  traders 
made  tremendous  profits  by  selling  supplies  to  both  countrie« 
tt  war  prices,  but  in  1806  by  a  Decree  issued  at  Berlin, 
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Napoleon  prorlaimcd  all  England  to  be  in  a  atate  of  blockade 
and  gave  orders  to  ifench  shipe  to  capture  any  neutrals 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  her.  In  the  next  year  (1807) 
Great  Britain  retaliated  by  Urden  in  Council  laying  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe  under  a  similar  blockade.  Ab  the 
Bri'.ish  navy  waa  uupi^me,  these  Orders  did  much  more  harm 
to  American  trade  than  did  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  American 
anger  fell  ch;?fly  upon  Great  Britain. 

8.  The  Sight  of  Search.— Still  greater  anger  was  roused  in 
the  United  States  by  England's  enforcement  of  the  rigfit  of ' 
search.  Many  British  sailors,  tired  of  fighling  and  of  the 
severe  discipline,  deserted  to  American  ships.  Great  Britain 
was  at  bay,  and  when  Kghtlng  toi-  life  jne  cannot  be  squeamish  ; 
she  insisted  on  stopping  and  searching  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas  and  on  retaking  deserters.  The  Americans  alleged, 
and  with  truth,  that  British  captains  in  want  of  a  crew  often 
seized  American  sailors  who  had  not  papers  with  them  to 
prove  their  nationailty.  Thus,  in  1807,  the  Biilish  man-of- 
war  Leopard  ordered  the  American  frig^ite  Chesapeake  to  stop, 
and  when  she  refused,  fired  into  her,  compelled  her  to  surrender, 
and  took  off  sevfral  sailors,  some  of  them  Americans.  Al- 
though the  British  Government  somewhat  tardily  recalled 
the  Admiral  by  whose  orders  this  had  been  done  and 
apologized  to  the  United  States,  the  insult  rankled. 

3.  Smaller  Camea. — ^When  nations  are  irritated  with  each 
other,  little  griefs  bulk  large ;  in  1807  Sir  James  Craig,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  sent  John  Henry,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
as  his  confidential  agent  to  the  United  States  to  report  to 
him  on  the  state  of  feeling  there.  In  1812,  Henry  was  refused 
an  office  by  the  British  Government,  and  in  anger  sold  to 
President  Madison  copies  of  Craig's  letters.  The  angry 
Americans  complained  that  the  Governor  had  been  spying 
CO  them. 

On  nam<!rous  occasions  since  1783  the  Americans  had  been 
fighting  with  the  Indians  in  the  district  now  divided  into  the 
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stotea  of  Michigan  and  Indiana.  American  frontiersmen 
were  driving  back  tiie  red  man  from  the  hunting-grounds 
of  his  fathers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  Shawnee  ohiif,  Tecumseh  by  name,  a  brave  and  chivalrous 
warrior  and  a  far-seeing  statesman,  sueoecded  in  foriuing  a 
confederacy  to  resist  the  fncroachn-ents  of  the  "  I/Jng  Knives," 
as  he  called  the  Americans.  The  Indians  condJ.r;'d  them- 
selves to  be  the  hereditary  allies  of  Great  Britain  and  caUed 
on  her  for  aid.  Sir  James  Craig  steadUy  advised  them  to 
keep  the  psaoe ;  but  many  Americans  believed  that  Great 
BriUin  was  secretly  encouraging  the  Indians  against  them, 
and  were  naturally  indignant. 

Am«ric«n  DedataUon  ol  War.— There  was  much  division 
in  the  United  States.  New  England,  knowing  that  war 
would  ruin  her  trade,  urged  peace.  On  the  other  hand. 
Kentucky  and  the  young  Western  States  were  wild  for  war, 
and,  in  order  to  get  their  votes  in  the  approaching  PresiJential 
election,  Madison  sacrificed  bLs  principles  and  on  June  19, 
1812,  declared  war  on  Great  Britain,  just  four  days  before  the 
Orders  in  CouncU  were  withdrawn.  Thus  Canada  was  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  which  she  had  really  nothing  to  do. 

The  Campaign  o!  1818.— The  Americans  at  once  invaded 
Canada.  Everything  seemed  in  their  favour.  In  the  United 
'^.lates  thore  were  at  the  time  about  6,000,000  whites  and 
1,250,000  negroes,  while  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was 
about  "i-M  000,  of  Upper  Canada  95,000,  of  New  Brunswick 
about  60,000,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  less  than  70,000.  There 
were  at  this  time  in  British  North  America  less  than  10.000 
British  troops,  and  in  Cauada  only  about  4450  regulars  to 
defend  over  1200  miles  of  frontier,  from  Michilimackinac  to 
Montreal ;  nor  could  Great  Britain  at  the  crisis  of  her  struggle 
with  Napoleon  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  send  many  more  to 
our  aid.  Luckily  for  us  the  United  States  had  even  fewer 
regulars,  and  its  militia  proved  very  un.'<atbfactory.  Several 
States  refused  to  send  their  militia  to  the  front,  and  though 
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during  the  war  over  500,000  troops  were  raised,  most  of  tliese 
had  to  be  kept  on  the  sea-board  to  prevent  descents  by  the 
British  navy. 

Sir-Iiaac  Brook.— The  war  began  with  a  BriU^h  succtsg  ; 
on  July  17  the  American  post  at  Michilimackinac  was  captnr? d,' 
and  the  victory  turned  hundreds  of  the  western  Indians  into 
our  allijs.  The  two  main  armies  of  the  enemy  were  diwcted 
oae  against  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  other  further  west. 
Early  in  July,  General  Hull  in- 
vadfd  Canada  near  Windsor  and 
issued  a  windy  proclamation 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to 
shake  off  their  chains  and  join 
the  free  Republic  ;  but  though 
many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  were  newly  arrived 
American  emigrants,  few  joined 
him.  His  army  was  ill-equipped 
with  food,  and  the  ravages  of  his 
troops  more  than  spoiled  the 
effect  of  his  proclamation.  Mean- 
while Sir  Isaac  Brock,  a  gallant 
Brilish  general,  at  the  time  Administrator  of  Upper  Canada, 
collected  his  few  regulars  and  called  out  the  militia.  The 
Loyalists  and  their  sons  nobly  responded  to  his  call,  and 
though  there  were  undoubtedly  some  American  sympathizers, 
they  were  cowed  by  Brock's  vigour.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, refused  his  request  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  when  upon  Brock  dissolved  it  and  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands. 

The  Capture  ol  Detroit.— On  Brock's  approach,  Hull 
retreated  to  Detroit,  which  he  garrisoned  with  thirty-three 
cannon  and  2500  men.  Brock  now  gathered  his  forces  at 
Amherstbnrg,  on  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  Detroit  River, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  600  Indians  under  Tecumseh'. 
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The  iShawnees  had  in  the  jear.  before,  in  the  abaence  ol 
Tecunueb,  been  defeated  at  Tippecanoe  by  the  Americans 
under  General  Harrison,  and  were  burning  for  revenge. 
Even  with  this  reinforcement  Brock  had  with  him  oply'aboi^t 
700  regulars  and  600  Indians,  but  he  at  once  crossed  the  river 
and  began  the  si;ge  of  Detroit,  aided  by  a  plan  of  the  town  and 
fort  drawn  for  him  by  Tecumseh  on  a  piece  of  birch-bark. 
Hull  was  old  and  timid,  his  men  were  in  deadly  fear  of  the 
Indians,  and  on  August  16  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  with  vast 
supplies  of  military  stores,  tamely  surrendered  to  a  force 
of  half  their  numbers.  The  capitulation  included  "the  entire 
territory  of  Michigan.  Hull  was  in  the  next  year  condenmed 
to  death  for  cowardice,  but  pardoi^ed  in  consideration  of  his 
former  good  service. 

Qneeuton  Heights.— Meanwhile  Sir  George  Prevost,  the 
Governor,  had  made  an  armistice  in  the  hope  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  influence  of  Massachusetts 
might  incline  the  Americans  toward  peace.  The  only  result 
was  to  enable  them  to  bring  up  stores  and  men  along  the 
Niagara  frontier.  Here  in  the  early  dawn  of  October  13 
they  crossed  the  river  below  the  Falls  in  flat  boats,  and  after 
some  loss  occupied  Queenston  Heights.  Brock  came 
galloping  up  from  Fort  George  at  the  month  of  the  river, 
and  with  reckless  gallantry  led  a  charge  up  the  slope,  only  to 
fall,  shot  through  the  breast.  The  York  volunteers  dashed 
forward  to  avenge  him,  but  were  beaten  back,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  the  battle  seemed  over.  Had  the  American  militia 
who  lined  the  opposite  shore  crossed  over  to  help  their  friends, 
the  whole  Niagara  peninsula  would  have  been  lost,  but  as  a 
spectator  said :  "  the  name  of  Indian,  or  the  sight  of  the 
wounded,  or  the  devil,  or  something  else  petrified  them  and 
they  would  not  move."  British  reinforcements  came  up 
under  General  Roger  Sheaffe,  and  by  a  long  flank  march 
succeeded  in  taking  the  invaders  in  the  rear.  In  the  afternoon 
•  new  attack  was  made ;   with  the  river  behind  them  and 
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British  reguJars  and  wlioopiug  Indians  in  front,  the  Americana 
broke  and  fled  ;    many  perished  in  the  waters  and  nearly  a 
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thousand  were  captured.     But  Brtxik  had  fallen,  and  the  low 
could  not  be  measured  by  regiments.    Later  in  the  year. 
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A  British  ship  carrying  Brock's  sword,  papers,  and  other 
eflects,  was  captured  on  Lake  Ontario  by  Chaunccy,  the 
American  Commodore.  Wi:h  true  chivalry  the  gallant  saik>r 
at  once  sent  on  the  relies  of  the  dead  hero  to  his  relatives 
in  England. 

The  Chwapeake  and  the  Shannon.— On  land,  where  they 
had  expected  "  a  walk  to  Quebec,"  the  Americans  had  fared 
tadly  ;  on  sea,  where  Biilain  had  long  been  supreme,  the 
well-equipped  Amirioan  frigates  were  victorious  in  several 
single-ship  actions.  There  was  no  lack  of  bravery  in  the 
Bri.ish  sailor ;  he  fought  ti!l  his  ship  was  a  wreck  and  half 
the  men  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  the  Am?ricans  showed  equal 
seamanship  and  better  gunnery.  Great  was  the  wrath  and 
amazoment  in  Great  Biitain  at  tne  defeat  of  men  trained  by 
Nelson,  and  great  was  the  joy  when  in  the  next  year  (June  1, 
1813),  Captain  Broke  of  the  Shannon  defeated  and  captured 
off  Boston  the  Am?rioan  fi  igate  Chesapeake,  and  towed  her  into 
Halifax  harbour.  Later  in  the  war,  the  British  fleet  asserted 
its  superiority  and  swept  American  commerce  from  the  sea. 

The  Campaign  ol  1813.  Capture  ol  Ysrk.— The  year  1813 
began  with  raids  all  along  the  frontier.  The  American  fleet 
was  the  first  to  put  out  of  harbour,  and  sailing  across  Lake 
Ontario,  captured  and  burned  the  town  of  York  (April  27). 
In  the  fight  the  magazine  exploded,  and  250  American  soldi  rs 
were  hurled  into  the  air.  By  his  inefficiency  in  this  action. 
General  Sheafte  tarnished  the  reputation  which  he  hud  won 
at  Queenston,  and  was  superseded.  To  regain  control  of 
the  lake.  Sir  George  Prevost  attacked  Sackett's  Harbour, 
realizing,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a  little  later,  that 
"  any  offensive  operations  founded  upon  Canada  must  be 
preceded  by  the  establishment  oi  a  naval  superioiity  on  the 
Lakes."  But  Prevost  was  weak  and  irresolute  and  drew 
off  his  men  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  success. 

Stoney  Greek  and  Beaver  Dams.— Ou  the  Niagara,  frontier 
the  Americans  captured  Fort  George,  and  crossing  over  swept 
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down  on  Hairilton.  At  Stoney  Creek,  however,  the  Bri!i«h 
rcgulurs  turned  to  bay,  and  under  Captain  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Harvey  made  a  Beroe  night  attack  (June  6).  The  sleep- 
ng  sentri.s  were  bayoneted  "in  the  quitrst  manner,"  and 
the  invaders  wcts  diircu  back  ni:h  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
prisoners,  among  wh('m  wtra  both  thtir  generals.  Soon 
after  about  500  Americans,  with  two  guns,  endeavoured  to 
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surprise  the  British  post  at  Baver  Dams  (near  Thorold), 
but  missed  thdr  way  in  the  beech  woods,  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Fi:zgibbon,  a  dare-devil  Irishman,  with  about  thirty 
men  and  a  few  Indians,  lost  their  nerve,  and  surrendered. 

Laora  Secotd.— Fitzgibbon  had  known  noth  ing  of  the  coming 
of  the  Americans,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  surprised 
had  it  not  been  for  the  valour  of  a  woman.  At  Queenston, 
Sergeant  James  Secord  was  lying  helpless  from  hw  wounds. 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  Laura,  were  children  of  Ijoyalists,  and 
hated  the  Americans  for  the  wrongs  done  to  their  parents. 
When  the  American  troops  reached  Queenston,  Secord  and 
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hii  wile  at  once  (uspccted  that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
surprise  Fitzgibbon,  who  had  been  active  in  haraa&ing  the 
outposts  ot  the  American  iirmy.  Secord  lay  helpless,  but  his 
wile  undertook  to  warn  l''itzgibbon.  "  She  was  already  in 
her  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  mother  of  five  children.  The 
roads  in  many  places  were  ankle  deep  in  mud,  tiie  country 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  woods  were  known  to  be  haunted 
by  bands  of  Indians  and  white  marauders,  who  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  armies,  yet  she  nevt  r  faltered  In  her  resolution." 
licaving  the  house  in  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  she  started  on 
her  way.  The  story  has  often  been  told  of  her  taking  a  pail 
on  her  arm,  and  pasting  the  American  sentry  on  the  pretence 
of  milking  a  cow  in  the  field  beyond,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  excuse  which  she  really  made  was  her  desire  to  viiit 
her  brother,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  some  miles  away.  Heed- 
less of  wolves  and  rattlesnakes,  she  travelled  by  a  circuitous 
route. through  the  woods,  and  more  than  once  forded  a 
swollen  stream.  "For  a  time  she  seems  to  have  lost  her 
way,  but  after  walking  a  distance  of  about  nineteen  miles, 
she  at  last  reached  a  branch  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  and  re- 
cognized her  whereabouts.  Finding  the  creek  much  swollen 
by  rain  and  the  bridge  removed  or  swept  away,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  cross  by  crawling  on  her  hands  and  knees  along  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  TciJing  up  the  steep  bank  beyond  sho 
stumbled  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  sleeping  Indians,  who 
sprang  to  thtii'  feet  with"  pirrcing  yells.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  she  made  her  object  understood  by  their  chi  J,  who 
understood  but  a  few  words  of  English,  and  some  delay  ensued 
before  she  was  intrusted  to  Fitzgibbon."  ♦  The  time  of  her 
arrival  at  her  destination  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  the 
evening,  some  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  following  day.  The 
modesty  of  t^is  heroine  of  Upper  Canada  led  her  to  make  no 
record  of  her  adventures,  and  the  story  only  came  out  more 

*  Colonel  E.  Craiksluak :   Tht  Fight  in  Ikt  Btfef.-soodt.  (LnndT'i  Lana 
Historical  Society,  1895.)  ' 
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than  forty  yr  rs  later.  Vnoortain  and  contradictory  accounts 
of  some  of  the  details  have  therefore  grown  np,  but  the  main 
facts  are  undoubted.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Laura 
Sccord  lived  to  a  vigorous  old  ag.-,  dying  in  1868  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three. 

HorsTiantown — On  Lake  Erie  the  British  squadron  under 
Captain  B:irelay  was  defeated  at  Put-in-Uay  by  the  .\mericans 
under  Commodore  Perr>'.  So  bravely  did  tliey  fight  that  at 
the  end  of  the  day  both  fleets  were  shattered  wrecks,  but  the 
victory  was  Perrj\,  and  the  Uritisl-  army  under  General 
Procter,  which  had  been  holding  Michigan,  was  compelled 
hurriedly  to  return  to  Canada  and  retire  up  the  Thames  River. 
Previous  to  this  time  Procter  had  shown  skill  and  resolution, 
and  with  an  inferior  force  had  held  the  Americans  at  bay, 
but  he  now  made  a  headlong  retreat,  heedless  of  Tecumsch, 
who  com|)artd  him  to  "  a  fat  dog'  with  its  tail  between 
its  legs.'  Tecumseh's  old  enemy,  Harrison,  with  a  force 
of  Kentucky  rilleman  who  had  no  lear  of  the  Indians, 
w'as  soon  at-his  heels,  and  at  Moraviantown,  Procter's  dis- 
pirited troops  were  swept  away  in  shanufiil  Hight.  Tecumseh 
fought  hard  and  died  on  the  field  (October  5). 

Ch«te«ii«n«y  md  Ciyilw'i  Fann.— Thus  cncour&ged,  the 
Americans  made  a  double  attack  on  Montreal.  One  army 
under  General  Hampton  took  the  old  line  of  the  Richelieu, 
but  at  Chateauguay  were  met  by  a  small  force  of  French 
Canadian  voltigeurs  under  Colonel  Di  Salaberry  (October  26). 
Dc  Salaberry  had  only  300  men  in  his  fighting  line,  and  600 
more  in  rese^^•e  under  Colonel  Macdonell.  These  latter  had 
come  from  KinRston,  170  miles  by  water  and  20  by  land, 
in  60  hours.  They  had  shot  the  rapids  in  tluir  clumsy 
bateaux,  without  losing  a  boat  or  a  man.  No  finer  march 
was  made  during  the  whole  war.  When  the  battle  joined, 
the  French  Canadians  fought  amid  the  woods  with  such 
Withe  gallantry  and  skilful  woodcraft,  the  bugles  blew  so 
cheerily  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  that  with  a  loss 
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of  twenty-five  men  De  Salsberry  completely  routed  an  army 
of  3000.  Thi*  wai  perhapn  the  meet  daahing  action  of  the 
whole  war,  and  showed  how  loyal  the  French  had  become  to 
BriJih  inititutions.  Meanwhile  another  American  army 
under  General  Wilkinaon  had  landed  below  Prescott  and  oomd 
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down  the  St.  Lawrence,  partly  in  boats  and  partly  on  land  ; 
but  at  Crysler'g  Farm  800  British  under  Colonel  Monison 
defeated  the  land  force  of  orer  2000,  and  though  Wilkinson 
pushed  on  for  a  day  or  two,  the  news  of  Chateauguay  caused 
him  to  ratreat.  Skirmishing  still  went  on  along  the  Niagara 
frontier  ;  the  Americans  burned  Newark,  the  former  capital, 
and  turned  the  inhabitant^  out  into  the  December  cold.  In 
return  General  Gordon  Drummond,  the  new  Administrator  of 
Upper  Canada,  swept  the  Niagara  frontier  with  fire  and  sword 
.  from  Lewiston  right  up  to  "  the  flourishing  village  of  Buffalo." 
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Cimpa{|m  ol  1814.    Lnndy  i  Lu«.— In  1814  the  enemy 
"p  in  tri.d  the  Richelieu  route,  but  were  defeated  at  Lacolle 

iill.  On  Laka  Ontario  there  was  some  indecisive  fighting, 
I  lit  the  hottest  of  the  campaign  was  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Ths  i\mcricans  were  no  longer  the  unskilled  miiilia  of  Queens- 
ton,  but  Lardy  veterans,  and  at  Cliippawa  und'-  (  .itj  ral 
Brown  thty  inflicted  a  bloody  defeat  on  the  B  i'i.P.  ;  nUi , 
General  I  iail  (July  fl).  At  Luiidy's  Lane,  near  t'> '  ,:'h','  ..  ihe 
two  armies  met  again  (July  26),  the  Americai-  niln  Biuv-i 
with  the  giUant  Winfield  Scott  as  second  jji  ci:..t,T,iind,  the 
British  unier  Riall.  From  six  o'clock  to  ni.ie  the;,  f^uj^'i,' 
throuf  h  the  summer  evening,  the  roar  of  the  Tails  mui  luif; 
high  over  the  roar  of  the_musketry..  At  first  the  .um  ri.  ms 
had  the  advantage,  but  Drummond  camo  up  with  .rinii  ice- 
ments,  and  at  midnight,  with  both  Brown  and  Scott  wounded, 
the  enemy  drew  off  to  Chippawa  and  on  the  next  day  re-orossed 
the  river.  The  British  lost  878  out  of  3000,  the  Americans 
884  out  of  4000.  It  was  a  soldier's  battle,  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  being  done  by  subordinate  officers  like  Harvey  and 
by  the  British  infantry  and  the  Canadian  citizen  soleiieiy, 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  equal  valour. 

Plattobtri— Meanwhile  great  evenU  had  been  happening 
in  Europe.  In  April  Napoleon  was  compelled  by  the  allies 
to  abdicate,  and  was  deported  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Sixteen 
thousand  of  Wellington's  Peninsidar  veterans  were  now  sent  to 
Canada,  and  early  in  September  Prevost  with  11,000  men 
attacked  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Cliamplain ;  but  when  the 
squadron  which  accompanied  him  under  Captain  Downie 
was  defeated  and  its  brave  leader  killed,  Prevewt  at  once 
retreated.  So  angry  and  ashamed  were  the  officers  under 
him,  that  many  broke  their  swords  in  his  presence.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  held  that  the  whole  attack  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  even  if  Prevost  had  won,  ho  could  not  have  held 
the  post ;  but  his  weakness  had  made  him  .  o  much  disliked 
that  he  was  recalled,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  just  in 
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time  to  avoid  a  court-martial.  He  was  a  kindly  man  who 
had  won  the  love  of  the  French,  and  might  in  time  of  peace 
have  done  well ;  confronted  by  a  crisis  he  failed. 

Baming  of  Wuhington. — During  the  summer  of  this  year 
the  British  fleet  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  and  larded  an  army 
which  defeated  the  Americans  at  Bladensburg,  under  the  eyes 
of  President  Madison.  The  beautiful  public  buildings  at 
Washington  were  burned  in  ]ust  though  cruel  reprisal  lor  the 
American  burning  of  York  and  Newark. 

Naval  War  on  Like  Ontario. — During  nil  these  years  there 
had  been  much,  hard  sailing  and  hard  lighting  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Though  no  action  on  this  lake  equalled  in  impor- 
tance Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  the  American  tars  under 
Chaiinccy  and  the  British  under  Sir  James  Yeo  saw  much 
service,  as  they  threshed  their  clumsy  brigs  and  top-heavy 
schooners  to  and  fro  all  the  way  from  Kingston  to  Hamilton, 
in  the  endeavour  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  communication 
and  to  escort  the  provision  ships  on  which  both  armies  so 
largely  depended.  The  British  ships  were  on  the  'vhnle  the 
more  reliable,  the  American  the  more  quickly  built.  .  On  one 
occasion  Chauncey  completed  a  twenty-four  gun  ship  in 
fifty-eight  days  from  the  time  timber  was  first  felled  in  the 
bush.  In  the  year  1814,  by  the  orders  of  Sir  James  Yeo, 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  built  at  Kingston  Navy  Yard.  She 
carried  102  guns,  and  was  so  powerful  that,  lor  the  autumn 
ogonths  of  1814,  she  gave  the  British  control  of  Lake  Ontario 
without  firing  a  gun. 

The  Treaty  ol  Otaent. — By  this  time  all  parties  were  weary 
of  war ;  negotiations  began  at  Ghent  in  Holland,  and  peace 
was  eventually  signed  (December  24)  on  the  basis  of  the 
ftaiua  quo.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  British  had  captured 
Castine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  advan- 
tage might  have  been  taken  of  this  to  try  to  rectify  our  eastern 
frontier  line  ;  but  the  defeat  at  Plattsbiirg  and  the  desire  of 
Great  Britain  to  devote  herself  to  the  great  European  settle 
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ment  which  nas  going  on,  led  to  the  Americans  getting  bettor 
t*™.  than  they  had  expected  earlier  in  the  year 

By  the  temw  of  the  Peace  neither  of  the  two  main  cause, 
ofwaxwaa^tled.  The  Orders  in  Council  had  alreadyTTn 
rep»^ed«d  nothing  was  said  about  the  right  of  Lrch 

P^  in^TSs^tu"  rr  ''"'  "^  ""  '"«  Confere^cTof 
S^.  J'°«  *^^  *"  ''•"  ''^PPtae  "f  th«  United 

for  th!  !2;rf?  "  '■"''•*°  •'■'"^•°°"'  '«'<»  """l  '*  °°*  been 
for  the  stall  of  Its  n.got.atois  at  Ghent  it  might  not  have 

esc^  ^thont  loss  of  territory.    Resident  Jlad^n  W 
mdeed  paid  dearly  for  his  reflection. 

Hew  Orleans—The  hardest  fighting  took  place  after  pe«<» 
was  s,gned.     A  «,ilendid  army  or  Peninsular  veterans  S 
General  Pake.J.am  attacked  New  Orleans   (Januar,  1815) 
b«.  Pakcnham,  with  m«l  braveiy,  led  his  men  over  an  open 
space  agamst  ramparts  skilfully  built  of  cotton  bales  by  Gene^S ' 

™"^°°-  ^t'^^ot'fight  buta butchery ;  PakeXm 
and  2000  men  fell  befo«  the  deadly  fi„  which  wa^  ^t^  ^ 

hJf^        ^  War.-The  help  given  ns  by  Great  Britain 
^    been   ungrud^u^g.    GaUantly   .s.  our    militia    fought 
without  the  ^guto  we  should  have  been  swaUowed  up 
The  name  of  Brock  is  stUl  remembered  as  the  hero  of  UppT; 
Canada,  and  that  of  Drummond  ta  only  less  honourable 

R.nch  Scotch.  Ir.h  English  descent  had  stood  side  by  sidi 
with  the  regulars  of  Great  Britain  and  had  fought  as  galLtly 

1th'-  ''"r""»P"^'"'""W°°''.«ndsof!rinth?wold 
that  has  been  the  only  „al  baptism  of  a  nation.     It  is  le« 

^I^K,  t  """l'^'^^  but  to  many  men  patriotism 
.s  m.pos.:b  e  without  a  Uttle  hatred,  and  memories  of  the  war 
did  much  to  steady  Canadians  in  the  lean  years  which  J^ 
to  come.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  pe3 
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foUovinf!  the  war  the  Colonial  Office,  in  its  suspicion  of  things 
American,  endeavoured  to  kinder  all  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  and  would  not  allow  the  breach  to  heal.  In 
1818  its  head  wrote  requesting  the  Ccnadian  Government, 
for  military  reasons,  to  leave  all  the  frontier  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Montreal  in  a  state  of  nature,  grumbled  at  the 
settlements  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  urged  that  they 
be  discouraged.  In  1817  he  ordered  all  immigralion  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  to  be  prohibited,  but  his 
orders  were  not  carried  out. 

The  Btuh-Bagot  Trsaty. — Yet  even  while  th3  embers  of 
strife  were  still  hot,  Great  Britaui  and  the  United  States 
entered  into  an  agreement,  the  good  spirit  and  common  sense 
of  which  were  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  In  1817  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  them,  known  from  the  names  of 
its  negotiators  as  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty,  by  which  each 
power  agreed  to  maintain  no  war  vessels  on  the  lakes  save 
on  Lake  Ontario  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon ;  on 
the  Upper  Lak3s,  two  similar  vessels ;  on  Lake  Champlain, 
one  similar  vessel ;  and  to  dismantle  all  other  vessels  of  war 
built  or  building  on  the  lakes. 

This  agreement  confined  the  armed  force  of  the  two  nations 
on  inland  waters  to  small  vessels,  suitable  for  putting  down 
smuggling  and  illegal  fishing.  It  still  remains  in  force,  though 
the  United  States  has  been  allowed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  to  break  it  to  the  extent  of  having  several  larger  and 
more  heavily  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  to  use  as  training 
ships.  That  this  infringement  has  been  allowed  is  really 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  by  Canada  in  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  her  neighbour  ;  and  though  both  countries  are 
justly  proud  of  brave  deeds  done  and  chivalry  shown  during 
the  war,  we  may  now  say  with  confidence  : 

Mo  mora  ahall  the  war-cry  sever. 
Or  the  wiuding  rivers  be  rei. 
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MATERIAL  PROGRESS,  1763-1837 

I.  LOWER  CANADA 
FopnlAtum.— Once  given  peace,  Lower  Canada  increased 
rapidly  in  Tjopuiation,  though  there  was  little  immigration 
save  into  the  Eastern  To^.  .whips,  into  which  a  number  of 
settlers  came  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  : 


Year 

1766 
ITW 
I82S 
1830 
1837 


Lower 
Canada 

ttU.UUO 
161,U0U 
479,UUU 
56U,UUU 

euu.uuo 


Montreal 
9,000 
18,000 
37,000 
43.UU0 
80,000 


Upper 
Canada 

30,000 
158,000 
213,000 
397,800 


Toronto 


1,677 
2,860 
9,654 


Fanning  and  Lomberine.— In  the  main  the  French  kept  to 
their  old  ways,  and  farmed  their  long  ribbons  of  land  as 
their  fitthers  had  done.  Between  Montreal  and  Quebec  the 
country  had  the  ..nme  look  of  a  never-ending  village  which 
early  travellers  had  noted.  The  new  industry  of  lumbering 
grew  up  and  centred  at  Quebec,  from  which  port  as  many  as 
six  hundred  ships  a  year  cleared  with  squared  timber  for 
Great  Britain.  This  Canadian  timber  was  favoured  by  the 
British  Government,  paying  a  much  smaller  duty  on  entering 
Great  Britain  thin  that  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  other 
countries  around  the  Baltic  sea.  But  the  value  of  this 
industry  (o  thf  country  was  much  less  than  that  of  farming  ; 
the  lumber-jack  ofien  led  a  wild,  drunken  life,  "  light  come' 
light  go,"  and  was  not  a  good  citizen  ;  the  timber  was  not 
1S7 
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worked  up  into  manufactured  articles  in  Canada  but  exported 
to  England  in  the  rough ;  most  of  the  profits  went  to  a  few- 
business  men  who  lived  in  England. 

Education. — 'ihe  great  mistake  made  by  the  government 
in  Lower  Canada  was  the  negl;ct  of  education.  Btfore  the 
conquest  there  had  been  a  number  of  schools  in  the  province, 
some  of  which  taught  reading  and  writing  and  others  a  certain 
amount  <>f  agriculture  and  carp3ntrv.  Most  of  these  had  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  secrecy  of  the  Order 
had  made  it  unpopular,  and  though  all  the  oth?r  religious 
Orders  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions  by  the  British 
Government,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits  were  confiscated,  and 
for  a  long  time  hardly  any  other  schools  were  started .  Writing 
in  1784  to  th?  British  Government,  the  Postmaster-general, 
Mr.  Hugh  Finlay,  wisely  said  :  "  Before  we  think  of  a  House 
of  Assembly  for  this  country,  let  us  lay  a  foundation  for  useful 
knowledge  to  fit  the  people  to  judge  of  their  situation  and 
deliberate  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  province.  The 
first  step  toward  this  desirable  end  is  to  have  a  free  school 
in  every  parish — let  the  schoolmasters  be  English  if  we  would 
make  Englishmen  of  the  Canadians  ;  let  the  masters  b& 
Roman  Catholic  if  it  is  necessary,  for  perhaps  the  people, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  would  not  put  their  children, 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Protestant."  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Finlay's  wise  advice  was  not  taken,  the  difficulty  being  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches  each  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  schools  strictly  under  its  own  control,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  provincial  system.  In  the  French 
schools  the  teachers  were  often  grossly  ignorant.  "  A  great 
proportion  of  the  teachers  could  neither  read  nor  write," 
wrote  Lord  Durham  in  1838  ;  "  the  gentleman  whom  I  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  province  showed 
me  a  pjtition  from  certain  schoolmasters  which  bad  come  into 
his  hands,  and  the  majority  of  the  signatures  were  these  of 
marksmen."     Education  of  a  sort  indeed  there  was  ;    th» 
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clergy  taught  their  flocfa,  to  be  good  father,  and  moth.n, 
faithful  husbands  and  wives  ;  Roman  Catholic  colh-gc,  i„' 
.everal  parts  of  the  province  trained  large  numbers  for  iho 
priesthood  or  for  the  learned  professions  of  advocate,  notary 
or  doctor  ;  but  of  education  bringing  the  two  race,  together 
enabhng  them  to  live  in  harmony  and  to  work  in  hafn.ony 
the  pohttcal  system  which  had  been  set  up,  there  was  little 
or  none.  In  1821  McGill  University  was  founde<l.  but  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools  the  province  remained  very 
far  behind  its  neighbours. 

n.  UPPER  CAN.1DA 
Soldier  Srttt«r..-The  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  was  to  a 
large  e.xtent  military.  Many  of  the  LoyalUts  were  disbanded 
soldier  of  whom  Butler's  Rangers,  who  settled  in  the  western 
part  of  the  provmce  near  Niagara,  are  the  best  known.  From 
1784  onwards  Roman  Catholic  Highlanders,  led  by  their 
priests,  were  granted  land  in  and  about  the  county  of  Glen- 
garry, and  in  the  next  twenty  years  founded  the  towns  of 
Cornwall,  Prescott,  and  Brockviile.  Early  i„  the  nineteenth 
century  a  settlement  was  made  north  of  Lake  Erie,  in  what 
w  now  the  country  of  Elgin,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  a 
fierce  httle  In..h  gentleman,  who  hated  Scotchmen  and 
women,  turned  teetotallers  out  of  his  house,  and  built  the  only 
good  road  in  the  province.     In  1827  he  founded  London  which 

aV    .rit  •'"■?  •""*""  *•""  ^"**'"»'  ""P"'''  "f  l''"  -liotrict. 
After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  more  disbanded  soldiers  and  half- 
-pay  officers  came  in,  and  founded  Perth  and  other  to,vns  In 
the  Ottawa  valley.     Between  1830  and  1840  soldier  settle- 
ments spread  along  Lake  Simcoe. 
The  Canada  Company—But  it  was  not  only  soldiers  who 
w'  /''^  '"Bgest  single  attempt  at  settlement  was  made 
I^T' p'™.  "^''"°  •'y  <""  English  land  company,  known  as 
the  Canada  Company,"  which  at  first  endeavoured  to  buv 
up  a  great  block  of  the  Qergy  Reserves,  and,  failing  in  this 
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ob<i>ined  a  grant  of  about  1,100,000  acres  of  fertile  Ivnd  near 
Liak3  Huron,  known  as  "  The  Huron  Tract,"  which  they  dis- 
w  posed  of  to   settlers  on  easy  terms.    Guclph   (1827)  and 

{|«  Goderich  (1827)  are  two  of  the  towns  founded  by  them. 

'  ir  Emigration.^^— Emigration  in  those  days  was  not  the  easy 

ti»  thing  it  is  now.    Ships  often  took  more  than  six  weeks  tu 

come  from  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  to  Quebec  or  Montreal. 
■  Only  gradually  were  laws  made  controlling  the  greed  of  sea- 
captains  and  emigration  agents,  anil  even  then  these  laws  were 
easily  evaded.  Insufficient  water  was  provided,  and  ignorant 
doctors.  So  filthy  were  the  emigration  ships  that  they  could 
be  told  by  the  smell.  The  Inspector  at  Quebec  wrote  to  Lord 
Durham :  "  I  have  known  as  many  as  from  thirty  to  forty  deaths 
to  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  from  typhus 
fever  on  board  of  a  ship  containing  from  <^00  to  600  passengers  ; 
and  within  six  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  some  vessels,  and  tie 
landing  of  the  passengers  at  Quebec  the  hospital  has  received 
upwards  of  100  patients  at  different  times  from  among  them." 
After  1837,  when  the  quarantine  station  at  Giosse  Isle  was 
given  power  to  keep  all  emigrant  ships  at  anchor  till  they 
could  show  a  clean  bill  of  health,  matters  greatly  improved  ; 
but  many  of  the  emigrants,  especially  those  sent  out  by  the 
English  parishes,  were  very  iiiferior,  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally— often  drunken  and  improvident,  and  too  old  to  gain 
their  livelihood  by  working. 

Those  brought  out  by  the  Canada  Company  were  of  a  much 
better  class  than  these,  and  so  were  most  of  those  from  the 
United  States,  a  large  number  of  whom  took  up  land  in  western 
Ontario.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Americans  was  Philemon 
Wrigkt,  of  Massachusetts,  who  founded  Hull  (1800),  and 
established  a  large  farm  and  a  permanent  lumber  camp  which 
Boated  timber  down  the  Ottawa  River  to  Montreal. 

After  1825  a  large  emigration  set  in  from  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Most  of  those  who  thus  came  were  extremely  poor, 
and  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  farming  necessary  in 
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Upper  Canada,  g6od  at  spade  work,  but  unused  to  plough, 
harrow,  or  axe.  But  though  many  of  them  suffered  great 
hardship,  hundreds  of  their  descendants  have  to-day  reached 
ease  and  prosperity. 

Thb  TowDf .— Till  about  1830  the  largest  town  was  Kingston, 
which  had  also  the  chief  Navy  Yard  ;  in  1816  it  had  about 
1000  people.  Then  came  "  muddy  little  York,"  with  not  quite 
800  ;  hither  the  capital  had  been  moved  in  1707  from  Newark 
on  tlte  Niagara  River.  A  visitor  in  1798  found  it  "  a  dreary 
village  of  a  dozen  houses,"  without  a  church,  a  school-house, 
or  even  an  inn. 

Clwiing  the  Land. — Most  of  the  people  were  farmers.  la 
the  eaity  days  their  lot  was  a  hard  one,  harder  far  than  in  New 
Ontario  to-day,  with  none  of  the  comforts  railways  have  put 
within  cur  reach. 

The  laads  were  apportioned  to  the  first  settlers  by  lot,  thus 
preventing  any  fear  of  cheating.  After  a  man  had  reached 
his  land,  he  found  that  there  was  much  to  do  before  a  single 
meal  could  be  won.  The  soil  had  to  be  "  under-brushed," 
that  is,  the  smaller  timber  and  brush  cleared  away.  Then  the 
big  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  and  burned.  Occasionally  the 
stumps  were  dragged  out  with  great  logging  chains  drawn  by 
oxen,  or  prised  out  with  levers  ;  more  often  they  were  left  as 
they  were,  till  the  action  of  wind  and  weather  wore  them  away. 

■iriy  Twmif — ^After  the  land  was  cleared,  it  was  broken 
up  with  a  spaide  or  with  a  heavy  plough.  Sometimrs  the 
pioneers  had  not  even  these  rough  instruments,  and  th'^  land 
was  scraped  with  the  heavy  bough  of  a  tree.  Often  a  bundle 
of  rough  boughs  tied  together  at  the  end  was  used  as  a  harrow. 
When  ripe,  the  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook, 
an  implement  afterwEurds  superseded  by  the  scythe.  Thresh- 
ing was  done  with  a  flail,  an  instrument  made  of  two  hardwood 
sticks  tied  together  at  one  end  with  a  leather  thong.  Many  a 
weary  hour  was  spent  by  the  boys  of  the  family  threshing 
out  the  grain  with  this  primitive  implement. 
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HiUi.— After  the  grain  wu  tlircihed,  at  ant  the  wttlen 
ground  it  on  the  farm  in  a  "  plumi'ing-mill,"  or  "  bomiqjr- 
Wock."  This  was  a  bowl,  usunlly  i:  adt  by  boUowing  out  a 
■tump,  Bom'^riiiDet  by  the  use  o(  a  red-hot  cannon  boll.  In 
thi»  the  grain  was  nisbcd  with  a  hardwood  pestle,  six  to  eight 
feet  long,  fiat  at  the  bottom  and  about  eight  inches  across, 
tappting  to  two  or  three  inches  at  the  top  Mills  were  few  and 
far  between.  Many  a  man  has  walked  home  from  the  nearest 
mill  thirty  miles  through  the  forest,  with  a  sack  of  flour  on 
his  back,  and  to  drive  over  n  hundred  miles  to  reach  it  was 
not  uncommon 

Hu  Fint  HoM*.— The  first  :.  luse  was  usually  a  shanty  of 
logs,  roughly  squared  with  ih  ■>.xe.  Mud  was  used  instead  of 
piaster.  The  roof  was  of  bant,  or  logs,  and  a  blanket  was 
hung  up  for  a  door.  Gradually,  as  saw-mills  were  introduced, 
frame  houses  were  found  to  be,  cleaner  and  in  the  long  run 
cheaper.  Lime  was  made  by  beating  broken  limestone  upon 
great  fires  of  logs  and  brushwood.  The  first  brick  house  in 
the  province  was  built  at  Belleville  in  1794.  with  bricks  baked 
near  Trenton. 

Along  one  wall  of  these  early  shanties  was  a  hearth  made  of 
Mones,  with  a  chimney  of  logs  and  aiud.  On  the  hearth  the 
great  "  back-log."  usually  of  elm.  smouldered  through  the 
winter  nights.  This  wide  fireplace,  with  its  roaring  draught, 
ensured  good  ventilation,  and  the  air,  thotigh  often  smoky. 
wa  never  impure.  Cooking  was  done  over  this  fire,  either  on 
a  long  spit  or  in  a  great  pot  hung  on  a  projecting  iron  rod.  The 
introduction  of  stoves  improved  the  cooking,  but  spoiled  the 
ventilation. 

Farnitnre  and  Clothes. — Not  only  the  house  but  the  furni'  ure 
had  to  be  made  on  the  spot  by  the  farmer.  A  rough  table  a 
few  chairs,  a  bed  with  boughs  of  spruce  or  cedar  instead  of  a 
mattre«s,  were  often  all  the  furniture  of  people  who  had  beea 
brought  up  in  comfort.  Some  of  them  had  brought  clothes  from 
tlieir  old  homes,  and  for  a  time  the  farmer  might  go  about  io 
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'ili^T  """'««''-«'•*■  kn'e-b'^^ohe,.  and  .Uver-bucklcd 
•ho<»  which  he  had  worn  in  happier  days  ;  but  unuaUy  the  cimt 
h«l  to  be  out  up  to  make  garmenU  for  the  children.  Soon.heei) 
were  introduced,  and  though  they  were  often  worried  by  wolvea 
each  htt  e  «,ttlement  ugually  had  enough  sheep  to  supply  it 
with  wool,  and  few  houses  were  complete  without  the  .pimJng- 
wheel,  at  which  the  thrifty  housewife  worked  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Boots  also  had  to  be  made  at  home,  and  most 
V^pk  wore  moccasins  made  of  untanned  leather.  Sometime, 
this  leather  was  also  made  into  clothes,  and  the  story  is  told 
of  a  recent  y  arrived  immigrant,  who  washed  her  only  garment 
m  strong  soft  ^p.'  and  found  it  shrink  to  very  scanty 
proportions.  •'  "*"•"' 

!!T^~J^''  T^  '"'  **'™  '"  '''*"""8  *•>"  'and  *»•  not 
wholly  wasW.  Almost  every  farm  had  its  "  leaching  tub  " 
and  potash  kettle."  in  which  the  ashes  were  prepaid  ^r^ 
Umesu>  be  made  mto  soft  soap  for  family  use,  sometimes  to 
be  sold  as  potash  in  the  nearest  village 

Ih.  Fuuil.  Y«ar.-The  year  after  the  Britbh  Govern- 
ment ceased  to  supply  the  wttlers  with  food,  the  misery  wa. 
JO  terrible  that  it  was  long  knowii  as  "  The  Famine  Year  " 
Men^  women  -"d  children  ate  pigweed  or  roots  or  Indian 
cabbage.  Some  d»dof,t«vation.  What  wonder  that  many 
«>ia  tbP:r  land  for  a  Uttle  food  and  went  into  the  vUIaoe.  Z 
work  as  labourers.  "wv 

Orowth  01  Comtat-Gradually  «ttlement  spread,  and  . 
Mtle  comfort  came  in.  The  travelling  Yankee  pedlar  begi 
to  go  about  tlie  country,  selling  his  "  notions,"  „  Sam  SU^ 
said  by  a  mixture  of  soft  sawder  and  human  natnr  '  ud 
by  his  gossip  keeping  the  farmer's  wife  a  little  in  touch  with 
J^orldouuide.  Thegrist-milltooktheplaceofthehominy 
N«k.  Bees,  «  the  gatherings  of  the  country  people  to 
help  each  other  were  called,  were  a  great  feature  ;  Ih.re  wertr 
husking  bees  sewing  bees,  bees  of  all  8ort«.  Of  these  the  chief 
*«  the  logging  bee,  when  the  whole  settlement  gathered  to 
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help  dear  the  land  by  piling  ap  the  logs  which  h»d  been  out 
in  the  previouH  winUr.  At  these  there  was  often  much  hard 
drinking  ;  but  there  were  abo  indoor  and  oatdoor  games  for 
both  SPXC8,  and  much  innocent  jollity.  "  The  merry  sugar- 
making  "  in  (he  spring-time  was  a  great  occasion,  when  the 
cap  began  to  flow,  and  all  hands  turned  out  to  the  sugar^bush. 
local  "  fairs  "  sprang  up  in  ereiy  township  and  county,  and 
wer3  a  feature  of  rurollife  till  the  coming  of  the  railways  made 
it  *o  easy  for  p-'opls  to  go  to  the  great  centres  that  the  local 
fairs  bfcame  of  less  importance. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful ;  so  were  deer  and  other  game, 
including  the  passenger-pigeon,  now  extinct  but  then  flying 
in  such  great  flocks  that  they  sometimes  broke  down  the 
branches  of  trees  in  whieh  they  lit.  But  in  spite  of  this 
rode  profusion,  it  was  a  hard  life,  especially  for  the 
women.  Btany  a  young  mother  grew  old  before  her  time, 
or  died  before  a  doctor  oould  be  brought.  All  honour  to 
the  pioneers,  and  most  of  all  to  the  gallant  women  of  the 
early  days. 

Boadl. — At  first,  communication  was  by  water  or  by  trails 
through  the  bush.  Gradually  roads  were  built.  OoTemoi 
Simcoe  was  a  great  road-maker,  built  Yonge  Street  from 
Toronto  to  Lake  Simcex:,  and  planned  a  road  from  Amherst- 
burg  to  Montreal,  with  branch  roads  from  Ancastcr  to  Niagara. 
These  were  soon  constructed  by  his  successors,  and  coaches 
rao  between  Montreal  and  Kingston  (1808),  Kingston  and 
Toronto  (1817),  Toronto  and  Niagara  (1816).  But  it  proved 
easier  to  build  roads  than  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  in  1837 
there  was  but  one  good  road  iu  the  province,  that  built  by 
Colonel  Talbot,  which  ran  througn  St.  Thomas  parallel  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  Niagara  and 
Windsor.  In  the  same  year  a  journey  from  Hamilton  to 
Niagara  took  thirteen  hours,  the  coach  jolted  and  lurched 
over  the  corduroy  roads,  and  the  passengers  usually  arrived 
more  dead  than  alive. 
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•• — A«  a  wster-w«y  the  St.  Lawrence  wm  inadequate 
without  canals.  Upper  Canada  attempted  to  oonstnici  them, 
but  found  the  task  too  expsngive,  and,  beyond  building  a 
amall  canal  at  Lachine,  the  Lower  Province  refused  to  co- 
operate. Thna  there  was  little  provincial  intercourse.  In 
1839  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Sydenham,  thus  describes 
his  journey  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  :  "  The  joum?y  was 
bad  enough  :  a  porUge  to  Lachine  ;  then  the  steamboat  to 
the  Cascades,  twenty-four  miles  further  ;  then  road  again  (ii 
road  it  can  be  called)  for  sixteen  miles  ;  then  steam  to  Prescott, 
forty  miles  ;  then  road  twelve  miles ;  then  by  change  of 
steamer  into  Lake  OnUrio  to  Kingston."  Such  traffic  at 
there  was  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  done  in  bateaux,  broad 
French  boats  with  a  single  square  sail,  which  at  the  rapids 
,  were  either  dragged  by  men  or  oxen  with  ropes,  or  carritd 
bodily  over  the  portage.  A  little  later  came  the  broad,  flat 
Durham  heats.  Navigation  in  Lower  Canada  wa»  in  a  better 
state  ;  on  November  4,  1809,  the  steamer  Aecommodation. 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Sfolson,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  reached  Quebec  from  Montreal. 

Though  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Utwrence  proved  insurmount- 
able, between  1826  and  1829  the  Welland  Canal  was  built 
by  a  private  company,  aided  by  the  LegisUture.  Between 
1827  and  1831  the  Rideau  Canal  was  built  by  Great  Britain. 
During  the  American  war  control  of  the  St.  Lawrence  bad  cut 
Canada  in  two,  and  the  Rideau  was  built  to  give  a  back  door 
between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  though  it  was  also  expected 
to  aid  the  trade  of  the  province  more  than  it  did.  The 
engineer  in  charge  was  Colonel  By,  whose  camp  at  the  month 
of  the  Rideau,  known  as  Bytown,  has  grown  into  the  great 
and  thriving  city  of  Ottowa. 

,  Honey  and  Banking.— Most  of  the  early  trade  of  both  pro- 
vinces was  done  by  barter,  but  the  war  brought  British  money 
into  the  country  and  greatly  increased  its  prosperity  In  1 8 1 3 
Phelimon  Wright  threshed  3000  bushels  of  vheat  s  t  a  cost  of 
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$2000,  and  sold  it  to  the  troops  at  $3.00  a  bushel.  The  pay- 
ment was  probably  made  in  "  Army  Bills,"  which  were  issued 
during  the  war  by  the  Governor-General,  bore  interest  at  six 
per  cent.,  and  were  afterwards  paid  off  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. These  were  readily  accepted,  and  were  really  a  sort  of 
bank-note.    In  1817  the  growth  of  trade  led  to  the  opening  of 
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the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  at  Kingston  ;  in  the  same  year  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  was  started  as  a  private  company,  and  in 
1822  was  given  a  charter. 

Education. — But  though  conditions  were  so  primitive,  the 
settlers  were  not  unmindful  of  higher  things.  The  American 
Colonics  liad  always  shown  a  fine  zeal  for  education,  and  in 
this  the  Loyalists  wi  ra  true  to  the  stock  from  which  they  came. 
Schools  of  all  kinds,  Classical  Schools,  Garrison  Schools, 
Dames'  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  were  founded  and  were 
helped  by  the  little  province  with  grants  of  land  and  money. 
No  compulsion,  however,  was  put  upon  parents  to  send  their 
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'  children,  and  many  a  boy  and  girl  grew  up  in  ignorance. 
The  girls'  education,  especially,  was  bad,  save  tLc  training  in 
sewing,  oookirg,  and  housekeeping  which  waa  given  them  by 
their  mothers.    In  1785  the  first  school  in  the  province  was 
opened  at  Kingston  (then  Cataraqui)  by  the  llev.  Pr.  John 
Stuart,  who  set  up  in  a  little  log  cabin  what  he  called  a  Select 
Classical  School.    In  the  same  year  a  Garrison  School  for 
the  children  of  soldiers  was  started  in  the  same  place.    The 
first  school  at  York  opened  its  door  in  1798.    Soon  afterwards 
Grammar  Schools  were  started  at  Kingston,  Cornwall,  York, 
and  Niagara.    In  1816  a  Common  School  system  was  begun 
and  was  helped  by  the  Government,  so  that  by  1826  there 
were  eleven  Grammar  Schools  with  about  300  pupils  and  350 
Common  Schools  with  8000  pupils.    By  1840,  out  of  220,000 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  about  30,000  attended  school. 
The  most  celebrated  schoohnaster  of  these  early  days  was  the 
Rev.  John  Strachan,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
politics,  of  which  we  shall  hear  later,  we  must  all  bow  to  him 
as  a  teacher.    In  1800  he  founded  a  school  at  Kingston, 
whence  he  moved  in  a  few  years  to  Cornwall,  and  then  to 
York  (1812).    Nearly  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the  province 
were  his  pupils,  among  others  Robinson  and  Baldwin,  after- 
wards the  leaders  of  opposite  political  parties,  and  widely  as 
they  came  to  differ,  both  always  looked  back  with  gratitude 
to  the  lessons  of  truth  and  honour  and  devotion  to  religion 
which  he  had  taught  them.    In  the  country  schools,  however 
many  of  the  teachers  were  old  soldiera,  whose  knowledge 
went  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  elements  of  Reading,  'Riting, 
'Rithmetic,  and  who  kept  order  by  a  free  and  frequent  use 
of  the  "  tawse."    Their  salaries  were  small,  and  they  were 
boarded  round  among  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  living  for 
a  few  months  with  each  in  turn.    Dilwcrth's  Spelling  Book 
and  the  New  Testament  were  often  the  only  text-books. 

Only  at  the  end  of  this  period  did  Universities  struggle 
into  being.    In  1827  a  Provincial  University  was  given  • 
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Boyal  Charter  with  the  name  of  King's  College,  but  the 
resolute  attempt  of  Dr.  Strachan  to  keep  it  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  of  England  caused  delay,  and  it  did 
not  begin  work  till  1843.  In  1829  Uppar  Canada  College  was 
founded  in  Toronto  by  the  Go  V€  mment  with  a  staff  of  graduates 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  its  work  did  not  go  much  beyond 
that  done  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  narrowness  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  of  the  Council  for;ed  the  other 
religious  bodies  into  founding  Universities,  if  only  to  give  a 
preliminary  training  to  their  theological  students.  In  183ft 
the  Methodists  obtained  a  charter  for  Upp3r  Canada  Academy 
at  Cobourg,  which  in  1841  changed  its  name  to  Victoria 
University  and  began  University  work  with  Egerton  Ryerson 
as  its  first  president.  In  1839  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  Queen's  University,  which  opened  its 
doors  at  Kingston  in  March  1842. 

Newspapers. — ^Newspapers  have  been  called  "  the  poor 
man's  University."  The  first  newspaper  established  in 
Upper  Canada  was  the  Gazette,  of  which  the  first  number  was " 
issued  at  Newark  on  April  18,  1793.  Not  till  1836  did  the 
province  boast  of  a  daily  paper.  In  that  year  the  Royal 
Standard  was  issued  in  Toronto. 

Beligion. — ^However,  the  great  centre  of  -ntellectual  life  was 
not  the  school  but  the  Church.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  erected  in  Glengarry  County  in  1787.  The  most 
celebrated  prif  st  of  those  early  days  was  Alexander  Macdonell, 
a  splendid  Highlander  who  came  out  in  1804,  and  who  during 
the  war  raised  the  Glengarry  Light  Infantry  from  among 
the  old  soldiers  of  his  flock  and  went  with  them  to  the  front 
as  their  chaplain.  Later  on  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Kingston,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  first  Church  of  England  service  was  held  at  Kingston, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Stuart  as  clergyman.  He  was  a  splendid- 
I  looking  m*n,  known  as  "the  little  gentleman,"  because  of 
his  good  manners,  and  because  he  stood  six  feet  four  in  his 
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bare  feet.    The  first  Anglican  church  was  that  built  by  the 
British  GoTerment  at  Brantford  in  1786  for  the  Mohawks 
but  service  must  have  been  irregular,  as  Dr.  Stuart  wa^ 
minister  of  this  also.    Though  the  Church  of  England  was 
favoured  by  both  the  British  Government  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  It  did  not  grow  so  fast  as  either  the  Presbyterian 
or  the  Methodist  body.    The  first  Presbyterian  church  was 
built  m  1787  in  Glengarry  County,  with  the  Rev.  John  B-thune 
as  Minister.    Methodism  was  brought  into  Canada  by  the 
loyalists  and  had  its  centre  around  the  Bay  of  Quinte     The 
first  clergyman  was  William  Losee,  a  Loyalist.    Its  evstem 
of  lay  preachers  fitted  it  to  spread  the  ordinances  of  religion 
among  the  early  pioneers,  and  no  other  religious  body  grew 
«o  fast     These  lay  preachers,  were  often  untaught  men 
uncouth  in  manner,  and  even  absurd  in  their  views,  but  they 
did  a  noble  work  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  done 
Later  on,  when  immigration  came  in  from  the  United  States 
the  groundless  charge  of  spreading  disloyalty  was        a  made 
against  these  lay  preachers.    In  1828  the  Methouists  split 
off  from  the  American  Church  and  founded  a  separate  Con- 
ference of  their  own.    In  that  year,  of  their  forty-six  elf  rgv-    - 
men,  all  but  three  were  British  subjects.    There  was  also  'i, 
the  prdvince  a  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  close  Conner, 
tion  with  the  English  Conference  of  that  Church 
.   In  1820  the  number  of  Protestant  clergy  i„  the  province 
was  as  follows  : 


church  of  Knglnnd    . 

Prp«hytemn  and  Congregational 

Bantist    .... 

Methodist 

Hrnnonit/ 

Friends  (ti      ,a,  Quakera)  ' 


18 

33- 

7 

10 


•  The  Methodists  also  employed  1 12  hiy  preachers. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

POLITICAL  LIFE,  1791-1837 

Oanses  ot  the  Rebellion  ol  1837.— In  June  1837,  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  oiE  Great  Biitain.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  there  was  armed  rebellion  in  her  Canadian 
dominions.  Houses  were  bumtf.  Men  were  kille  i.  Canadians 
with  bayonets  hunted  Canadians  through  burning  streets, 
and  the  wounded  were  devoured  by  swine.  Such  wtis  the 
condition  to  which  seventy-five  j'ears  of  British  rule  had  re- 
duced that  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

What  was  the  matter  ?  There  were  (1)  grievances  of  one 
province  against  the  other ;  (2)  grievances  common  to  both 
provinces  ;   (3)  sp .cial  grievances  in  each. 

■1.  Inter-Provincial  Griivances.— There  were  acute  differ- 
ences between  the  two  provinces  as  to  (o)  p  Mic  funds, 
(6)  public  works : 

(a)  Upper  Canada  had  no  ocean  port,  and  as  trade  between 
the  provinces  was  free,  she  was  unable  to  collect  duty  on  goods 
coming  in  from  outside,  which  were  transhipped  at  Montreal. 
As  much  of  the  duty  paid  at  Montreal  was  upon  goods  meant 
for  Upper  Canada,  it  was  only  fair  that  some  portion  of  it 
should  go  to  her.  At  first  this  was  settled  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  two  provinces ;  but  later  on  such  bitter 
quarrels  arose  that  at  last  the  British  Govemmnt  stepped  in, 
and  in  1822,  by  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  settbd  the  amount 
payable  to  Upper  Canada  at  one  fifth  and  gave  the  Legislature 
of  that  province  a  share  in  determining  the  duty  to  be  paid 
on  the  various  imports. 
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(ft)  There  were  aUo  quarrels,  as  we  have  seep,  about  the 
building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  this  state  of  affairs  were  a  union 
of  ihe  provinces,  unsuccessfully  suggested  ir,  1822,  and  carried 
out  in  1840-41  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Upper 
Canada,  so  as  to  include  therein  the  Island  of  Montreal  and 
all  the  territory  west  thereof.  This  would  have  been  foolUb 
as  it  would  have  oflended  the  French,  and  also  have  left  the 
English  in  the  Eastern  Townships  more  in  a  minority  than 
ever. 

2.  Grievances  Common  to  Both  Provinces.— In  each  of  ne 

provinces  great  trouble  arose  from  the  working  out  cf  he 
Constitutional  Act.  The  Governor  was  supposed  to  play  iho 
part  of  King  But  a  King  has  all  his  life  been  a  citizen  of  the 
country  which  he  governs,  knows  its  politics  and  its  prejudieea, 
its  history  and  its  traditions.  The  Governor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  usually  a  soldier,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
arU  by  which  an  Assembly  b  controlled.  His  general  policy 
was  dictated  to  him  by  the  British  Government ;  in  smaller 
matters  he  naturally  took  the  advice  of  his  CouncU,  who  were 
usually  his  intimates  in  private  life.  So  completely  did  he 
fall  under  their  control  that  both  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Councils,  nominaUy  liable  to  dismissal  at  his  recommen- 
dation, came  practically  to  hold  office  for  life,  and  even  to 
recommend  their  successors.  Thus  the  real  power  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  an  office-holding  clique.  In  Upper  Cai^ada  a 
certain  amount  of  intermarriage  and  a  large  amount  of  .•foeial 
exclusiveness  led  to  its  being  dubbed  by  its  opponents,  "  The 
Family  Compact ;  "  in  Lower  Canada  it  had  various  liames, 
such  a  "  The  Scotch  Party  "  or  "  The  Chateau  Clique." 

Thus  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  we  now' 
call  the  Cabinet,  were  chosen  from  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  minor  officers  from  its  hangers-on  ;   for  example,  in 
1827,  seven  out  of  the  ten  Excutive  Councillors  of  I.ower 
Canada  were  also  Legislative  Councillors,  and  the  other  three 
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were  of  their  set.  Most  of  the  Council  ana  of  their  hangers-on 
were  also  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  thus  to  the 
political  and  social  struggle  an  element  of  religious  bitterness 
was  added. 

John  Beverley  Bobinson.— But  we  must  not  be  unfair  to 
these  men.  They  were  splendidly  loyal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812-15  many  of  them  sealed  their  loyalty 
with  their  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  wing  of  their 
opponents  was  more  or  less 
openly  disloyal,  and  its  utter- 
ances formed  admirable  weapons 
against  the  real  reformers.  In 
all  ithe  provinces  the  leaders  of 
this  clique  were  men  of  high  aims 
and  great  ability.  Canada  has 
had  no  more  self-sacrificing  or 
clean-minded  servant  than  John 
Boverley  Robinson  (1791-1863), 
Attorney  -  General  of  Upper 
Canada  (1818-29),  and  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  (1829-62). 
His  theory  was  that  it  was  un- 
safe to  trust  the  government  of 
the  country  to  the  unskilled  and  ill-educate'l  rabble,  much  at 
the  mercy  of  appeals  to  passion  or  pocket;  that  this  was 
doubly  dangerous  when  the  rabble  was  French,  as  in  Lower 
Canada,  or  pro-American,  as  in  the  Upper  Province ;  that 
government  was  a  matter  for  enlightened  expsrts,  free  from 
the  corrupting  influences  which  press  down  those  who  have 
to  curry  favour  with  the  vulgar.  Unfortunately,  political 
parties,  like  snakes,  have  tails,  and  in  all  the  provinces  tb  3 
party  tailed  off  into  a  little  set  whose  chief  motives  were 
enobberj^  and  jobbery. 

Qnanels  between  Conncil  and  Anembly.— Three  bad  effects 
of  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  noted  : 
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COUNCIL    AND   ASSEMBLY       m^ 

(i)  The  Councils  and  the  Assembly,  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people,  turned  aside  from  the 
work  of  governing  and  developing  the  new  country-pressing 
enough  in  all  oonsoience-to  fight  each  other ;  not  only  did 
thry  neglect  the  carrying  out  of  practical  improvements,  but 
m  many  cases  CouncU  or  Assembly  negatived  motions  pro- 
posed by  the  other,  of  which  tVey  must  in  their  heart  pf  hcarta 
have  approved. 

(2)  Altogether  too  much  importance  came  to  be  atfatated 
to  the  political  struggle.  "Rum  and  politics,"  declared 
Joseph  Howe,  •'  are  the  curses  of  Nova  Scotia."  People 
neglected  their  farms  to  talk  politics,  secure  that  if  they  only 
got  an  Elective  Council  or  Responsible  Government,- of  the 
effects  of  the  adoption  pf  either  of  which  they  understood 
absolutely  noth^,-!,  all  good  things  would  come  of  them- 
selves. 

(3)  Neither  Governor  nor  Council  felt  any  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  so  the  Government  wag 
feeble.  A  Government  with  the  people's  r.pr.s-ntatives  at 
Its  back  can  go  ahead  fearlessly  ;  one  whieli  knows  that  the 
people's  representatives  would  like  to  trip  it  up  feels  paralyzed 
The  real  criticism  of  the  Family  Compact  is  not  I  hat  it  was 
tyrannical,  but  that  it  was  weak. 

The  weapon  by  which,  in  England,  the  representatives  of 
the  psople  had  won  control  was  by  refusing  to  vote  money 
for  the  carrjing  on  of  government  till  their  grievances  were 
redressed.  This  was  tried  once  in  Upper  Canada,  and  several 
times  m  I^iwer  Canada.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  this 
weapon  threw  the  whole  country  into  confusion.  Improve- 
ments could  not  be  carried  on,  civU  servants  found  their 
salaries  in  arrears,  because  the  Assembly  and  the  OouncU 
were  at  loggerheads.  Nor  was  it  efficacious. 
The  revenues  of  the  province  fell  under  these  heads  : 
(a)  Cust  ms    dues   from    Imperial   Acts    passed     befons 
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(6)  The  iio-nnllcd  "Casual  and  Territorial  Itevenuo,"  that 
u,  rcvcnucB  from  C'ron-n  Lands,  Mines,  etc. 

(e)  Rcvcnurs  raised  by  Provincial  statutcs.- 

Oi  these  the  Governor  and  Council  controlled  the  Grst  two, 
and  by  their  uh«  and  by  an  occatiiunal  dole  or  loan  from  the 
Iniperiol  Government,  the  administration  could  be  carried 
on.  not  indeed  cfHciently,  but  well  enough  to  enable  the 
Council  to  hold  out  against  the  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

POLITICAL  LIFE,  1791-1837  {:ontinited) 

LOWER  CANADA 

Btcial  BitUnMa.-  -In  Lower  Canada  the  Council  and  ita  rap- 
porters  beceme  more  and  more  English,  the  Assembly  more 
and  more  French.  "  1  expected  to  find  a  contest  between  a 
Uovemment  and  a  people,"  wrote  Lord  Durham.  "  I  found 
two  nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state  ;  I  found 
a  struggle  not  of  principles,  but  of  races  ;  and  I  psrccived  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration  of  laws  or  of 
institutions,  until  we  could  first  succeed  in  terminating  the 
deadly  animosity  that  now  separates  the  Uuiabiiants  of  Lower 
Canada  into  the  hostile  divisions  of  French  and  English." 
The  struggle  grew  worse  and  worse  as  the  French  realized  that 
the  gift  of  an  Assembly  had  put  into  their  hands  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  fight  against  the  English.  Lord  Durham 
tells  us  that  they  had  at  first  called  the  Assembly  "  an  English 
device  to  get  taxes  out  of  us."  They  soon  found  that  the 
English  device  could  be  used  to  defend  the  cherished  ir.  iu- 
tions  granted  them  by  .the  Quebec  Art.  The  influence  of  their 
seigniors  had  steady  lessened  since  the  attempt  to  call  out 
the  militia  in  1775,  and  in  the  Assembly  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  half-educated  lawyers  and  doctors,  sprung  from  the 
p.  asants,  yet  with  enough  education  to  be  their  leaders. 

Sir  7aines  Craig. — ^The  racial  quarrel  first  became  bitter 
under  the  Governorship  of  Sir  James  Craig,  a  gallant  but 
narrow-minded  soldier  who  looked  on  the  French  in  Canada 
aa  he  did  upon  those  whom  ht  had  been  figinEurop  e. 
■  178 
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When  criticized  by  the  recently  founded  newapaper,  £«  Cana- 
Hen,  he  arrested  itii  aix  editors  on  a  charge  of  treason,  dis- 
missed (he  Assembly,  and  tried  to  get  the  British  Government 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1811  he 
was  recalled,  after  setting  the  little  colony  thoroughly  by  the 
ears. 

Fapiiwan.— During  the  war  t'.812-14)  there  was  a  lull,  but 
the  struggle  of  the  French  against  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  and  the 
English  in  the  Council  was  re- 
ne\xed  by  th:  great  orator,  louis 
Joseph  Papineau.  He  grew  more 
and  more  bitter.  During  the  war 
he  fought  for  his  country  as  a 
captain.  In  1820,  in  a  speech  on 
the  death  of  King  Geoi'ge  III,  he 
contrasted  the  iiappy  situation 
of  the  Frestch  under  Britain  with 
the  misery  under  France.  "  Such 
was  the  situation  of  our  fathers ; 
behold  the  change.  .  .  .  From 
that  day, the  reign' of  the  law 
8U0cee<ls  to  that  of  violence  ;  from  that  day  the  treasures, 
the  navy,  and  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  are  mustered 
to.  affoixl  us  an  invincible  protection  against  external 
danger ;  from  that  day  the  better  part  of  her  laws 
becomes  ours,  while  our  religion,  property,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  wero  governed,  remain  unaltered  ;  soon  after 
are  granted  to  us  the  principles  of  its  free  constitution, 
an  infallible  pledge,  when  acted  upon,  of  our  internal  pros- 
p3rity.  Now  religious  toleration,  trial  by  jurj'  (that  wisest  of 
safeguards  ever  devised  for  the  protection  of  innocence), 
secority  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  privileges 
attached  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  legal  and  equal  security 
•fforded  to  all,  in  their  person,  honour,  and  property ;   the 
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right  to  obey  no  other  lawi  than  those  of  our  own  making  and 
choice,  expreued  through  our  repngentativcs  ;  all  (hcae 
advantages  have  become  our  birthright,  and  shall,  I  hope, 
be  the  lasting  inheritance  of  our  posterity.  To  retain  them, 
let  us  only  act  as  becomes  British  subjects  and  free  mtn." 
But  in  1822  an  attempt  to  unite  the  two  provir.t:s,  and  to 
make  Inglith  the  one  ofiBcial  language  did  much  to  arouse 
French  suspicion.  The  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  British 
Government  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French, 
but  the  attempt  to  overthrow  their  nationality  was  never 
forgotten.  Fapimau  gradually  became  an  annexationist, 
and  in  1837  he  based  his  hopes  of  success  on  th-  help,  ollicial 
or  unofficial,  of  the  United  States. 

Fanlti  oi  tha  Engliih.— There  were  faults  ^n  both  sides. 
On  the  whole  the  ruling  class  in  Lower  Canada  was  less 
honourable,  had  the  inti>Te8tB  of  the  country  less  at  heart, 
than  in  the  other  provinces.  Hobcrt  Christie,  a  membei 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  does  not  greatly  exaggerate 
when  he  writes  that  the  affairs  of  th?  colony  were  "  guided 
or  misguided  by  a  few  rapacious,  ovtrbearing,  and  irrespon- 
sible ofKcials,  without  stake  or  oth:r  connexion  in  th'!  country 
than  their  interests.  .  .  .  They  wielded  the  powers  and 
dbpensed  the  patronage  of  govenmient  without  any  of  its 
responsibility,  which  rested  entirely  upon  the  Governor." 
Thus  when  the  Receiver-General,  who  held  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  our  present  Minister  of  Finance,  proved  to  be 
£90,000  short  in  his  accounts,  and  it  was  found  that  his 
swindling  had  been  going  on  for  over  ten  years,  almost  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Council  tried  to  cover  it  up  and  to 
keep  him  unpunished. 

Faults  ol  tiie  French. — On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 
by  no  means  the  injured  innocents  represented  to  us  by  some 
of  their  historians.  The  Assembly  opposed  just  laws  in 
favour  of  commerce  orrf>f  immigration,  because  they  might 
help  the  English.    The  Custom  of  Paris  was  quite  unfitted 
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Registry  Office,  or  to  J™  an   "ri  ^"*'"'"^''  "  "^ 

existence,  and  indc  po„dencv  nTr^  .  I  ""''^^  °' ""t'""*" 
habitants  of  French  deLtntiLT'.^l'**'^'  "^  ^''^  «' 
of  almost  every  mind  -Th        ?     '  '"^  *"''*"  ^^'"i"'^ 

'ieecent,  a.  weH  a.  tmmigrant%Torth7r ''f."  °' ^"*^'' 
were  held  up  a«  strange™  and  inl  H  '"**'*  ^'"g^om. 

rf«  .0/..  whose  exclusive  right  to  thTer  T"  ^'"^  '"^""^ 
currently  asserted,  and  heeLtT^'''^  "  ''"^^^^ 
British  a^ithorities  by  thol  of  ^L  T  °*^«"P^"«din«  the 
the  sooner  the  bette,  blw.  ■  "^"^  (?«n«<i.-en«*,'  and 
M  last  thi^gtt^he^',^  — ^^^^^^^  if  •'^f  O^^^^" 
great  grievances  of  the  French  „*u'  ""^^  °"^  °^  the 
were  given  to  the  EnglisfllS  ^'  '"  '''^  ''^«*  ^"'''ries 

a  position  without  Sg  a^X  ^  7"  '""  ""^* 
So  bitter  did  they  becoL  Z!  L      ^        "^  '"  '"''  '■'"^- 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


I  POLITICAL  LIFE,  1791-1837  {contimeit) 

i  DPPEB  CANADA 

Bacial  Bitternesi.— In  Upper  Canada  the  discontent  was  less 

j  bitter  and  wide-spread.    Racial  distinction  there  was  to  a 

j  certain  extent ,    the  Compact  plumed  itself  on  its  loyalty, 

I  and  endeavoured  to  brand  its  enemies  as  Americans.    But 

I  the  distinction  between  American  and  British  was  less  striking 

I  than  that  between  English  and  French,  and  it  was  more 

j  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line.    Thus  while  in  Lower 

Canada  it  was  French  against  English,  in  Upper  Canada  and 

j  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  (in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a  struggle 

between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs),  it  was  one  between  Democracy 

and  anti-Democracy,  any  attempt  to  criticize  the  Governor 

and  Council  being  branded  as  both  disloyal — that  is,  American, 

I    ~  and  unconstitutional — that  is,  democratic. 

Good  Laws  Passed.— In  Lower  Canada  all  parties  turned 

aside  from  the  work  of  government  to  squabljle ;   in  Upper 

Canada  the  ejrtremists  were  fewer.    Between  the  Compact 

and  the  Radicals  was  the  bulk  of  the  population,  good  sensiblo 

larmers  and  traders,  who  did  not  bother  about  theories  and 

asked  only  for  reform  of  their  grievances.     These  were  not 

organized  into  a  party,  but  their  views  were  expressed  by  a 

young  Methodist  clergyman  of  Loyalist  descent,   Egerton 

'    '  Eyerson  (1803-1882).    In  consequence,  Council  and  Assembly, 

;    I  the  membei-s  of  both  of  which  wer-:  after  all  good  Canadians, 

often  combined  to  pass  excellent  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 

province.    Thus  in  1793,  in  the  second  session  of  the  first 
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Parliament  which  Governor  Simcoe  called  together  at 
Niagara,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Upper  Canada,  and  making  provision  for  the  gradual 
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liberation  of  those  already  introduced.  It  is  not  probable 
that  we  should  ever  have  had  many  slaves  in  a  country  with 
»o  cold  a  wmter,  but  some  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Loyalists 
and  fhis  early  Act  shows  a  noble  spirit  of  humanity  The 
civU  law  of  England  was  introduced,  education  was  aided 
bounties  wera  put  on  the  heads  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  many 
other  sensible  Acts  passed  to  aid  of  the  farmer. 
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Greater  Proqjerity  of  United  Statet.-But  though  thing* 

vere  not  so  bad  in  Uppor  as  in  Lower  Canada,  and  thoueh 

;he  discontent  was  therefore  less  >.ide-spread,  from  the  point 

of  view  of  British  connexion  it  was  more  dangerous.    The 

desire  for  union  with  the  United  States  was  probably  greater 

"n  Upper  Canada  th«n  in  any  other  province,  owing  to  the 

.no«.  practical  character  of  the  people.    On  both  sides  of  the 

border,  the  ideal,  that  of  prosperity  and  progress,  was  4he 

same  ;   every  traveller  to  \orth 

America  ha.1  the  ?ame  story  to 

tell  of  the  life  and  prosperity  and 

rushing  growth  on  one  side  of 

the  line,  and  the  listlessness  and 

lack  of  energy  oi.-  the  other  ;  thus 

a  desire  for  American  institutions 

grew  up— that  it  did  not  grow 

more   widejy  is   the  remarkable 

thing. 
The  Family  Compact  —  John 

Graves  Simcoe,  .the   first    Lieu- 

tenant-Govcmorof  UppcrCanada, 
had  given  power  into  the  hands 
of  a  clique  of  British  and  ,  oya'ist  oflicials.  Th-jugh  hones! 
and  industrious,  and  a  gallant  soldier,  devoted  to  what 
he  considered  th3  interests  of  the  province,  he  was  a 
narrow-minded  man,  who  believed  that  only  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  be  a  truly  loyal  subject  of  the 
King.  The  Compact  was  thus  both  political  and  social  • 
under  later  Lieutenant-Governors,  f  specially  Sir  Peregri  le 
Maitland,  the  society  of  Toronto  was  a  peculiarly  snobbish 
little  set.  Thus  a  militia  officer,  though  a  shopkeeper,  refused 
a  challenge  to  a  duel,  because  the  man  who  brought  it  was 
a  saddler.  There  was  also  annoying  disabilities  placed  upon 
ill  Protestant  ministers  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
„{  England,  which  thus  became  involved  in  the  political  fight. 
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Bishop  Strachac.— The  leader  of  the  Charcb  in  iu  iitiuggle 
for  poUlical  -iuprcmacy  was  John  Stracban  (1778-1867), 
Archdeacon,  and  afterwards  Bishop,  of  Toronto,  a  rough 
Scotchman  who  had  come  out  from  Aberdeen  as  a  schooi- 
■  master.  As  Bishop,  ho  was  hard-working  and  self-sacrificing  ; 
as  teacher,  he  had  to  his  credit  a  long  line  of  famous  pupils. 
He  was  also  a  very  brave  man.  Once  when  cholera  was 
raging  in  Toronto,  whon  even  gome  of  the  doctors  had  fled, 
John  Strachan  went  ab  ^ut  night  and  day  among  the  sufferers, 
helping  the  sick,  whispering  hope  to  the  dying.  But  as  a 
politician  his  aim  was  to  give  his  Church  all  the  social  and 
political  privileges  which  it  enjoyed  in  England.  He  refused 
to  see  that  the  circumstances  ik  Canada  were  altogether 
different  from  those  in  England.  There  the  Church  comprised 
thn  vast  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  educated  ; 
in  Canada  it  was  in  a  small  minority,  probably  less  than  a 
quarter.  Moreover,  the  Anglican  clergy  were  too  few  to 
serve  the  scattered  settlements,  and  when  in  the  solemn- 
ization of  matrimony,  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the 
other  denominations,  much  practical  ineonvenienoe  r»- 
salted. 

Crown  Lands. — ^The  great  grievance  was  the  reckless  giving 
away  of  the  Crown  lands.  In  Upper  Canada  the  British 
method  of  holduig  land  had  been  established  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Act,  and  in  the  next  year  a  general  system  of 
British  law  had  been  introduced  by  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council  had  thus  the  right  to  grant  in 
freehold  any  unoccupied  lands  in  the  province,  and  by  1837 
over  15,000,000  acres  had  been  thus  granted  witho'.  the 
province  having  very  much  to  show  for  it.  Peter  Russell, 
Simcoc's  successor,  would,  it  was  said,  have  granted  land  to 
the  devil  and  all  his  friends,  had  they  had  the  fees ;  latge 
grants  y  re  made  by  the  Council  to  themselves  and  to  their 
friends,  few  of  whom  had  the  money  with  which  to  make 
improvements. 
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Clersy  BeMrvM.— By  the  Constitutional  Act,  when  grants 
of  CrowTi  Lands  were  made,  "  a  portion  equal  to  one-seventh 
of  the  land  so  granted  "  was  to  be  given  to  support  "  a  Pro- 
testant Clergy."  In  this  way  there  had  been  set  aside  before 
1837  over  2,300,000  acres.  Disputes  soon  arose  as  to  whether 
"a  Protestant  Clergy"  meant  the  Church  of  England,  or 
whetber  other  Christian  bodies  were  entitled  to  a  share.  In 
1819  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General  of  Great  Britain,  who  decided  that  the  words  meant 
any  Protestant  church  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  Ehgland  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  no  others.  As  the  largest  Protestant  body 
in  Ontario  was  the  Methodist,  and  as  there  were  also  Baptists, 
American  Presbyterians,  <-ud  other  denominations,  the 
decision  was  not  satisfactory.  As  early  as  1826  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  passed  a  resolution  taking 
away  the  reserves  from  the  clergy  and  devoting  them  t» 
education  and  other  such  causes  ;  similar  measures  were  passed 
almost  yearly  for  the  nexi  ten  years,  but  invariably  thrown 
out  by  the  Council. 

These  Clergy  Reserves  were  also  a  great  practical  nuisance. 
The  clergy  had  no  money  to  spend  on  their  development, 
and  let  them  lie  waste  in  the  hope  that  the  growth  of  the 
surrounding  country  would  give  them  value.  They  had 
been  given,  not  in  a  lump,  but  on  the  plan  of  one  lot  in  seven 
in  each  township ;  thus  between  the  farms  of  the  settlers 
they  lay  untended  ;  roads  could  not  be  built,  or  if  built  were 
not  kept  in  repair.  So  great  was  the  bitterness  caused  that 
many  people  told  Lord  Durham  that  the  reserves  were  to 
blame  for  the  Rebellion.  Matters  were  made  worse  in  1835, 
when  Sir  John  Colbome,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  endowed 
with  some  specially  good  portions  of  the  reserves,  forty-four 
rectories  of  the  Church  of  England  in  different  parts  of  the 
province.  To  many  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  this  looked 
•8  if  the  Chureh  of  England  were  to  be  given  all  the  privileges 
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in  Canada  which  she  had  in  England,  and  Colbome's  Act  did 
much  to  increase  the  bitterness. 

Robert  Qonriar. — Against  these  grievances  a  voice  was  first 
raised  by  Robert  Gourlay,  a  Scotchman,  who  arrived  in  Canada 
in  1817,  and  began  to  collect  information  for  a  "  Statistical 
Account  of  Uppar  Canada."     Owing  to  his  fierce  and  often 
unfair  criticisms  of  the  Compact  he  was  accused  of  sedition, 
acquitted,  and  thfn  proceeded  against  under  an  Alien  Act, 
which  was  directed  against  sus- 
picious foreigners  who   had  not 
taken  ^the' oath  of  allegiance.    To 
call  a  Scotchman  a  foreigner  was 
a  gross  abuse  of  language,  but 
Gourlay  was    flung   into   prison 
and   denied   a    writ    of    habeas 
corpus,  till  for  a  time  he  went 
insane.    Other  such  examples  of 
patty   tyranny   were   not  infre- 
quent ;  his  connexion  with  them 
is  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
John  Beverley  Kobinson. 
William   Lyon    Hackeiusie.  — 
Another    Scotchman    took    up    Gourlay's  work.     William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  (1795-1861),  a  fiery  little  agitator,  started 
in  1824  a  new»pap2r,  the   Colonial  Advocate,  in  which  he 
made    personal    attacks    on    the    chief    members   of   the 
Compact.    So  viohnt  was  his  language  that  in  1825  a  set 
of  young  men  seized  his  press  and  threw  it  into  Toronto 
Bay— a   mad  prank,   the  only  result  of  which   was   that 
Mackenzie  got  such  large  damages  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue in  a  bigger  way.    Three  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  ;  the  enraged  Compact,  which  at  the  time  was 
in  the  majority,  expelled  him  from  the  House,  and  when  ho 
was  re-elected,  re-expelled  him.    Five  times  in  all  was  he 
expelled  and  five  times  re-elected.    "  Never  luind  the  laa  ; 
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loom  him  oot,"  said  Dr.  Strachan.  in  bis  broadest  Aberdeen- 
shire  dialect,  when  some  one  pleaded  that  Mackenzie  had  done 
nothing  unlawful.  This  foolish  conduct  of  his  opponents 
greatly  increased  Mackenzie's  popularity,  and  in  1834  he  was 
elec'ed  the  first  Mayor  of  Toronto. 

Be«poillibleGovenillieiit.-What  were  the  remedies  "proposed 
for  this  state  of  affairs  ?    In  Lower  Canada,  and  for  a  while 
in  Nova  Scotia,  an  Elective  Legislative  Council  was  advocated  ■ 
m  Upper  Canada  with  greater  wisdom  it  was  seen  by  the 
Reformers  that  this  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that 
the  remedy  lay  in  what  was  caUed  Responsible  Government  • 
that  IS,  in  the  present  system  by  which  the  Executive  Council' 
now  called  the  Cabinet,  holds  office  only  so  long  as  it  can  keep 
a  majority  in  the  Assembly.    It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
tSat  the  Reformers  were  for  the  most  part  enthusiastic  rather 
than  enlightened.     Few  of  them   thought  of  Responsible 
CJovemment  as  meaning  more  than  turning  out  the  Compact 
and  puttmg  in  the  popular  favourite  of  the  day.    This  would 
not  have  improved  matters  much  ;   merely  to  have  replaced 
Robinson  by  Mackenzie  would  have  been  a  poor  exchange 
It  was  the  main  function  of  Lord  Durham  and  of   Lord 
Sydenham  to  show  what  Responsible  Government  really  meant 
Help  given  to  Ug  by  Great  Britain.-Yet  against  the  jobbery 
of  the  Compact  and  the  stupidity  of  the  Colonial  Office,  there 
IS  much  to  set.    If  the  leaders  of  the  Compact  were  over- 
generous  in  granting  the  l^nds  of  the  province  to  their  fri-nds 
they  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  in  days  when  union  with  the 
United  States  would  have  doubled  the  value  of  their  posses- 
sions.   If  the  Colonial  Office  sent  inefficient  governors,  it 
also  protected  us  and  gave  us  the  chance  of  becoming  a  nal  ion. 
Blood  and  treasure  were  poured  out  freely  in  our  defence 
Over  $35,000,000  were  spent  on  the  fortification/,  of  Quebec 
alone  (1825-1832) ;   the  Rideau  Canal  was  constructed  and 
many  other  works  were  aided  by  the  Bri:  ish  Government.   Our 
products  were  given  a  large  preference  in  the  Bri:  ish  market. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  REBELLION  :  LORD  DURHAM 

BcbeUion  in  Lower  Canada. — ^At  last  in  botli  prorinoes  the 
discontent  flared  up  into  rebellion.  By  lefusiag  supplies,  and 
throwing  everything  into  confusion,  Lower  Canada  forced  the 
British  Government  to  send  out  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
with  Lord  Gosford,  a  genial  Irishman  of  no  great  abU:.y,  as 
Chisf  Commissioner  and  Governor.  This  Commission  reported 
that  neither  an  Elective  Council  nor  Responsible  Government 
could  be  granted,  and  early  in  1837  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
leader  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  announced  to  Fitrlii- 
ment  that  the  Government  agreed  with  the  report.  Tho 
Govranor  was  instructed  to  tiwke  money  from  the  provincial 
treasury,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to 
pay  all  arrean.  Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  French ; 
societies  calling  themselves  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  were  every- 
where organized,  though  most  of  the  habitants  were  not  so 
much  rebellious  at  heart  as  drunk  with  the  wild  words  of 
Fapineau.  Much  now  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  Roman  Catholic'  Archbishop  of  Montreal 
promptly  issued  a  mandement  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches, 
calli  >g  on  every  good  Roman  Catholic  to  condemn  the 
proposed  rebellion.  Though  the  country  was  rife  with  dis- 
content, this  loyalty  of  the  Bishops  kept  most  of  the  habUanls 
from  open  revolt. 

Colboine  -CriuhM  the  Bebda. — Sir  John  Oolborne  had  been 
recalled  from  the  Governorship  of  Upper  Canada,  but  just 
as  he  was  aailiug  from  New  York  for  England,  had  been 
IM 
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M^t  back  aa  Commaodci^in-Cbief :  the  preicnoe  of  this  old 
Waterloo  hero  meant  more  than  a  tliouRand  men.  Paplneaa 
was  arreited,  bat  eacapcd,  and  <arly  in  December  1837,  a 
number  o<  insurgents  -gathered  at  St.  Denia  and  St.  Charks 
on  the  RjcheliBU  Rivrr.  At  St.  Denis,  under  Dr.  Wolfred 
Nelson,  they  made  a  successful  resistance  from  brhind  the 
walls  of  a  dirtillcry  ;  but  at  St.  Charles  they  were  defeated, 
and  on  hearing  the  news  the  force  at  St.  Denis  scattered,  and 
Nehon  was  captured.  Pttpineaii,  who  bad  no  stomach  for 
fighting,  fled  to  the  United  StaUs.  At  St.  Eustache  a  des- 
perate band  gathered  under  Dr.  Ch£ni;r,  a  gallant  hot-head, 
but  were  dispersed  by  Colbome,  alnd  their  leader  killed. '  The 
rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  was  at  an  end,  though  on  the 
following  days  many  farmhouses  were  burned,  and  in  some 
cases  plundered,  by  the.  viotorioos  troops. 

B<li«IBoii  in  Upper  Canada.— In  Upper  Canada  Colbome 
had  been  succeeded  as  Lientenont-GoTemor  by  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  who  had  won  fame  by  his  travels  in  South 
America,  but  who  knew  nothing  either  of  Canada  or  of  politics. 
He  began  by  taking  into  his  Cabinet  three  of  the  Reform 
leaders,  Robert  Baldwin,  Dr.  John  Rolph,  and  J.  H.  Dunn, 
but  gave  them  no  power,  and  after  three  weeks  they  resigned. 
The  Assembly,  in  which  the  Reformers  were  in  the  majority, 
refused  to  grant  suppliea ;  but  at  the  general  election  which 
followed  (1836),  Sir  Francis  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  Compact  and  swept  the  province.  In  thu  he  was 
greatly  helped  by  Egerton  Ryenon  and  the  "  Moderates," 
-who  had  been  alarmed  by  Mackenzio's  vapouiins  about 
independence.  ackenzio  lost  liu  seat  ia  Toronto  and  in 
desperation  tu.  icd  to  thoughts  of  rebeUiun.  Head  who 
knew  that  the  mass  of  the  peoplo  were  loynl,  sent  all  the 
regulars  in  the  province  to  tho  help  of  Colbome,  and  trusted 
to  the  milili<.. 

Defeat  ol  Kaakencie.— Early  in  December  ll»7,  Mackenzie 
gath  r  ''  -'  ■  ontgomery's  Tavern,  a  little  north  of  Toronto, 
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•Vout  •  .houMnd  h.ir..rm«J  men     F=,  .  mc».nt  the  city 

r..cue     ThouMnd.  took  up  .rm.  «  ho  had  nc  .vrr  athy  w.th 
the  Compact,    they  trouM  r.gbt  their  gr.,rance.  ^rtLZ 
opportunity  came;  in  the  meantime  ,hey  ,vou.d  g,ve  "hort 
Jhrft  to  „beu.    On  December  7,  the  lov.l  trocrunde 
Colonel  fitzgibbon.  the  hero  of  Beaver  Dam,,  a^van^  . 
.g.m.t  the  rebeU,   killed  one,  and  d«per«d   ,he  2^ 

^.thered  together  a  band  of  ruffian,  „,  Buflalo  and  .he  oth.; 

the«  and  a  few  Canadian,  on  Navy  hiand  .n  the  Niagara 
B.ver,  and  aet  up  a  «^called  ••  provi,ional  government  "  X^ 

^IL^^'hl  :''l  '^''""'^  "^   the  American  ,u.m7r 
CanU,ne;  but  in  the  night  of  January  29.  1838  a  band  of 

C^Tlf:'  ^"i'"  ^-  ~-^««»..  cap:u^"'the 
Carottne  ;  ,et  her  on  fir.,  and  .ent  her  blazing  over  the  Fall, 

tLZ?  ^'^  '"^'  ""'  "  '*°"°'  '~''«'«  "t  the  aLer  i 

r^^r  ""°«  ""'*"  ""  «^  0'  »"  AmericaVfort 

wa.  talk  of  war.  but  the  British  Government  backed  Z 
a,«d..tronglys  the  American,  came  to  .ee  tLuht^hL' 
been  „  the  wrong  in  letting  Mackenzie  coUect  his  ruffian,  ta 

the  quarrel   blew  over.    Mackenzie   retired   to  the   UmS 

1838-9  bands  of  American  fliibustera,  usually  b/lonffm.,7^ 
«cret  societies,  known  as  "Hunter',  iodge.  "  kt^^rsfi^: 
the  frontier  and  attacking  Qinada.     Of  th;se  atU^faZ 

1838  by  a  Polish  exile.  Von  Schultz,  a  generou.  h„t  ""ITS 

•wne   vranny  «,  hi.  own  oount^'  had  suffered  from  RuasU. 
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OroHsing  over  from  Ogdemburg  he  e«tabli<hcd  himaeU  with 
about  100  follo-mrs,  in  an  old  «tonc  mill.  Some  800  or  BOO 
others  endeavoured  to  join  him.  but  were  beaten  off  by  three 
armerl  Rritish  schooner*.  The  mill  was  aeon  captured,  and 
Von  L.  iltz  and  nine  companions  were  hanged  on  the  Fort 
Hill  at  Kingston.  One  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defence  was 
a  young  man  named  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  whom 
we  shuil  hoar  again.  Later  in  the  year  an  attack  was  made 
on  Sandwich,  and  a  Britixh  officer  foully  murdered  and 
mutilated.  The  invaders  were  driven  off.  and  four  of  the 
murderers  wore  shot  without  trial.  "  I  ordered  them  to  be 
shot,  which  was  done  accordingly,"  wrote  Colonel  Prince, 
the  commander  of  the  Canadian  militia. 

Lount  and  Mtitthewi.— In  both"  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
the  rebellion  roused  feeling  to  fever  he'at,  and  very  stem 
reprisals  were  wreaked  by  Canadians  on  Canadians.  Sir  John 
Colbome,  a  grim  veteran  who  had  seen  wild  work  in  the 
Peninsula,  triid  to  moderate  the  anger  of  the  victors  in  l«wer 
Canada ;  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  had 
succeeded  Head  in  Upper  Canada,  and  who  had  formerly 
governed  by  the  lash  in  the  convict  settlement  of  Tasmania, 
did  nothing  to  check  the  cry  for  bkiod.  Eventnally  in  Upper 
Canada,  Samuel  Lount,  Mackenzie's  second-in-command, 
and  Peter  Matthews,  perished  on  the  scoffold  ;  both  were 
briivo  men,  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Lord  Durham.— The  Rebellion  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
waking  up  the  British  Govemmen*,  which  now  sent  out  as 
CJovernor-Gcneral  Lord  Durham,  with  vrry  large  powers.  In 
great  tilings  and  in  small  Durham  ni-;  b?  oompired  to  the 
elder  Pitt.  Pitt's  last  word  to  his  countrymen  was  a  call  to 
preserve  the  Empire  "  us  great  in  c.xtei.t  as  unsullied  in  reputa- 
tion," to  unite  the  colonics  to  the  motherland  in  a  great 
Imp<'ri:il  Union  ;  the  same,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  message 
of  Diirlmm.  Iioth  came  of  old  faiiiiiis,  and  were  the  first 
of  tlu  ir  race  to  lisc  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Both  were  heroic 
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biTBlkU,  and  the  irritability  of  tlio  tick  man  oft*n  swellrd 
their  natural  pride.  Yet  jutt  as  tlie  pomposity  of  Pitt  naa 
in  Urge  part  due  to  the  desire  to  liold  Jiimself  aliovo  tl>e  petty 
party  ttnigglet  of  bia  time,  «o  Durham".  um!oubted  rudeneia 
lo  the  (ooial  leaden  at  Quebec  came  from  bia  lesolve  to  ranke 
up  h)i  mind  for  himself.  Wc  read  laughable  stories  of  his 
«  riJii  g  in  to  his  receptions,  gloves  flung  to  one  aide-de-camp, 
cloak  to  another,  a  haughty  word  and  a  turned  back  alone 
vouchsafed  to  some  polite  old 
tOBfly  who  came  smiling  up. 
Politeness  is  usually  a  virtue ; 
but  had  we  not  had  enough  end 
to  spare  of  the  Governors  whose 
po"f»ne8»  only  brought  them 
under  the  sway  of  the  ruling 
clique? 

Oirtcr  and  Rwigintion  ol  LcTd 
Onrham.  —  Durham  landed  in 
May  1838,  to  find  the  jails  fuU 
of  prisoners,  whom  in  the  oircum- 
stances  it  was  hopeless  to  tiy; 
a  French  jury  would  have  ac- 
quitted them  all,  an  English  jury  hanged  them  all,  and  a 
mixed  jury  disagreed.  Durham  issued  an  ordinance  con- 
demning to  death  should  they  return,  Pnpintau,  Wolfred 
Nelson,  and  fourteen  oth-rs  who  had  fled  to  the  Ur.ittd  Slates  ; 
eight  more  he  induced  to  plead  guilty,  and  by  a  spaiiil  Ordi- 
nance transported  them  to  Bermuda  ;  ihp  rest  were  liberated. 
Now  as  Lord  Durham  had  no  power  whatever  over  Bermuda, 
he  undoubtedly  went  beyond  his  authority  ;  but  as  he  had 
been  sent  ov*.  to  settle  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  had 
done  so  without  shedding  of  blood,  the  Bri  ish  Gjvernment 
should  at  once  have  passed  a  law  raUfjing  his  a(  ion.  But 
Durham's  haughty  temper  had  made  him  many  enemies ; 
he  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  weak  Govem- 
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ment,  in  fear  of  hi  i !«  defeated,  disallowed  his  Ordinance. 
Not  only  so,  but  through  their  slowness  in  notifying  him,  the 
first  Durham  heard  of  it  waa  from  an  American  paper.  He 
at  once  resigned,  and  on  November  1  sailed  for  England. 
In  'February  1839,  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty  his  famous 
Report,  but  his  health  had  been,  broken  by  the  attacks  of  hi* 
entmi  s,  and  on  July  28,  1840,  he  di;d. 

His  Greatness. — But  if  Durham  spoiled  lu?  career,  he  made 
his  fame.  The  importance  of  the  great  Report  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  momeitt  might  ' 
have  passed  without  the  man ;  it  was  the  supreme  good 
fortune  of  Canada  and  of  Greater  Britain  that  the  hour  and 
th"  man  coincided.  As  Durham  lay  dying  at  Cowes,  he 
whispered  :  "  I  would  fain  Kope  I  have  not  lived  altogether 
in  vain ;  whatever  my  enemies  may  say,  the  Canadians  will 
some  day  do  justice  to  uiy  memory."  That  justics  has  been 
done.  If  to  the  world  beyond  can  come  tidings  of  what  is 
thought  and  felt  im  this,  surely  his  great  and  greatly  injured 
shade  is  now  apijeascd.  If,  as  the  great  Greek  statesman 
said,  all  earth  an^sea  are  the  grave  of  those  who  fall  for  their 
country,  then  a  toyal  and  contented  Canada  is  the  monument 
to  Durham  ;  and  what  man  could  desire  a  nobler  ! 

Empire  and  Liberty.-^And  perhaps  not  Canada  alone  is  his 
monument,  but  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  a  United 
South  Africa,  all  of  which  won  their  freedom  as  a  result  of  the 
great  movement  to  which  Durham  gave  so  clear  expression. 
Never  forget  that  though  much  of  this  history  is  the  record  of 
the  little  wisdom  with  which  this  world  is  governed,  though 
one  laughs  at  the  many  blunders  of  Englishman  and  Canadian 
alike,  yet  slowly,  imperfectly,  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
we  have  been  working  out  a  big  thing.  Will  the  British 
Empire  endure  ?  Only  if  its  various  parts  work  toward 
some  combination  of  Empire  and  Liberty  along  the  lines 
which  Durham  laid  down — the  lines  of  freedom  and  yet  of 
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Merits  ol  the  Report. — What  then  are  the  merits  of  the 
great  Report  ? 

1.  Its  authorship. — ^The  grievances  of  the  Canadians  are  , 
analysed,  the  cure  is  stated,  not  by  a  Canadian,  not  by  some 
wandering  journalist,  but  by  a  British  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  sent  out  under  circumstances  which  gave  him  an  addi- 
tional importance.  The  hardest-hearted  official  could  not 
now  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Its  comprehensiveness. — ^It  gathered  into  one  all  the 
main  points,  and  gave  the  reformers  something  definite  to 
work  for. 

3.  Its  glowing  praise  of  Canada. — It  is  easy  to  praise 
Canada  now ;  it  was  not  so  in  Durham's  day.  Few  then 
thought  that  we  were  destined  to  anything  great ;  to  Durham 
was  vouchsafed  a  nobler  vision  ;  and  it  is  good  to  think  that 
on  his  death-bed  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 

4.  The  ardour  of  its  Imperialism. — In  their  disgust  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  day,  many  of  Durham's 
party  lost  hope,  and  looked  on  the  colonies  as  millstones 
roimd  the  neck  of  England.  Here  Durham  split  off  from 
them,  just  as  Chatham  had  split  off  from  those  who  wished 
to  give  independence  to  the  Americans.  Give  the  colonies 
freedom,  he  said,  and  you  will  only  bind  them  the  closer. 
He  knew  that  with  "  the  patient  and  fervent  attachment 
which  Your  Majesty's  English  subjects  in  all  these  provinces 
still  feel  to  their  mother  country,"  liberty  binds  ;  it  does  not 
separate. 

Its  Propoials,— What  remedies  did  Durham  propose  for  the 
evils  which  we  have  described  ? 

1.  Extinction  of  French  Nationality.— The  first  was  that 
the  French  Canadian  language  and  customs  must  be  extin- 
guished by  being  ringed  round  with  a  circle  of  English-speaking 
majorities.  In  the  great  nation  which  rose  up  in  Canad»- 
before  the  eyes  of  Durham  there  waf  room  but  for  one  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  was  British,  or  at  least  British- American.    Qod 
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had  given  the  North-Ameiican  Continent  as  the  ample 
appanage  of  the  BriaOi  race  ;  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  that  race  was  fated  to  bear  rule  ;  fragments  of  other 
nationalities  had  no  place  in  such  an  ideal. 

2.  Union  of  the  Two  Provinces.— The  two  provinces  must 
be  united  in  order  to  swamp  the  French.  But  wiil  not  Lower 
Canada  still  outnumber  the  Upper  Province  ?  it  was  said. 
No.  replied  Durham  ;  the  English  in  Tapper  Canada  and  in  tiie 
Eastern  Townships  will  unite  and  from  the  first  outnumber 
the  French  ;  immigration  will  flow  in,  and  make  the  difference 
daily  gnattr  ;  and  a  wider  union  of  aU  British  North  America 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  > 

3.  An  Intercolonial  Raflway.— This  wider  union  was  at  the 
time  imp,..8sibie ;  communication  between  even  Upper  and 
liower  Canada  was  so  slow  that  John  Beverley  Robinson 
urged  this  as  sufficient  reason  agahist  their  union.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were  altogether  too  far  away. 
Durham  therefore  advised  improvement  of  the  canals,  and 
the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  "  The  formation 
•f  a  raihttad  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  would  entirely  alter 
«ome  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Canadas." 

4.  Besponsible  Oorerament— In  the  united  province, 
responsible  government  must  be  introduced— that  is,  the 
Cabinet  must  be  made  responsible  to  the  majority  in  the 
elected  house.  But  if  the  Cabinet  is  to  have  any  permanence, 
it  must  have  a  more  or  less  permanent  majority;  there 
must  be  more  or  less  coherent  parties,  with  more  or  less 
coherent  policies,  and  this  had  not  hitherto  been  the  case  in 
Canada. 

Again,  if  the  Government  is  to  last,  all  members  of.  the 
Cabinet  must  be,  in  public  at  least,  of  one  mind.  In  the 
words  of  an  English  Prime  Minister :  •'  It  doesn't  so  much 
matter  what  we  say,  but  we  must  all  say  the  same  thing." 
But  while  the  ministers  must  be  agreed  on  their  general 
principles,  they  must  each  be  at  the  head  of  a  definite  depart- 
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ment,  which,  extraordinary  to  say,  had  not  so  far  been  the 
case. 

Moreover,  if  the  membera  of  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power,  and  to  carry  out  coherent 
principles,  they  must  havp  the  .«ole  power  of  propoi^iug  grants 
of  money.  Hitherto  any  private  member  of  parliament  had 
had  the  right  of  proposmg  any  grant  of  money  which  he  saw 
fit.  and  this  bad  led  to  great  waste  and  extravagance. 

Further,  ir  order  to  maintain  populai  control,  proposals 
for  granting  money  must  be  introduced  first  In  the  Assembly. 

5,  Municipal  Oovernment.— A  system  uf  municipal  govern- 
ment must  be  set  up.  with  local  taxation  for  local  objects, 
as  a  further  safeguard  against  the  extravagance  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and.  as  a  school  for  statesmen. 

Objections  to  the  Report. — As  we  now  have  all.  and  more 
than  all  the  freedom  which  Lord  Durham  advocated,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  how  outrageous  his  plans  seemed  even 
to  liberal-minded  Englishmen  like  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
intelligent  Canadians  like  John  Beverley  Robinson.  Their 
objection  took  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  To  whom,  they  askuJ, 
is  the  Governor  of  a  colony  to  be  responsible  ?  If  to  the 
British  Government,  then  he  cannot  be  responsible  to  hi.t 
colonial  ministers  ;  if  to  his  colonial  ministers,  then  you  have 
an  independent  country,  and  the  Empire  is  broken  up. 

Limitations  to  Responsible  GoTernment. — Durham's  answer 
was  that  full  and  complete  responsible  government  did  mean 
independence  ;  but  that  the  colony  should  have  complete 
control  of  her  own  local  affairs,  and  the  mother  country  should 
interfere  only  in  matters  of  Imperial  importance.  Of  these 
Durham  mentioned  :  (o)  The  regulation  of  the  form  of 
government — that  is.  if  Canada  endeavoured  to  form  herself 
into  a  republic.  Great  Britain  would  have  to  interfere ; 
<6)  the  regulation  of  foreign  relations — it  would  not  do 
to  have  Canada  make  her  own  independent  alliancts  ;  (c)  the 
control  of  trade  ;    (d)  the  control  of  public  lands.    lo  this 
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Durham  was  influenced  by  a  friend  who  orme  out  with  him, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  by  name,  who  held  that,  by  a 
viae  use  of  the  tmoccupisd  lands  in  the  colonies,  emigration 
from  the  mother  country  could  be  encouraged,  and  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  Great  Britain  made  the  strong  and  useful 
citizens  of  new  Britains  across  the  sea.  So  strongly  had  this 
▼iew  taken  possession  of  Durham  that  he  advised  it  in  his 
Report,  though  it  now  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with  his 
general  theory. 

Since  Durham's  time  we  have  outgrown  some  of  the  restric- 
tions which  he  thought  advisable.  We  control  our  own 
pubUo  lands ;  we  encourage  or  discourage  trade  as  we  see 
fit ;  we  are  beginning  to  have  4  voice  in  our  foreign  relations. 
But  we.can  never  outgrow  the  main  principles  which  Durham 
■aid  down. 


CHAPTER  XX 
RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 


Lord  ^rdmhain. — Such  then  was  the  remedy  proposed  by 
Tiord  Durham  ;  the  problem  remained  of  getting  the  patient 
to  take  it.  With  this  object  in  vi  )W,  the  Colonial  Office  sent 
out  as  Governor-General  Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  at  that 
time  member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Manchester. 
Thomson,  who  in  1840  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Sydenham  of  Sydenham  in  Kent  and  Toronto,*  came  of  a 
family  which  had  been  in  the  Baltic  timber  trade  for  over  a 
century.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  with  much  charm 
of  manner,  and  accustomed  to  society.  His  business  interests, 
his  social  vivacity,  and  his  political  training  fitted  him  for 
the  task  of  putting  the  new  r^ime  into  operation.  Unlike 
Lord  Durham,  he  wag  splendidly  backed  up  by  the  British 
.  Government,  and  especially  by  Lord  John  Russell,  of  whom 
Sydenham  on  his  death-bed  spoke  as  "  the  noblest  man  I 
have  ever  known." 

1.  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.— One  of  Lord 
Diu'ham's  recommendations  had  been  a  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  1839  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  drawn 
up  by  Thomson,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Stuart, 
Chi;f  Justice  of  Lower  Canada,  and  son  of  the  first  Protestant 
minister  in  Upper  Canada.  To  the  union  the  French  were 
strongly  opposed,  but  owing  to  the  i<  lellion  their  Assembly 
had  been  suspended,  and  the  Council,  which  was  largely 

•  He  would  h&ve  preferred  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  but  tbit  was 
refused  him. 
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composed  of  English,  voted  approval.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
Compact,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  power,  vrcre  at  first 
against  it,  but  their  loyalty  to  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain 
soon  brought  many  of  them  round  ;  a  dispatch  from  Lord 
John  Russell,  warning  office-holders  that  Sydenham  had  power 
to  dismiss  them,  did  much  to  frighten  the  remainder.  The 
moderate  men  were  in  its  favour,  for  Upper  Canada  was 
almost  bankrupt  and  needed  the  financial  aid  of  the  Lower 
Province.  In  1840  the  Bill  was  passed  through  the  British 
Parliament ;  on  February  10,  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  it  came  into  force ;  on 
June  14,  1841,  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  met  at 
Kingston.  i 

(o)  By  the  Act  of  Union  there  was  to  be  a  House  of  Assembly, 
with  an  equal  representation  of  forty-two  members  from  each 
province,  in  spite  of  the  larger  population  of  Lower  Canada.' 
This  was  done  on  the  plea  of  Upper  Canada  that  the  British' 
element  must  be  in  the  majority.  In  so  doing  her  people 
showed  less  faith  in  their  province  than  did  Lord  Durham, 
who  in  his  Report  had  urged  them  to  accept  representation 
by  papulation,  knowing  that  in  a  few  years  immigration  would 
give  them  a  majority,  without  any  such  trick  as  that  which 
was  now  played. 

(6)  The  Legislative  Council  was  to  consist  of  at  least  twenty 
members  appointed  for  life.  In  1854  the  British  Govemmen'-. 
granted  leave  to  the  Canadian  House  to  change  this  system, 
and  in  1856  appointments  to  the  Upper  House  were  made 
elective. 

(c)  Though  either  language  might  be  used  in  debate,  ali 
Government  papers  and  official  reports  of  the  proceedings 
were  to  be  in  English  alone.  If  this  rule  waj  made  with  the 
idea  of  lessening  the  use  of  the  French  language,  it  came  to 
nothing  ;  for,  from  the  first,  French  copies  of  all  papers  and 
proceedings  were  circulated  at  the  Government's  expense. 
Even  so  the  plan  angered  the  French ;   at  the  end  of  1844, 
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In  order  to  wm  French  votes,  the  Canadian  Parliament  peti- 
tioned the  British  Governmc^nt  to  put  both  languages  on  an 
equality,  and  in  1848  this  was  done. 

2.  Onion  of  British  North  America.— Another  of  Lord 
Durham  3  ideas  had  been  the  uni)n  of  Bri.ish  North  America. 
About  Ihii  nothing  formal  was  done,  but  the  unwearied 
activity  of  Lord  Sydenham  made  his  presence  felt  from  Lake 
Huron  to  the  Atlantic  ;  he  even  found  time  to  go  down  to 
Halifax  and  settle  dillerences  which  had  arisen  in  Novn 
Scotia  between  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Assembly. 

3  Transportation,  etc. — Many  practical  reforms  were  begun  ; 
oducatiDn  was  aijed  ;  an  Imp:;riai  loan  of  $7,S0O,00O  was 
obtained  and  the  money  expended  on  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Niagara,  and  the  Ottawa,  and  on  roads  and 
lighthouses.  Immigration  was  encouraged,  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  rose  from  3000  in  1838  to  over  28,000  in  1841, 
and  over  44,000  in  1842. 

4.  Responsible  Government. — No  definite  promise  of  respon- 
sible government  was  mode,  but  by  his  skill  and  tact  Sydenham 
succeeded  in  carrying  on  a  government  'Which  without  conced- 
ing the  principle  gave  satisfaction  to  the  majority. 

By  the  Act  of  Vaion  control  of  all  the  provincial  revenue, 
including  the  "casual  and  ten itorial,"  was  given  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature ;  in  return  the  Legislature  was  bound 
to  grant  "  an  adequate  civil  list,"  that  is,  to  set  aside  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  other  civil 
servants,  who  were  thus  rendered  independent  of  the  whim 
of  the  representatives. 

While  not  conceding  definite  responsible  government, 
Sydenham  made  preparations  for  its  introduction  by  building 
up  in  the  House  a  coherent  party  and  a  coherent  administra- 
tion, without  which  responsible  government  is  impossible. 
Sydenham  found  the  country  "  split  into  factions  animated 
with  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  each  other."  "  The  Assembly 
is  such  a  House,"  he  wrote,  "  split  into  half  a  dozen  different 
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parties,  the  Government  having  none  and  no  one  man  to 
depend  on.  Think  of  a  House  where  there  is  no  one  to  defend 
the  Government  when  attacked  or  to  state  the  opinion  and 
views  of  the  Governor." 

Tht  Cabinet. — His  most  difficult  task  was  to  form  a  Cabinet 
in  which,  while  each  member  looked  after  a  department,  all 
were  bound  together  to  carry  out  a  common  policy,  and  which 
would  go  out  of  office  if  defeated  on  a  questi3n  of  piinciple. 
In  doing  this,  Sydenham  was  forced  to  become  the  real  head 
of  the  Government,  and  though  he  could  not  appear  in  the 
House,  the  ministers  were  little  better  than  his  puppets. 
Gradually  he  got  his  Cabinet  into  working  order.  He  managed, 
cajoled,  bullied,  bribed  ;  did  all  that  a  Prime  Minister  can 
do  ;  kept  a  majority  ir  the  House  ;  and  pushed  through  his 
practical  reforms.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  wa«  able  to 
write  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  "  the  task  which  by  Her 
Majesty's  commands  I  undertook  two  years  ago  is  entirely 
completed,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  assured  t)  "i 
the  great  objects  of  my  miscisn  are  answered.  The  union  of 
the  twoCanadas  is  fully  perfected,  and  the  measures  inci- 
dental to  that  great  change  have  been  successfully  carried 
into  effect.  Effective  departments  for  every  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  this  province  have  been  constituted,  and  the 
future,  harmonious  working  of  the  constitution  is,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  secured." 

5.  Mnnicipal  OoTenunent.— In  both  parts  of  the  province 
he  introduced  a  system  of  muni.-iipal  government.  Under 
French  rule  and  under  the  early  British  governors  all  govern- 
ment in  Canada  had  been  carried  on  by  the  central  authority. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  control  their  own  local  affairs  in  town  meetings,  municipal 
government  would  naturally  have  been  introduced  ;  but 
both  the  British  Government  and  the  ruling  Canadian  cliques 
disliked  municipal  government,  thinking  "  that  it  tended  to 
democracy."    The  result  of  this  was  in  many  ways  bad. 
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Lack  of  municipal  government  made  the  streets  of  tlie  towns 
H  disgrace  ;  the  people  had  no  little  councils  in  which  to  train 
their  polilieians ;  worst  of  all  they  IcMned  to  look  entirely 
to  Parliament  for  assistance,  and  to  consider  the  most  success- 
ful member  of  Parliament  the  one  who  could  grab  the  most 
for  his  constituency.  Such  municipal  regulation  as  existed 
was  done  by  the  magistrates,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
were  appointed  by  Parliament.  The  roads  were  looked 
after  (a)  by  the  justices  of  the  i>eace,  (6)  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  province,  who  spent  the  provincial  subsidies, 
(c)  by  joint-stock  companies  who  built  roads  and  repaid 
themselves  by  charging  tolls. 

In  UppcT  Oauada.— Gradually  things  improved.  In  1832 
and  1833  Brockville  and  Hamilton  obtained  certain  powers 
of  self-government  ;  in  1834  York  was  incorporated,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Toronto.  But  till  the  coming  of  Lord 
Sydenham  the  country  districts  had  practically  no  powers. 
In  1841  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  District  Councils  Act  by 
which  all  rural  municipalities  were  governed  by  a  warden  and 
council— the  warden  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  having 
certain  rights  of  appointment  of  the  officials  under  him,  the 
council  elected  by  the  people. 

In  Iiowet  Canada.— Two  years  previously  he  had  introduced 
the  same  system  into  Lower  Canada  by  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Council.  The  French  in  the  country  districts  were  at  first 
very  doubtful  about  this  blessing,  and  sighed  for  the  untaxed 
days  when  they  had  lived  upon  legislative  grants  ;  but  they 
soon  came  to  see  its  advantages,  and  the  system  has  been 
improved  and  brought  .p  to  date  by  a  scries  of  laws  giving 
the  parishes  much  the  same  powers  as  the  townships  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  groupini;  them  into  counties  in  much  the  same 
way. 

Death  ol  Sydenham.— The  system  of  government  introduced 
by  Sydenham  was  obviously  a  compromise.  Canada  wanted  a 
leader  and  definite  practical  improvements.    These  Sydenham 
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gave,  but  now  that  the  Aasembly  bad  got  the  minbten 
under  its  control,  bow  long  would  it  coment  to  bu  led  by  tbu 
Governor  ?  So  good  a  judge  ait  Sir  John  Macdonakl  once 
eaiJ  tbat  the  triumph  uf  Lord  Sydenham  would  have  been 
(hort-lived.  It  is  certain  that  the  Governor  could  not  prrma- 
neiitly  have  controlled  the  Assembly  ;  already  an  opposition 
was  growing  up,  based  on  dislike  of  Sydenham's  autocracy, 
and  on  the  claims  of  the  French  to  office  ,  would  Sydenham 
have  been  wise  enough  to  see  this,  as  Lord  Elgin  afterward* 
did,  and  to  change  his  plan  ?  We  cannot  say  After  two 
years  of  work  for  Canada,  Sydenham  died  in  her  service. 
Riding  home  one  evening  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
his  leg  broken.  After  some  days  of  suffering  bravely  borne 
he  died  on  September  19.  1841. 

Baldwin  and  LaIontain«.— The  opposition  was  led  by  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Louis  Lafontaine, 
two  of  the  wisest  statesmen  whom  Canada  has  seen.  Baldwin 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  most  of 
his  relatives  belonged  to  the  Compact ;  yet  he  hod  for  years 
urged  responsible  government  so  strongly  that  he  was  known 
OS  "  the  man  of  one  idea."  He  was  loyal  to  the  heart's  core, 
and  refused  to  countenance  Mackenzie's  wild  work ;  lord 
Elgin  afterwards  said  that  his  presence  in  Canada  was  worth 
more  to  the  cause  of  British  cormexion  than  three  regiment* 
of  infantry.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  sec  that  Canada  could 
rise  to  greatness  only  if  French  and  Eni^lish  understood  each 
other.  In  1841  Lafontaine  was  defeated  in  Lower  Canada: 
Baldwin  had  been  returned  (or  two  Upper  Canadian  con- 
stituencies ,  he  at  once  resigned  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
the  people  elected  Lafontaine  ;  in  the  autumn  of  1842  Baldwin 
in  hi.s  turn  was  dcferfed,  and  the  chivalrous  French  of  Rimuu- 
ski,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  elected  Baldwin  by 
acclamation.  Later  on,  when  responsible  government  had 
been  won,  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  improving  our  municipal 
aystem.     His  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  attain- 
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meat  of  retponsible  government,  municipal  reform,  and  a 
good  undersUnding  with  the  French  :  but  most  of  all  be  will 
be  remembered  u9  the  man  who  through  thi-  bitterest  party 
fighting  kept  his  honour  unstained  ;  the  fiercest  opponent 
never  ventured  to  amircb  the  personal  or  political  purity  of 
Robert  Baldwin 

Lalontaine  had  sympathiied  with  the  rebels  of  1837,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  in  1838;  but  he  now  saw  that  hia 
province  must  join  with  the  English  to  bring  about  needed 
reform,  that  Lower  Canadians  could  not  go  on  for  ever  plant- 
ing their  cabbages  and  letting  the  modern  world  of  biisinesa 
and  of  enterprise  go  by  them  ;  they  must  come  out  and  play 
their  part  on  a  broader  stage. 

Sir  CbulM  Bagot.— Under  Sydenham's  successor,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  the  Reformers  became  so  strong  in  Parliament 
that  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  had  to  bo  taken  into  the  Cabinet 
(1842).  The  BritLsh  Government  and  especially  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  furious  at  what  they  thought  Bagot's  weak- 
ness in  admitting  the  French,  but  felt  that  in  the  circumstances 
nothing  could  be  done. 

Lord  Metcalle.— Bagot  died  in  1843  and  was  succeeded  ly 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  high  honour, 
who  had  been  a  successful  Administrator  in  India  and  after- 
wards Governor  of  Jamaica.  Under  him  came  the  struggle 
which  Sydenham  had  e.«caped  by  death,  and  Bagot  by  giving 
way.  Metcalfe  insisted  on  making  his  own  appointments, 
and  in  November  1843,  when  he  appointed  a  gentleman  to  a 
position  which  Baldwin  had  promised  to  a  friend  of  his  own, 
the  ministry  resigned.  Metcalfes  view  was  that  he  >ould 
never  '■  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,'"  that 
patronage  must  not  be  used  for  party  purposes,  but  should 
be  '  distributed  to  reward  merit,  to  meet  just  claim,?,  and 
to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service."  While  he 
believed  in  consulting  on  every  important  matter  with  his 
ministers  and  giving  them  in  every  way  his  cordial  co-opera- 
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Uon  snd  lympathy,  be  wm  retolute  (hat,  in  the  iMt  ntoit, 
he  and  not  they  nhould  rule.  On  the  mignation  of  the 
ministry  he  proved  unablo  to  get  together  a  new  one,  and  for 
nine  months  governed  the  country  himself  with  two  or  three 
assistants.  Eventually  in  September  1M4,  he  got  together 
a  ministry,  which  appeal<>d  to  the  country  and,  after  a  furiouf> 
election  in  which  the  Governor  was  compelled  to  take  the 
•tump,  won  by  a  narrow  majority.  But  the  new  ministry 
was  supported  only  by  pemnnal  respect  for  Metcalfe  himself  ; 
the  King's  represcntativ-  had  gone  down  into  the  mud  and 
dirt  of  the  party  fight ;  such  a  system  of  government  was 
imposeible. 

Lord  Elgin  and  the  Rabdlion  Iomm  BilL—Early  in  1846 
Sir  Charles,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  T)een  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Metcalfe,  died  of  cancer  of  the  face,  and  in 

1847  there  came  out  to  succeed  him  Lord  Elgin,  the  son-in- 
law  of  liord  Durham,  young  and  yet  wise,  enthusiastic  and 
yet  sane,  resolute  and  yet  tactful,  determined  to  carry  out 
to  the  full  the  visws  of  his  father-in-law.    In  the  election  cf 

1848  the  Reformers  swept  the  country  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  a  ministry  was  formed  under  Baldwin 
and  Lafontainc.  Among  the  Lower  Canadian  supporters  of 
thi-  ministry  were  many  who  had  sympathized  with  Papinean, 
and  in  1849  a  Bill  was  passed  for  indemnifying  those  who  had 
suffered  through  the  rebellion,  which  was  so  w  led  that  it 
would  evidently  give  Government  money  to  many  who  had 
been  rebels  in  thought  and  word,  if  not  actually  in  deed. 
Elgin,  however,  felt  that  the  principle  of  yielding  in  all  local 
affairs  to  the  will  of  the  majority  must  be  carried  out,  and 
gave  his  assent.  So  furious  was  the  opposition  that  rioting 
broke  out  in  Montreal,  which  in  1844  had  been  chosen  as 
capital  instead  of  Kingston ;  Parliament  House  was  set  on 
fire  and  burned  to  tho  ground ;  the  Governor-General  was 
pelted  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs  ;  but  he  held  fast  to  his 
principles,  and  the  fight  for  respon-siblo  gOvcmntent  was  won 
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when  Lord  Klgin  gave  hia  Maent  to  the     Rebellion  LoHra 
Bill." 

Scdnesd  Tamt  ol  tha  Ctonnor.— From  that  time  on  the 
direct  polilicai  influence  o(  the  Oovernor-Oeneral  hoa  been 
leaa  and  leu.  He  Mill  has  nominally  the  power  of  granting 
or  refilling  to  the  Piime  Minister  the  right  to  diuolve  Fhrlia- 
ment,  and  to  hold  a  general  election.  In  1858  Sir  Bdmund 
Head  refused  this  permission  to  George  Brown,  then  Piime 
Minister,  but  though  his  action  was  undoubtedly  corrrot,  so 
bitter  wos  the  criticism  that  no  Governor  is  likely  to  do  It 
again,  and  under  both  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
laurier  Parliament  was  dissolved  whenever  the  Prime  Miniitcr 
saw  fit.  Up  till  1875  his  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office 
allowed  him,  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  opini»n  of  his  Canadian 
ministers,  "  to  execute  the  powers  and  authoii  i:s  vested  in 
you  ...  in  oppo«ilion  to  such  thtir  opinion,"  but  in  that 
year  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Edward  Blalce, 
protested  against  this,  and  the  instruct  inns  were  at  once 
changed.  In  1878  the  power  of  pardoning  prisoners  waa 
taken  from  him,  and  from  that  date  on  we  may  spy  tliaj  tli« 
Govemor^General,  like  the  Soveitign  of  England,  acta  oaly 
on  the  advice    (bij  mini...i-s. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

BOUNDARY  DISPUTES 
I.  THE  NORTH-EAST  BOUNDARY 

The  North-west  Angle  ol  Nova  Scotia.— In  the  early  years  of 
the  new  system  two  disputes  with  the  United  States  were 
cleared  up,  which  had  brought  thf  two  countries  to  the  verge 
of  war.  When  in  1783  the  United  States  attained  its  inde- 
pendence, its  north-east  boundary  was  described  in  the  treaty 
iis'  running  "  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz. 
■that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  source  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands ;  along  the 
sai.l  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selveis  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River." 

The  St.  Croix.— Almost  every  word  of  this  became  the 
subject  of  dispute.  There  was  no  river  named  the  St.  Croix, 
and  the  two  countries  could  not  agree  which  existing  river 
had  been  meant  in  the  old  charters  which  spoke  of  it.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  decide,  and  these  in  1798  found 
on  Dochet  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sohoodic,  Da 
Monts'  early  fortifications.  This  proved  the  Schoodic  to  be 
the  St.  Croix,  and  the  Btilkh  claim  to  that  effect  was  allowed 
by  the  Americans.  Two  rivers  joined  to  form  the  Schoodic, 
and  after  some  dispute  Great  Britain  allowed  the  branch 
claimed  by  the  Americans  to  be  chosen,  as  it  gave  the  longer 
natural  boundary. 
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Grand  Blanan.— The  next  dispute  was  about  the  islands 
in  Passamaquuddy  Bay,  to  all  of  w'-i'-h  Great  Britain  had  a 
good  claim,  and  about  Grand  f'anaii,  in  ihi?  Bay  of  Fundy, 
to  which  she  had  hardly  any  c  ?im  at  ail  ;  f  •cntiially  there 
was  a  compromise,  by  which  the  Ouited  Statt  i  got  three  f  mall 
islands  in  the  Bay,  and  Great  britutn  .id  t!io  rest,  inclwliiig 
Grand  Manan,  which,  both  strategically  and  from  ite  valur 
as  n  tishing-station,  was  by  far  the  most  important. 

f^om  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rodcies.— By  the  treaty  of 
1783  the  boundary,  after  reaching  the  Connecticut  River, 
descended  it  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  ran  along  this  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  followed  the  St.  LAwrencc  and  the  Great  Lakes 
to  a  point  on  Lake  Superior,  thence  along  a  tangle  of  lakes 
and  rivers  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  thence  "  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  River  Mississippi," 
which  at  that  time  was  thought  to  rise  much  farther  north 
than  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case. 

In  1803  the  United  States  bought  from  Napoleon  the  vast 
western  region  known  as  Louisiana,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  to  Rupert's 
Land.  After  much  negotiating,  in  1818  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  agreed  that,  from  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  boundary  should  run  along  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  satisfied 
the  fur-trading  companies,  whoso  interests  were  the  only  ones 
which  at  thb  time  British  subjects  had  in  the  west.  Beyond 
the  Rockies  lay  a  disputed  territory,  before  speaking  of  which 
we  must  turn  back  for  a  moment. 

New  Brunswick  t.  Maine.— During  the  war  of  1812,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  closed  by  winter.  Great  Britain  had  maichcd 
troops  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Canada  ;  it 
was  thus  very  important  to  have  a  direct  i  oad  between  the  two. 
Unfortunately  the  American  state  of  Miine  cut  in  between. 
Till  1763  it  had  been  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  to 
push  as  far  north  as  possible  the  boundary  of  Maine,  which 
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ims  then  her  colony,  and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  Canada,' 
which  was  then  French.     Batween  1763  and  1783  the  whole 
territory  had  been  British,  and  the  boundary  had  been  several 
times  defined,  not  only  in  a  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  but 
also  in  instructions  to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  then 
included  New  Brunswick,  and  it  was  in  the  terms  of  these 
instructions  and  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  that  in  the  treaty 
of  1783  the  boundary  was  described  in  the  words  quoted  above. 
Thf  ir  meaning  evidently  was  that  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
should  go  to  Canada,  to  whom  by  every  right  it  belonged ; 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  to  be  part  either  of  Maine 
or  of  N6va  Scotia  (which  till  1784  included  New  Brunswick) ; 
the  boiinidary  between  these  two  was  to  be  a  due  north  line 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  tp  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
shed:   This  is  the  boundary  given  on  all  maps  of  the  territory 
from  1763  to  1783.     But  after  the  war  of  1812  Great  Britain 
found  that  such  a  boundary  made  the  state  of  Maine  jut  up 
like  a  great  wedge  between  New  Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  she  set  to  work  to  see  if  a  more  favourable  boundary 
couldnot  be  found,  answering,  not  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  clear,  but  to  its  wording.    Her  lawyers  put  emphasis 
«Mi  the  word  "  Highlands,"  and  claimed  that  it  must  mean 
a  range  of  hills  ;  her  surveyors  found  that  where  the  due  north 
line  struck  the  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  was  not 
a  "  Highland,"  but  a  marshy  plateau  ;  she  therefore  claimed 
that  as  the  treaty  said  "  Highlands,"  it  could  not  have  meant 
a  marsh,  and  that  the  boundary  must  run  westward  to  the 
Connecticut  River  along  the  most  prominent  line  of  hills  in 
the  disputed  territory  ;  that  is,  it  should  start  at  a  point  known 
as  Mars  Hill,  about  100  miles  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
shed.   Surely  we  can  see  that  thb  was  only  clever  twisting 
of  words,  and  that  the  Americans  were  right  in  claiming  that 
the  word  "  Hlghhnds  "  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
words  "  which  divide  those  rivers  which  flow  into  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,"  and  that  the  watershed  was  meant.    Three 
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Commissions  triad  at  Cilu.nt  times  to  settle  the  boun.lary, 
but  neither  side  nould  give  in  ;  at  last  the  matter  was  referred 
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for  arbitration  to   he  King  oJ  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1831 
that  monarch,  who  was  greatly  in  fear  of  England,  decided 
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on  a  compromise  line.    The  United  States  must  ungraciously 
refused  to  accept  the  award. 

The  Aroostook  War.— By  this  time  the  disputed  territory 
was  filling  up  with  lumbermen,  who  did  not  know  to  which 
"curt  to  take  their  disputes.  In  1838-9  u  quarrel  between 
lumbei^jacks  grew  into  the  uo-called  "  Aroostook  War  "  ; 
the  legislatures  of  Maine  and  of  New  Brunswick  sent  their 
militia  to  the  frontier,  and  voted  large  war  credits.  Ureat  as 
wag  the  disparity  of  force,  the  Maritime  Provinces  showed  no 
fear.  The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  hearing  of  the 
quarrel,  rose  as  one  man  to  their  feet,  sang  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  and  put  every  man  and  every  dollar  in  the  province 
at  the  service  of  New  Brunswick.  Luckily  it  did  not  come  to 
a  fight.  The  generals  on  both  sides,  Sir  John  Harvey  and 
Winfield  Scott,  veterans  of  1812,  showed  moderation  and  good 
sense,  and  arranged  for  a  joint  occupation. 

The  Ashborton  Treaty,  1842.— Finally  in  1842  Mi-.  Dani?) 
Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, got  together  and  settled  the  dispute.  Mr.  Webster 
was  statesman  enough  to  see  that  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain  was  worth  more  than  a  few  square  miles  of  rocks  and 
scrub  timber,  and  did  not  haggle.  By  the  final  arrangement 
Great  Britain  got  5012  miles  and  the  United  States  7015,  a 
decision  which  gave  us  about  900  miles  more  than  the  award 
of  the  King  of  ..lo  Netherlands,  which  the  United  States  had 
refused  to  i-cL^pt.  Maine  was  furious,  and  the  United  States 
had  to  concilian  her  by  a  cash  paymert  of  $150,000. 

The  Secret  Map.— There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  map  of 
which  Mr.  Webster  is  said  to  have  made  a  dishonourable  use. 
While  the  Americans  were  looking  for  evidence  in  support  of 
their  claim,  one  of  their  agents  found  in  (he  French  Foieign 
Office,  at  Paris,  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the 
American  negotiators  in  1782-3,  to  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  saying  that  he  wa.s  smdmg  him  a  map  on  which  was 
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oiarked  in  red  the  boundary  agreed  on.  No  map  was  attached 
to  the  letter,  but  on  searching  among  the  maps  in  another 
part  of  the  building  the  agent  found  one  on  which  the  boundary 
was  marked  in  red  in  a  way  which  gave  the  British  more  than 
they  had  ever  claimed.  This  map  Mr.  Webster  concealed 
from  the  British  Cornmissioner,  but  afterwards  used  in  a  secret 
aesssion  of  the  Senate  and  in  his  negotiations  with  Maine  to 
frighten  them  into  giving  wa> .  This  looks  bad  ;  but  as  all 
the  maps  published  in  Great  Britain  during  the  negotiations 
of  1782-3  and  for  some  years  after  grant  the  American  claim, 
and  as  the  red  line  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
wording  of  the  treaty,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  map 
found  was  really  the  one  sent  by  Franklin.  Basides,  it  has 
since  been  discovered  that  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  map  given  by  the  British  negotiators  to  Kmg 
George  III  on  which  the  boundary  is  marked  practically 
in  accordance  with  the  American  claim.  If  the  Americans 
kept  dark  a  doubtful  map  which  might  have  helped  us,  we 
kept  dark  one  not  at  all  doubtful,  so  that  John  Bull  was  at 
least  as  tricky  as  Uncle  Sam.  ' 

II.  THE  NORTH-WEST  BOUNDARY 

The  Oregon  Territory.— Hardly  was  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
signed  when  the  British  Government  proposed  a  settlement 
of  the  north-west  boundary.  The  district  in  dispute,  known 
as  the  Oregon  territory,  extended  from  the  Spanish  bo>  ndary 
in  latitude  42°  to  the  Russian  territory  of  Alaska  in  latitude 
54'  40',  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rockies. 

Early  Exploration.— All  this  territory  north  .j  the  Arctic 
circle  had  been  visited  and  claimed  by  Spain,  but  never 
occupied.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  coasted  by  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cook,  and  in  1788  Captain  Meares  formed  a 
settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  on  Vancouver  Island,  with  thd 
object  of  carrying  on  a  fur-trade  with  China.  In  1789  two 
British  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  Cm  settle- 
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ment  was  seized.  Great  Britain  at  once  threatened  war, 
and  Spain  was  compelled  to  make  restitution  and  agree  that 
either  party  might  fish,  trade,  or  settle  at  any  unoccupied 
point.  In  1792  Captain  George  Vancouver  sailed  along  the 
coast  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
finding  of  a  North-east  Passage  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The 
old  dream  of  such  a  route  around  or  across  Canada  waa  still 
strong,  but  as  the  J<'rench  .ind  English  voyagei«  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  failed  to  find 
an  entrance  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  American  continent, 
Vancouver  was  instructed  to 
begin  his  search  at  the  other  end. 
Coasting  along,  he  missed  the 
Columbia  River,  which  had  been 
discovered  a  few  days  earlier  by 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  an  Ameri- 
can fur-trader,  in  his  ship  the 
Columbia.  Later  in  the  same 
year  Vancouver  turned  back, 
sailed  some  way  up  the  river  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag.  In 
1805  two  Americans,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  were  the  first  white 
men  to  go  overland  to  the  Columbia,. which  they  descended 
to  its  mouth  ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  United  States  took 
over  the  Spanish  claims  to  the  territory. 

The  Wval  Claims.— The  British  claim  was  that  the  Columbia 
River  should  be  the  boundary ;  that  of  the  United  States. 
that  the  49th  parallel  should  be  prolonged  to  the  Pacific.  For 
many  years  the  only  settlers  in  the  district  were  the  employees 
'of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  carried  on  a  large  fur- 
trade  ;  but  in  and  after  1842  there  was  an  inrush  of  American 
settlers,  who  set  up  a  provisional  government,  and  the  ques- 
tion became  pressing.  Great  Britain  wa.s  anxious  to  arbitrate 
but  the  United  States  claimed  that  arbitration  would  be  a 
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tacit  admission  that  8he  did  not  own  all  the  territory,  and 
refused . 

Fifty-lour  Forty,  or  Fight.— At  this  time  the  United  State* 
was  in  a  very  aggressive  mood.  It  was  the  time  of  the  law- 
less attacks  on  Canada  m  lC39-4i,  and  of  the  filibusters  in 
Texas.  When  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  way,  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  resounded  with  the 
cry  •'  54-40  or  fight."  This  claim  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  two  American  political  parties,  and  meant  that  they  as- 
serted ownership  of  the  whole  territory  in  dispute  right  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary.  Mr.  Polk,  the  American  President, 
was  anxious  for  war,  and  wrote  to  Congress  that  the  British 
claim  "  can  never  for  a  moment  be  entertained  by  the  United 
States  without  an  Abandonment  of  their  just  and  clear  terri- 
torial rights,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  national  honour." 
Again  Great  Britain  suggested  arbitration,  and  told  the 
United  States  that  it  they  reiected  it  •  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  choice  but  to  maintain  unimpaired  those 
rights  which  they  believe  Great  Britain  to  possess." 

The  Oregon  Treaty,  1846.— Luckily  neither  party  wasanxious 
to  fight.  The  United  States  was  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Mexico,  and  though  the  President  was  anxious  to  fight  Great 
Britain  as  well,  the  Senate  refused  to  back  him  up  .  and  in 
1846  a  compromise  was  arranged  by  which  the  boundary  was 
to  run  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  to 
dip  south »ard  so  as  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  61 
Vancouver  Island. 

Canadians  have  often  thought  that  by  this  compromise 
they  were  deprived  of  territory  which  should  have  been  theirs. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  on  grounds  of  history  and  of  explora- 
tion, both  parties  had  a  good  claim  In  1846  the  country  was 
full  of  American  settlers,  while  except  a  few  employees  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  no  British  subject  was  within  two 
thousand  miles.  In  these  circumstances  it  showed  great 
firmness  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  she  preserved  for 
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Canada  as  much  a«  she  did,  that  the  Americans  did  not  get 
64°  40'  as  their  boundary,  and  that  they  thought  it  better  to 
corapromise  than  to  fight. 

The  Fish  that  wonU  not  tite.— Soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  a  story  began  to  go  the  rounds  that  the  reason 
why  Great  Britain  had  not  insisted  at  all  costs  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Columbia  River  was  because  a  brother — or  a  cousin — 
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of  the  British  Prime  Minister^r  Foreign  Secretary — ^for 
the  story  had  several  variations,  had  gone  fly-fishing  in  the 
Columbia,  and  finding  that  the  salmon  would  not  rise,  "  wrote 
in  disgust  to  his  brother  that  the  whole  country  was  a  huge 
mistake ;  that  even  the  salmon  in  its  waters  was  a  fish  of 
no  principle,  refusing  to  bite,  to  nibble,  or  to  rise.  In  fine, 
that  the  territory  of  Oregon  was  not  worth  a  second  thought." 
This  story  found  its  way  into  print,  was  widely  circulated, 
and  believed,  and  for  many  years  was  thrown  in  the  teeth 
of  every  Englishman  who  visited  the  Pacific  slope.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  Hon.  John  Gordon,  a  relative  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
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the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  time,  was  Commander  of  the 
Britiel  squadron  on  the  Pacific  station  in  lS4t-45,  and  that 
he  doubtless  went  fishing  in  the  Columbia,  But  though 
search  has  been  made,  no  such  letter  has  evir  been  found, 
and  even  were  it  to  be  discovered  it  would  only  prove  that 
a  British  sea-  captain  once  made  a  fool  of  him!  eU.  That  the 
story  has  been  so  widely  believ  ?d  is  .m  instance,  and  a  very 
gross  one,  of  Canadian  unfaimesb  to  the  Motherland. 

The  San  Juaa  Diipnto. — A  new  dispute  now  aroie.  The 
boundary  was  to  run  "  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of 
Fuca's  Strait  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  But  there  weie  three 
channels  between  the  continent  and  Vancouver  Island,  and 
it  was  doubtful  which  was  meant.  The  decision  involved  the 
ownership  of  the  little  island  of  San  Juan,  on  which  both 
countries  had  citizens,  and  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
Americans  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  render  the  city  of 
Victoria  untenable.  In  1859  a  pig  belonging  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  trespassed  on  an  American's  garden,  and  was 
shot  by  the  indignant  owner.  An  officir  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  threatened  to  arrest  him  and  take  him  to 
Victoria  for  trial.  A  fire-eating  .American  general  named 
Harney  occupied  the  island,  and  it  locked  as  if  two  great 
nations  would  go  to  war  over  a  dead  pig.  Fortunately  both 
Governments  were  wise,  and  the  American  general,  Winfield 
Scott,  who  in  former  years  had  shown  such  wisdom  about  the 
Maine  boundary,  arranged  a  joint  occupation  with  equal  rights 
for  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  This  arrangement  Harney 
in  the  next  year  tried  to  violate,  ordering  the  British  Captain 
of  Marines  in  charge  of  the  garrison  "  to  acknowledge  and 
resp  ct  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Washington  Territory,"  and 
threatening  that  any  failure  to  acknowledge  such  jurisdiction 
"  would  be  followed  by  deplorable  results."  The  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington  at  once  called  on  the  American 
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Government  to  apologize,  saying  that  otherwise  "  deplorable 
ooDsequences  would  indeed  be  only  too  likely  to  follow." 
Harney's  orders  were  at  once  revoked,  an  apology  was  made, 
and  he  himself  was  recalled.  The  British  Ambassador  then 
suggested  arbitration,  but  the  American  Civil  War  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  and  nothing  was  done.  In  1871  the 
American  Government  yielded,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor,  who,  in  October 
1872,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  American  claim. 


CHAPTER  xxn 

IMPERIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Ccin  Laws. — We  have  seen  how  France  and  Great  Britain, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  valued  thoir 
colonists  Ix-cause  of  the  raw  materials  which  they  produced 
arid  the  manufactures  which  they  consumed.  How  was  it 
that,  in  the  struggle  for  responsible  government,  wo  hear  so 
little  of  this  ?  How  was  it  that  even  the  Reformers  were 
willing  to  have  our  trade  controlled  by  the  British  Parliament  T 
The  answer  is  that  the  control  was  greatly  to  our  advantage. 
In  order  to  keep  trade  within  the  Empire,  the  lumber  of  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick  was  admitted  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  duty  compared  with  that  paid  by  lumber  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  other  countries  around  the  Baltic 
Sea.  By  a  set  of  laws  known  as  the  Corn  Laws,  a  high  duty 
was  placed  on  foreign  grain,  and  a  large  preference  given  to 
Colonial.  In  return  Canada  gave  a  preference  to  British 
manufactures,  but  on  the  whole  she  had  much  the  best  of  th» 
arrangement ;  for  whereas  Grent  Britain  paid  higher  for 
Canadian  lumber  and  wheat,  British  manufacturers  were  so 
much  the  best  that  they  would  have  been  bought  in  any  case. 
In  1843  the  British  preference  on  Canadian  corn  and  flour  waj9 
increased,  and  aa  American  grain  came  into  Canada  at  a  low 
duty,  and  when  ground  in  Canada  was  considered  as  Canadian 
flour,  A  very  large  milling  industry  grew  up  in  and  near 
Montreal. 

Free  Trade,  1846. — But  a  movement  in  favour  of  free  trade 
•nd  of  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  bad  been  growing  up 
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in  Girat  Britain.  She  hod  fuund  that  the  loxs  of  hrr  colonim 
did  noi  mean  the  loss  of  their  trade  ;  for  trade  with  the  United 
States,  after  they  had  become  independent,  increased  faster 
■than  it  had  done  before.  It  was  also  found  that  the  expenso 
of  keeping  and  garrisoning  the  colonies  was  very  much  greater 
than  any  profit  drawn  from  them  ;  in  1843  the  military  ex- 
penditure in  British  North  America  alone  was  over  $3,400,000. 
In  Great  Britain  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  herding 
together  of  people  in  towns,  owing  to  the  development  of 
manufactures,  led  to  a  cry  for  cheap  food.  What  good  was 
it  to  talk'to  men  and  women  who  were  starving,  to  children 
who  worked  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  few  pennies,  of  the  need  of 
holding  the  Empire  together  by  preferential  trade  ?  What 
they  wanted  was  untaxed  bread.  In  1845  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  failed  ;  it  bad  been  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  and 
it  was  soon  clear  that  to  prevent  famine  Ireland  must  be 
allowed  to  import  flour  free  of  duty.  In  1846  the  British 
Government  abolished  the  Com  Laws ;  the  preference  on 
Canadian  produce  was  cut  in  two  ;  in  1840  it  was  wholly  done 
•way  with  on  grain,  and  in  1 860  on  lumber.  This  great  change 
did  much  to  lessen  the  misery  of  the  English  poor ;  it  may 
even  have  saved  the  country  from  a  revolution  ;  but  it  ruined 
many  Canadian  millers. 

The  Annesatioii  Maniletto,  1849.— In  1849  nearly  1000 
'Montreal  merchants  of  both  political  parties  issued  a  mani- 
festo urging  that  "  a  friendly  and  peaceful  separation  from 
British  connexion,  and  a  union  upon  equitable  terms  with 
the  great  North  American  confederacy  of  sovereign  states," 
was  the  only  real  remedy  for  Canadian  misery.  But  they  had 
reckoned  without  the  k>yalty  of  Canadians,  and  their  manifeeto 
awoke  hardly  an  echo  in  Upper  Canada.  Such  of  them  as 
had  belonged  to  the  militia  or  had  held  Government  appoint- 
ments were  promptly  djamissed  by  the  Governor-General,  and 
obtained  little  sympathy  throughout  the  country.  Indeed 
in  the  long  run  the  abolition  of  preferential  trade  did  Canada 
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good  by  throwing  her  on  her  own  reBource»,  and  to  derrioping 
in  her  a  more  independent  spirit. 

Bapeal  ol  the  Navigation  Acts.— Meanwhile,  though  the 
preference  had  been  taken  away,  the  Navigation  Acts  still 
prevented  her  from  trading  freely  with  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
This  was  obviously  unfair,  and  they  were  repealed  in  1849. 

The  Becittooity  Treaty.  1854.— In  1854  Lord  Elgin  stiU 
further  rtniovcd  the  disconti  nt  by  going  down  to  Wiwhington 
and  negotiating  a  lUciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States, 
giving  free  entrance  into  either  country  to  the  products  of 
the  form,  the  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  fisheries,  and  free  use 
of  each  other's  canals.  How  did  he  succeed  in  making  such  a 
treaty  for  which  Canada  had  been  longing  for  years  T  It  has 
been  said  that  it  was  "  floated  in  on  champagne,"  and  un- 
doubtedly Elgin's  tact  in  dealing  with  men  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  But  great  as  was  Lord  Elgin's  geniality,  we  must 
also  remember  that  at  this  time  both  American  parties  were 
anxious  to  win  the  votes  of  the  Border  States,  which  considered 
that  reciprocity  would  be  a  boon.  Thif  treaty  came  into  force 
in  1866,  and  was  profitable  to  both  countries,  especially  to 
Canada ;  for  in  1861  the  great  American  Civil  War  between 
North  and  South  broke  out,  and  her  farmers  were  able  to 
sell  their  crops  at  war  prices.  After  lasting  for  ten  years, 
the  treaty  was  denounced  by  the  Americans  and  came  to  an 
end  in  1866,  owing  to  (o)  the  growth  in  the  United  States  of 
a  belief  in  protection  ;  (6)  American  ill-feeling  toward  Great 
Britain  for  her  friendliness  to  the  Southern  States  ;  and  (e)  a 
belief  by  many  Americans  that  by  its  repeal  they  could  starve 
Canada  into  the  Union. 

The  abrogation  of  this  treaty  crippled  Canada  for  a  time, 
and  her  statesmen  frequently  went  to  Washington  to  ask  for 
its  renewal ;  but  with  her  increasing  prosperity  she  has  now 
given  up  any  such  idea  and  is  trying  to  make  trade  flow  east 
and  west.  In  1911  another  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about 
reciprocity  in  natural  products,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
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tho  United  States  which  asked  for  it  and  Canada  which 
refused. 

Canada  Taxes  British  Goods. -The  next  step  in  winning  the 
right  to  control  her  own  affairs  was  made  in  1859,  when  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  A.  T,  Gait.  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Con- 
servative Government  of  the  day,  imposed  heavy  duties  on 
large  classes  of  imported  goods,  including  those  from  the 
mother  country.  The  British  Government  protested,  and 
read  him  a  lecture  on  the  b .nefits  of  free  trade.  Gait  at  once 
wrote  back  that  "  self-government  would  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated II  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada  "  From  that  time  on 
she  has  been  allowed  to  impose  such  duties  as  she  thinks  Bt. 

Withdrawal  ol  th*  British  Troops. -^Once  Canada  had  been 
given  responsible  government,  it  was  difficult  for  Englishmen 
to  nee  what  good  they  got  from  her.  and  a  feehng  grew  up  that 
separation  would  be  best  Great  Britain  needed  all  her  money 
to  improve  the  condition  ol  the  poor  in  her  crowded  cities ; 
why  should  she  ajtind  large  sums  in  defending  countries  which 
did  nothing  lor  her  in  return  »  '•  Those  wretched  colonies 
will  all  be  independent  in  a  few  years,  and  are  a  millstone 
round  our  necks."  wrote  Mr  DIsraeU  (afterwards  Lord  Beacons- 
heldl  in  1853  "  We  are.  I  suppose,  all  looking  to  the  eventual 
partmg  company  on  good  terms,"  wrote  in  1854  the  chief 
official  at  the  Oilonial  Office,  Lord  Blatchford.  Some  yeara 
later  the  same  theory  was  expressed  with  great  force  by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in  a  book  on  "  The  Empire  "  (1862). 
But  those  who  felt  thus  were  always  in  a  minority.  Most  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  felt  that  she  and  her  children 
across  the  sea  were  bone  of  one  heme  and  flesh  of  one  flesh, 
and  that  the  value  of  their  union  could  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  But  they  also  felt  it  to  be  unfair  that  the 
colonies  should  pay  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure of  Great  Britain  in  the  colonies,  which  without 
counting  in  any  share  of  the  cost  of  the  navy,  was  nearly 
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120,000,000  a  year ;  and  in  1862  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
a  tesolution  that  the  colonies  miut  look  after  their  own  local 
protection  and  should  bt  askv-i  io  share  in  their  external  de- 
fence. By  1870  all  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Canada,  except  small  garrisons  at  Halifax  and  Esqui- 
malt,  which  were  considered  too  im|iortant  to  be  entiusted  to 
the  militia. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  EVE  OF  CONFEDERATION 

Hinckl  and  Mork.— In  1851  Baldwin  resigned  from  the 
ministry  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  the  same  year 
Lafontaine  also  resigned  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Montreal ;  soon  after  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Lower 
Canada,  a  position  which  he  held  with  honour  till  his  death. 
With  their  passing  from  the  stage  a  new  era  hegins.  We  had 
won  responsible  govemm;nt ;  we  had  still  to  learn  how  to 
work  it.  Lafontaine  was  succeeded  as  leader  of  the  French 
Canadians  by  his  understudy,  Mr.  A.  N.  Morin.  The  lead 
of  the  Upper  Canadian  reformers  was  taken  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Francis  Hincks,  a  very  able  financier,  well  fitted  to  sup2r- 
iniend  the  development  of  our  railways  and  of  our  banking 
system. 

John  A.  JIacdonald.— Meanwhile  the  Tory  party  was  reviving 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Alexander 
Macdonald  (1816-1891).  His  father  was  a  shiftless  High- 
lander, who  had  come  out  from  Scotland  in  1820,  and  settled 
near  Kingston.  His  mother,  to  whom  he  owed  m-ny  of  his 
brilliant  qualities,  was  a  shrewd  and  energetic  woman.  The 
son  educated  himself,  studied  law,  and  became  a  well-known 
practitioner.  His  great  ability  and  charming  manners  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  young  men.  He  was  at  home  with  all 
from  the  highest  ta  the  lowest.  It  was  not  surprising  then 
that  in  1844  he  was  elected  member  for  Kingston.  With  a, 
passion  for  reading  and  study,  at  first  oftener  in  the  Library 
than  in  the  House,  with  a  ready  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for 
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every  one,  and  with  such  a,  gift  of  memory  that  after  thirty 
years  he  could  recall  a  face,  he  soon  rose  to  prominunce.  In 
1854  the  general  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  number  of 
groups  no  one  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  Macdonald  saw  that  his  hour  had  come. 

The  Situation  in  1854. — At  this  time  there  were  really  seven 
groups  in  the  united  province  :  (1)  The  Tories,  the  remnant 
of  the  Family  Compact,  led  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  a  bluflE 
old  Scotchman  not  above  the  average  in  either  brains  or 
principles.  (2)  Moderate  Tories,  calling  themselves  Conser- 
vatives, under  the  rising  star  of  Macdonald.  (3)  The  moderate 
Liberals  under  Hincks,  who  formed  the  largest  single  group. 
(4)  The  "  Clear  Grits,"  whose  early  leaders  had  been  WUUam 
Lyon  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  John  Rolph,  two  of  the  rebels  of 
1837,  but  who  now  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Olobe.  Brown  (1818-1880)  was 
a  young  Scotchman,  who  had  come  out  in  1843,  and  who  gave 
his  tireless  energy  to  fighting  what  he  considered  abuses.  The 
Grits  were  the  anti-privilege  men  ;  they  saw  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  certain  privileges,  and  attacked  them ; 
they  saw  that  the  seigniors  had  certain  privileges,  and  de- 
nounced them.  For  the  same  reason  they  denounced  the 
Clergy  Reserves  and  Separate  Schools. 

In  lower  Canada,  (5)  the  so-called  Liberals  under  Morin, 
and  (6)  the  "  Parti  Rouge  "  or  "  Reds,"  a  band  of  brilUant 
young  men,  who  longed  for  a  freer  intellectual  life  than  was 
possible  under  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They 
had  a  centre  at  the  Canadian  Institute  at  Montreal,  and 
were  at  deadly  feud  with  the  clergy,  whose  bigotry  and 
interference  in  elections  they  resented.  Their  leader  was 
at  firet  the  old  rebel  Papineau.  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
{afterwards  Sir)  A.  A.  Borion,  than  whom  Canada  has  had 
no  more  honourable  and  straightforward  statesman.  (7)  The 
English  in  Montreal  and  the  Eastern  Townships,  led  by 
tialt. 
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Liberal-ConseivatiTei  and  Qrito.— The  acute  mind  of  Mao- 
donald  saw  that  the  French  with  their  strong  religious  sense 
and  their  agricultural  habit*  were  really  Conservatives, 
whom  opposition  to  the  oligarchy  had  forced  for  a  time  into 
the  other  camp.  In  Upper  Canada,  now  that  responsible 
government  had  become  an  established  fact,  the  difference* 
between  moderate  liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives  had 
become  very  small.  The  way  was  thus  clear  for  the  moderate 
men  in  both  provinces  to  unite  to  form  a  new  party.  In  1854 
Macdonald  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Conservatives  and  tha 
Liberals  of  both  provinces  under  the  title  of  Liberal-Conserve^ 
tives,  and  he  was  joined  by  most  of  the  Tories.  This  coaUtion 
was  bitterly  a**acked  by  extreme*  men  on  both  sides,  but 
Robert  Baldwin  .^ame  out  of  his  retirement  for  a  moment  to 
approve  it ;  it  .vas  surely  time  for  a  party  which  represented 
the  views  of  the  moderate  men  of  hTih  racr.« .  Of  the  new  part.y 
the  Upper  Canadian  leader  was  at  first  Sir  Allan  MacNab, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  quietly  shelved  in  favour  of 
Macdonald.  Mr.  Morin  also  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the 
French,  in  favour  of  Mr.. (afterwards  Sir)  Georges  Cartier,  who 
carried  on  the  tradition  of  Lafontaine.  In  opposition  to  them 
George  Brown  united  the  Grits  and  the  Reds.  The  English 
in  Lower  Canada  formed  a  little  group  by  themselves— Gait 
tending  to  support  the  Conservatives,  and  most  of  his  followers 
the  Grits.  In  Lower  Canada  after  a  bitter  struggle  the  clergy 
almost  stamped  out  the  Reds,  though  Dorion  and  a  few  followers 
managed  to  retain  their  seats;  in  Upper  Canada,  Brown 
gradually  got  a  steady  Grit  majority,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
hatred  toward  the  French,  partly  on  the  much  more  justifiable 
question  of  representation  by  population.  Rep.  by  Pop.,  as 
it  was  often  called. 

Rep.  by  Pop.— By  the  Union  Act  of  1840  Upper  and  Ix)wer 
Canada  had  been  granted  forty-two  representatives  each, 
afterwards  increased  to  sixty-five  each.  This  was  at  the  time 
lujust  to  the  French,  who  had  a  population  of  600,000  ■• 
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against  450,000  in  Upper  Canada  ;  but,  as  Lord  Durham  had 
foreseen,  immigration  soon  began  to  pour  into  Upper  Canada. 
By  1851  her  population  was  greater  by  60,000  than  that  of 
the  Lower  Province,  and  in  1861  tlie  figures  were  :  Upper 
Canada,  1,396,091,  lower  Canada,  1,111,566  ;  the  discrepancy 
in  riches  and  in  payment  of  revenue  was  much  larger.  When 
Brown  urged  that  the  Act  should  be  changed  to  grant  repre- 
sentation by  population,  Cartier  told  the  House  that  the 
extra  numbers  inUppor  Canada  bad  no  more  right  to  repre- 
sentation than  so  many  codfish  in  the  Bay  of  Gasp6.  So  , 
unjust  did  the  peop'.'  of  Upper  Canada  feel  this  to  be  that, 
by  the  cry  of  the  need  of  representation  by  population  and 
the  danger  of  French  domination.  Brown  obtained  a  steady 
majority  in  that  section  of  the  province.  Thus  whichever 
party  was  in  power  was  compelled  to  govern  one  part  of  the 
province  by  the  aid  of  a  majority  from  the  other. 

Abolition  ol  Clergy  Beseives  and  Seigniorial  Tenure.— The 
two  chief  questions  settled  by  the  Liberal-Conservative 
Government  of  1854  were  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Seigniorial 
Tenuri-.  Lord  Sydenham,  by  the  use  of  great  tact,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  measure  by  which  the  Clergy  Reserves  were 
to  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of  one  quarter  to  the  Chi  -ch 
of  England,  one  quarter  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  one  half  to 
the  other  Protestant  bodies.  This  Act  was  declared  by  the 
British  Attorney  and  Solicitor-  General  to  be  ultra  vires,  that  is, 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but  in  the 
same  year  (1841)  a  similar  Act  was  passed  in  England,  giving 
a  little  more  to  the  Anglicans  and  a  little  less  to  the  Presby- 
terians. 

But  Dr.  Straehan,  then  Bishop  of  Toronto,  objsctcd  to 
sharing  the  Reserves  with  people  whom  he  considcrtd  Dis- 
senters ;  so  also  did  the  Presbyterians  nf  the  Established 
Chureh  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand.  George  Bripwn  and 
the  Grits  fought  hard  fur  lli(!  sicularization  of  the  Reserves, 
and  finally  in  1854  the  majority  in  favour  of  this  policy  grew 
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no  strong  that  it  was  carried  out  by  the  Liberal-Conservatives. 
After  making  provision  for  all  living  clergymen  who  were 
drawing  money  from  the  Reserves,  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  municipalities  in  proportion  to  their  population 
and  applied  to  ordinary  municiiwl  purposes.  Tht  clergy 
showed  an  excellent  spirit,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  quietly 
accepted  this  great  sacrifice  of  their  undoubted  legal  rights. 

At  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  seigniors  in  Lower  Canada 
were  taken  from  them.  The  system  which  had  worked  so 
well  under  the  French  had  gradually  become  unfitted  for  the 
country.  With  the  growth  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Three 
Rivers  some  of  the  seigniorial  land  had  been  included  within 
their  limits,  and  the  payment  of  thd  quint  and  of  lods  tt  venlea 
at  every  sale  of  a  town  lot  was  a  great  burden.  As  these  pay- 
ments were  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land,  the  more  the 
habitant  improved  his  farm  the  more  he  had  to  pay  to  the 
Crown  or  to  the  seignior  when  he  sold  it,  and  the  system  thus 
encouraged  him  to  leave  his  land  unimproved.  Under  British 
law  there  was  no  Intendant  to  see  that  the  seignior  dealt 
justly  by  the  habitant,  and  he  was  free  to  exact  all  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  allowed.  In  1854,  therefore,  the  Government 
abolished  all  seigniorial  dues  and  rights  in  I/jwer  Canada  ;  a 
special  court  of  fifteen  judges,  with  Lafontaine  at  its  head, 
was  appointed  to  estimate  the  loss  to  the  seigniors.  They 
were  paid  full  compensation,  and  a  schedule  of  fixed  rents 
drawn  up  and  put  in  force.  As  a  rule  the  seigniors  must 
have  been  good  landlords,  for  though  the  hnbitanls  were  allowed 
to  buy  their  fiirnis  outright  on  easy  terms,  most  of  them  pre- 
ferred to  uiitiunnc  as  tenants. 

Deadlock.— From  this  time  on  the  Government  was  chiefly 
occii)iiiil  wiih  the  question  of  railways,  the  progress  of  which 
will  be  folil  in  the  next  chapter.  Owing  to  the  struggle  for 
Rep.  by  I'np  in  wliich  Brown  liarl  the  better  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  Macd.iiiald  in  Lower  Canada,  the  numbers  in  the  two 
partie.'!  grew  more  and  more  equal,  and  the  Gnvernments  mors 
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•nd  more  feeble.  There  is  thus  little  of  interest  to  tell' 
C  artier  had  a  commission  appointed  which  codified  the  civil 
law  of  Lower  Canada  with  such  skill  that  the  law  of  Quebec 
in  in  many  wajrs  superior  to  that  in  any  other  province,  and 


qnucc  IS  1858 
(Drawn  by  Sir  Edmund  Head) 

Cartirr  laid  that  he  wished  as  his  epitaph,  "  He  codified  the 
civil  law."  Up  to  this  time  it  had  consisted  of :  (a)  the 
Custom  of  Paris,  (6)  the  edicta  of  the  FrencL  governors  and 
intendantfl,  (c)  the  ordinances  of  the  British  governors  between 
17C3  and  1791,  (d)  the  Provincial  statutes.  In  this  oonfusio* 
it  had  been  difficult  even  for  lawyers  to  know  what  was  the 
law  on  any  question. 
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After  the  rioU  in  1849  the  capital  had  been  taken  away 
from  Montreal,  and  parUament  met  alternately,  every  four 
years,  at  Quebec  and  Toronto.     The  inconvenience  of  this 
system  may  be  imagined,  when  all  the  clerks  and  aU  the  papers 
had  to  be  moved  every  four  years  from  one  to  the  other. 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto  all  claimed  the 
honour.and  in  1857  the  question  vas  referred  to  Queen  Victoria, 
who  chose  Bytown,  and  changed  its  name  to  Ottawa.    Though 
Ottawa  has  since  proved  an  admirable  capital  and  is  becoming 
a  great  city,  it  was  at  the  time  only  a  smaU  lumber  village  far 
away  from  the  centres  of  population,  and  the  choice  roused 
such  anger  that  in  1888  its  opponents  defeated  the  Govern- 
ment.   George  Brown  and  Doriontteiv  formed  an  administra- 
tion which  lasted  only  four  days  and  wa»  replaced  by  another 
under  Cartier  and  Ma6donald.    In  1861  this  Government  won 
by  a  small  majority  in  a  general  election,  but  in  1862  wan 
defeated  on  a  MiUtia  BiU  by  the  votes  of  Ix)wer  Canada.    The 
Governor-General  then  caMcd  on  Mr.  John  Sandficld  Mac- 
donald,  who,  with  Mr.  L.  Sicotte  from  Lower  Qinada,  formed  a 
Government.    SandBeld Maidonald  was*  hot-tempered  High- 
lander from  Glengarry,  who  aU  his  Ule  was  what  he  bimseU 
called  a  political  Ishmael.    A  Roman  CathoBo,  he  yet  opposed 
separate  schools ;  a  so-caUed  Lil  Trel.  he  was  opposed  to  repre- 
sentation by  population  and  bitterly  disliked  George  Brown. 
In  1863  this  Government  was  defeated  and  another  election 
was  held,  after  which  Sandfleld  Macdonald  united  with  Dorion 
and  carried  on  the  Government  tUl  March  1864,  when  they,  too, 
were  compelled  to  resign.    A  ministry  was  then  formed  by 
Sir  E.  P.  Tachfi  and  John  A.  .lacdonald  which  lasted  tiU  June, 
when  it  too  was  defeated.    There  had  thus  in  three  years  been 
two  elections  and  four  ministries,  and  the  two  parties  were  "at  a 
deadlock.     But  whertas  the  deadlock  of  1837  bad  bnly  been 
solved  by  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  the  remedy  for  that  of 
1864  was  found  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means.    The 
management  of  our  own  affairs  had  taught  us  wisdom. 
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INTERNAL  PROGRESS 

Orowth  ol  Popiil«tion.-With  the  diminution  of  political 
discontent  the  country  went  ahead  by  leaps  and  boun.^. 
Between  1841  and  1861  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
increased  fiom  465,688  to  962,000.  and  in  1861  to  1,396,0W. 
Westward  to  Lake  Huron  and  north  beyond  Lake  Simcoe  the 
new  settlers  spread  along  the  streams,  and  through  the  forest. 
The  increase  in  Lower  Canada,  though  not  so  great,  was  stiU 
striking.  Roads  were  built  both  by  the  municipahtics  and 
by  the  province,  and  population  spread  north  along  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  Saguenay  to  Lake  St.  John,  and  stiU  more 
into  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  where 
after  a  few  years  the  French  outnumbered  the  English. 

Btocation.-Education  improved  even  faster  than  popula- 
tion In  Upper  Canada  a  new  era  began  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Egerton  Ryerson  as  Superintendent  of  Education, 
a  position  which  he  held  from  1844  to  1876.  Schools  were 
built  in  every  township,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them 
wer»  made  free  to  aU,  though  not  tiU  1871  was  our  present 
system  of  free  compulsory  pubUo  schools  introduced.  In 
1849  the  University  of  Toro  d  was  freed  from  reUgious 
control  by  an  Act  passed  by  Baldwin.  Bishop  Strachan 
attacked  "the  godless  University,"  anO.  collected  enough 
funds  in  England  to  found  Trinity  University  under  the 
control  of  his  Church,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  peopte 
of  the  province  approved  of  the  change.  In  I^wer  Canada 
•n  Act,  passed  by  Lord  Sydenham  for  the  estabbshment  of 
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Prinuuy  Sobooli,  fuled  for  various  reotoiu,  of  which  the  chief 
wna  the  cetolve  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  keep  educa- 
tion under  ita  control ;  bUt  many  independent  schools  were 
founded,  especially  by  the  great  teaching  orders  of  monks 
and  nuns.  Under  two  Superintendents  of  Education,  J.  B. 
Meilleur  and  P.  J.  Chauveau,  much  was  done  toward  bringing 
the  primary  education  of  the  province  up  to  the  level  of  that 
in  the  rest  of  British  North  America.  In  1852  the  Seminary 
at  Quebec  became  by  royal  chartey  Laval  Univenity,  and 
greatly  aided  in  the  improvement  of  higher  education. 

Monieipal  GovetnaunL— In  1849  Robert  Baldwin  completed 
his  service  to  responsible  government  by  extending  it  to 
municipal  matters.  By  this  Act  the  rural  districts  wei» 
divided  into  townships,  each  governed  by  a  council,  which 
elected  ita  own  head  with  the  old  English  title  of  reeve.  The 
townships  Wfre  grouped  into  counties,  the  councils  of  which 
consisted  of  the  reeves  and  deputy-reeves  of  the  group. 
Villages  could  be  incorporated  with  the  same  powers  aa  the 
townships.  The  larger  towns  were  to  be  governed  by  a  council 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  each  councillor  representing  • 
certain  ward  of  the  town,  with  a  mayor  at  their  head  elected 
by  the  council  from  among  themselves.  The  three  cities  of 
Kingston,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto  were  given  still  larger 
powers  on  the  same  lines.  Thus  in  municipal  matters  the 
people  obtained  officials  responsible  to  themselves,  and  though 
the  Baldwin  Act  has  been  changed  and  amended  in  detail 
almost  every  year  since,  its  spirit  and  its  purpose  still  endure 
'  in  the  municipal  life  of  Upper  Canada. 

Indians.— Under  the  system  of  responsible  government, 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  was  gTCi.Jy  improved.  The 
British  Government  had  been  cartful  to  take  over  the  land 
from  them,  only  after  making  a  treaty  with  their  chiefs  and 
paying  them  the  price  agreed  on  in  money  and  goods.  In 
each  case,  also,  large  tracts  of  land  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  tribe,  and  considered  as  their  "  reserve."    In  the  nine- 
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'ccnth  century  the  Oovernment  began  to  «ee  that  it  owed 
B  further  duty  to  the  Indian*,  and  attempta  were  mode  to 
found  ichooU,'  to  teach  them  farming  and  the  ways  of  civilized 
life,  and  ^to  assist  the  missionaries  who  were  working  among 
them.  Between  1840  and  1850  the  Canadian  Government 
took  over  the  charge  of  the  Indians,  and  greatly  improved 
this  better  method  of  dealing  with  them.  The  supply  of 
presents  was  greatly  reduced  as  it  had  led  to  drunkenness, 
schools  were  founded,  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  was 
encouraged.  After  Confederation  the  Government  of  Canada 
carried  on  the  same  policy.  As  a  result  of  the  honesty  luid 
justice  of  our  treatment  of  the  Indians,  we  have  had  none 
of  thfl  terrible  wars  which  have  cost  the  United  States  so 
much  blood  and  treasure.  ' 

Canals.— With  an  organized  Cabinet  at  its  head,  parliament 
showed  an  energy  unknown  in  former  days.  Bjtween  1840 
and  1850  our  canal  system  was  devcIop?d  with  great  euergy. 
The  Lachine  Canal  was  enlarged  ;  the  Cornwall  Canal  around 
the  Long  Sault  Rapids  was  opened  ;  the  B?auharnois  Canal 
enabled  boats  to  pass  the  Coteau,  Cedar,  and  Cascade  Rapids  ; 
others  were  completed  around  the  smaller  rapids  higher  up. 
The  Welland  Canal  was  enlarged,  new  canals  were  dug  on  the 
Ottawa,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  bound  to  Lake  Champlain 
by  the  Richelieu  system.  But  just  when  these  were  finished 
and  when  we  hoped  by  them  to  control  the  growing  grain 
trade  of  the  American  West,  we  found  that  our  waterways 
and  canals  were  being  side-tracked  by  the  building  of  railways 
all  over  the  United  Statts,  and  that  we  must  imitate  our 
neighbours,  or  fall  hop^l.-ssly  behind. 

Railways. — ^Ihe  first  Canadian  railway  had  boon  opened 
by  the  G-ivernor-G^'iPral  in  1836.  It  extended  from  La 
Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  to  St.  Johns 
on  the  Richelieu.  It  was  sixteen  miles  long,  and  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses  ;  in  1837  the  first  locomotive  was  used 
on  it ;  during  the  winter  it  ceased  opsrations.    In  1851  there 
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wen  only  sisty-iix  mile*  of  railway  in  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  the  Dominion.  Then  an  improvement  set  in  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hiucks.  In  that  year  a  railway  from  Toronto 
to  Montreal  was  incorporated,  and  a  great  plan  formed  for  a 
line  from  the  American  border  near  Samia  to  Halifax.  An 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  share 
in  its  building,  and  Imperial  aid  was  sought.  But  the  mothrr 
country  quarrelled  with  the  dekgates  about  the  route  through 
New  Brunswick,  and  Hincks,  impatient  at  the  delay,  arranged 
with  some  British  capitalists  to  build  a  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
from  Quebec  to  the  American  frontier.  In  18S3,  this  lino 
was  opened  from  Portland  to  Montreal ;  in  18S0,  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  ;  in  1868,  from  Toronto  to  Samia.  In  December 
1859,  the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal,  was  opened  for  traffic,  though  it  was  not  formally 
declared  complete  until  the  next  year,  when  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII,  came  out 
specially  from  England  for  the  purpose.  By  this  time  we 
had  a  line  complete  from  Biviire  du  Loup,  100  miles  below 
Quebec,  to  Samia  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron.  Meanwhile  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  theOreat  Western  Railway  had 
joined  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  London.  In  1867  there  were  2087 
miles  of  railway  in  the  Dominion,  of  which  1275  were  in  Ontario, 
523  in  Quebec,  196  in  New  Brunswick,  and  93  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Partly  owing  to  the  extravagance  and  mismanagroient 
shown  in  its  construction,  the  Grand  Tnmk  was  not  at  first 
a  success,  and  the  province  had  more  than  once  to  come  to 
its  help ;  in  all  it  obtained  provincial  aid  to  the  extent  of 
about  $16,000,000.  Some  of  the  other  lines,  in  their  desire 
for  aid,  used  jobbery  and  corruption  in  parUament.  But  the 
good  done  outweighed  tenfold  the  harm.  The  railway* 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ;  they  brought  comfort 
and  prosperity  to  thousands  of  homes  ;  travel  and  the  intelU- 
i;ence  which  travel  brings  became  the  posseasion  of  all,  noi 
the  perquisite  of  the  few.    Above  all,  they  bound  our  country 
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together.    But  for  the  railways  the  great  union  which  solved 
so  many  difficulties  would  have  been  utterly  impossible. 

Atlantic  Navigation.— During  these  same  years  great 
advances  were  also  made  in  steam  navigation.  Canada  was 
thus  bound  closer  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the  whole 
continent  closer  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Europe.  In  1831 
the  Boyal  William,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  1300  tons,  was 
built  in  Quebec,  and  plied  between  that  port  and  Halifax ; 
in  1833  she  essayed  a  bolder  feat,  and  in  spite  of  stormy 
weather  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Quebec  to  Ixjndon.  Though 
one  or  two  other  vessels  had  previously  used  steam  to  assist 
their  sails,  she  was  the  first  ship  to  cross  from  the  new  world 
to  the  old  with  steam  as  the  main  motive  power.  But  for 
some  years  longtr  the  mails  were  carried  in  sailing  ships; 
the  average  time  taken  by  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  HaUfax 
was  thirty-five  days,  and  to  Quebec  fifty  days.  In  1838  the 
saihng  ship  which  was  carrying  Joseph  Howe  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  England  was  overtaken  and  passed  by  a  steamer,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  brought  strongly  before  the  Colonial  Office  the 
advantages  of  this  method  of  navigation.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Cunards,  prominent  merchants  of 
HaUfax,  and  in  1840  the  steamship  Britannia  entered  Halifax 
harbour  with  the  mails.  This  cut  down  the  time  from  England 
to  Nova  Scotia  to  twelve  and  a  half  days,  and  five  days  later 
a  fast  steamer  from  Halifax  entered  Quebec.  Canada  was 
thus  brought  almost  three  times  as  close  to  Great  Britain  as 
she  had  been. 

In  1866  the  AUan  Line  began  to  run  regularly  from  Montreal 
to  Liverpool  and  in  1869  introduced  a  weekly  service.  For 
some  years  its  steamers  were  the  fastest  in  the  world,  but 
later  on  a  series  of  terrible  disasters  due  to  careless  pilotage  and 
to  inadequate  buoys  and  light-houses  made  the  United  States 
lines  the  favourites.  In  spite  of  such  accidents,  these  great  im- 
provemente  in  navigation  did  much  to  keep  Canadians  in  touch 

with  the  old  world,  and  to  give  them  a  broader  point  of  viaw. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES,  1763-18M 

I.  NOVA  SCOTU 
Bjtly  Immijration.— Nova  Scotia  had  been  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1713  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  but  for  many  years 
iew  if  any  colonists  arrived.    Port  Royal  was  made  the 
capital   with  the  name  of   Annapolis  Royal,  and  a  small 
garrison  sent  out,  to  whose  commander  was  also  given  the 
title  rnd  salary  of  Goveir  w  of  the  Province;    grants  of 
land  were  made  to  certain  persons  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
never  came  near  them.    After  the  Pea.e  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
in   1748,  Lord  Halifax,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
sent  out  about  2500  disbanded  soldiers,  under  the  Honour- 
able Edward  ComwaUis,  who  landed  in  June  1749  at  the 
splendid  harbour  of  CJhebucto  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
set  to  work  to  fell  the  trees  and  to  build  in  the  clearing  the 
city  of  Halifax.    In  the  next  year  the  capital  was  removed 
thither  from  AnnapoUs.-    The  new  settlement  was  a  half-way 
house  between  the  old  French  fishing-stations  of  Canso  and 
Cape  Sable;    and  Cornwallis,  by  a  road  to  Windsor  and 
AnnapoUs,  Unked  it  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    In  the  next  year 
about  2000  stout-hearted  German  Protestants  came  out,  most 
of  whom  went  seventy  miles  south-west  to  found  the  town 
of  Lunenburg,  where  after  the  Sevien  Years  War  they  were 
reinforced  by  other  Germans  brought  in  by  British  officers. 
In  1756,  as  we  have  seen,  6000  French  on  the  Basin  of  Minas 
were  driven  into  exile.    During  the  Seven  Years  War  Halifax 
was  the  base  of  operations  against  I/)uisbourg.    In  175$, 
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during  the  ministry  of  Pitt,  a  parliament  was  called,  whinh 
met  for  tlie  first  time  on  October  7.  If  we  omit  Frontenac's 
unsuccessfal  attempt,  tills  was  the  first  parliament  ever  called 
in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  our  members  of 
parliament  at  Ottawa  should  look  back  with  pride  to  those 
twenty-two  legislators  called  together  in  the  Court-house  at 
Halifax  by  Governor  Lawrence.  After  the  war  more  old 
soldiers  were  sent  out,  and  in  1773  the  ship  Hector  brought 
to  Pictou  Harbour  200  Highlanders,  the  first  of  the  great 
wave  of  Scotch  immigration  to  Pictou  and  Colchester  Counties 
and  to  Cape  Breton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
over  28,000  Loyalists  entered  the  province,  of  whom  about 
half  founded  the  town  of  Shelbui-ne  and  other  settlements  iu 
Digby  County.  i 

Lombcring  and  FEr>ning.— The  first  industry  to  rise  to 
importance  was  the  lumb  r  trade  ;  from  it  arose  the  building 
of  wooden  ships,  which  centred  at  Pictou  and  the  other  out- 
ports.  In  1818  a  series  of  brilliant  letters,  signed  Agricola, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Young,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Government  to  agriculture,  and  this  was 
much  furthered  in  the  next  ten  years  by  the  building  of  good 
roads. 

Prosperity  of  Halilaz.— During  the  wars  with  the  French 
Republic  and  with  Napoleon  (1793-1815),  Halifax  was  the 
ohief  naval  station  on  the  North  American  coast,  and  hundreds 
of  prizes  were  brought  into  her  harbour.  On  Whitsunday, 
June  6,  1813,  just  as  the  bells  were  calling  to  church,  the 
SlKOtium  towed  the  Chesapeake  into  Halifax  Harbour.  As 
Captain ,  Broke  had  been  wounded,  and  the  first  lieutenant 
killed,  it  was  the  second  lieutenant,  a  Halifax  boy,  who  com- 
manded the  Shanium,  and  it  was  in  front  of  Government  House 
that  Laurence,  the  gallant  captain  of  the  CheaapealK,  was 
buried  with  military  honoui-s.  From  1794  to  1798,  Prinoe 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  brother  of  King  George  IV  and  father 
<rf  Queen  Victoria,  commanled  a  regiment  in  the  city,  ""-^ 
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though  a  jovial  young  fellow,  did  much  by  his  words  and 
example  to  restrain  the  drinking  and  excessive  gambling  which 
was  too  common  among  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians  aUke. 

An  immense  amount  of  British  money  was  thus  spent  in 
the  city.  At  the  same  time  a  flourishing  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  West  Indies,  which  were  not  aUowed  by  the 
British  Government  to  trade  freely  with  the  United  States, 
WKl  were  forced  to  come  to  Halifax  and  Quebec  for  their 
lumber  and  provisions.  These  causes  brought  great  prosperity 
to  Halifax,  and  a  merchant  aristocracy  developed,  whose 
lavish  hospitaUty  was  much  to  the  taste  of  the  officers  of  the 
crmy  and  the  fleet. 

Famous  Nova  Seottaia.— Ever  since  these  wars  Hahf ax  has 
been  noted  for  the  number  of  men  whom  it  has  contributed 
to  the  Imperial  services.    As  Nelson  lay  dying  in  the  cockpit 
of  the  Victory,  it  was  on  the  breast  of  a  Halifax  midshipman, 
by  name  George  Augustus  Westphal,  that  his  head  was  laid. 
In  later  days  it  was  a  Halifax  boy,  Major-General  Sir  John 
IngUs,  K.C.B.,  who  commanded  at  the  ghastly  siege  of  Luck- 
now  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  wnd  for  eighty-seven  days 
held  that  great  city  for  the  Queen  against  50,000  mutineers. 
It  was  a  HaUfax  boy.  General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  K.C.B.. 
who  during  the  Crimean  War  held  the  broken  down  Uttle  city 
of  Kars  in  Asia  Minor  so  gallantly  that  in  one  day  flOOO 
Russians  went  down  before  its  walls,  and  who  at  last  when 
food  was  gone  and  powder  aU  but  spent  put  on  so  bold  a  face 
that  he  was  aUowed  to  surrender  on  terms  dictated  by  himself. 
Such  are  the  traditions  of  "  the  Warden  of  the  honour  of  the 
north,"  the  good,  grey,  misty,  eaatem  town. 

The  Political  Slrug^.— The  political  struggle  was  similar 
to  that  in  Upper  Canada,  except  that  the  Compact  was  richer 
and  more  stiongly  entrenched.  The  bench,  the  bar,  trade, 
commerce,  banking,  aU  social  prestige  centred  in  a  smaU  Halifax 
oligarchy,  from  which  was  chosen  the  CouncU  of  Twelve, 
which  was  both  legislative  and  executive.    HaUfax  was  the 
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province.  A  few  Halifax  mercbtuits  did  all  the  trade  of  the 
province.  In  1838  "  the  postman  c&rricd  Her  Majesty's  mail 
to  Annapolis  in  a  queer  little  gig  that  could  accommodate 
one  passenger  ;  the  mail  to  Pictou  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  great  coat  pockets  of  a  sturdy 
pedestrian,  who  kept  the  other  pcckct  free  for  the  partridges 
he  shot  on  the  way."  Halifax,  Pictou,  and  Sydney  were  the 
only  ports  of  entry,  and  any  one  who  proposed  to  add  to 
them  was  accused  of  treachery  to  his  native  city.  As  Halifax 
was  also  the  military  and  naval  station  of  the  North  American 
garrison  and  squadron,  British  influence  increased  the  exclu- 
sivencss.  The  leaders  of  this  clique  were  men  of  ability  and 
integrity,  and  endeavoured  to  administti-  the  province  in  no 
narrow  spirit.  Nowhere  did  the  Comp^t  prove  so  competent ; 
nowhere  did  it  produce  so  brilliant  a  defender  ;  nowhere  waa 
it  overthrown  by  so  great  an  antagonist. 

Eblibnrton. — Its  defender  waa  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton 
(17WJ-1865),  who  in  1837  produced  in  "  The  Clock  Maker," 
the  first  example  of  American  dialect  humour.  Haliburton's 
object  was  really  intensely  serious  ;  under  the  guise  of  the 
comments  on  Nova  Scotia  of  a  Yankee  clock  maker,  Sam 
Sleek  by  name,  he  desired,  to  set  forth  a  thec.-y  of  government 
and  to  stir  his  fellow-countrymen  into  greater  activity.  In 
his  belief,  government  was  the  function  of  the  trained  few — 
a  matter  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  masses,  but  only 
by  the  competent  and  the  educated.  Nothing  but  harm 
was  done  by  the  common  people  leaving  tfteir  fields  or  their 
shops  to  meddle  with  politics.  "  I  guess  if  they'd  talk  more 
of  top-dressin',  an'  less  of  red  cssin',  it  'ud  be  better  for  'em." 
Besponsible  Government  was  a  bubble.  Let  the  people 
leave  politics  alone,  and  turn  in  to  build  the  railways  and 
bridges  of  which  their  native  province  was  in  need.  "  Give 
up  politics^"  hf  says,  "  it's  a  barren  field,  and  well-watched 
too.  Look  to  your  farms,  your  water-powers,  your  fisheries, 
your  factories." 
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Joseph  Howe.-Thi8  system,  so  well  entrenched,  so  ably 
defended,  was  attacked  and  eventually  overthrown  by  the 
most  brilliant  orator,  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest  political 
thinker  British  North  America  has  ever  seen,  one  who  was 
the  lifelong  personal  friend  and  political  antagonist  of  HaU- 
burton.    Joseph  Howe  (1804-1873)  had  begun  life  in  HaWax 
..  a  printer's  devU,  and  risen  to  be  editor  of  Tht  Aeadtan 
Recorder.    He  was  thus  wcU  known  when,  in  1835  in  a  letter 
in  his  paper,  he  made  fun  of  the  magistrates  and  poUce  of 
HalUax.  who  were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  for  there  was 
no  municipal  government  in  the  province.    In  high  indigna- 
tion these  sued  him  for  Ubel.    Howe  pleaded  his  own  case  m 
»  speech  six  hours  long,  was  acquitted,  and  left  the  comrt 
with  the  reputation  of  an  orator.    In  the  next  year  he  was 
elected  member  for  HaUfax,  and  soon  became  leader  of  the 
Reform  party  in  its  struggle  for  responsible  government.    The 
publication  in  1839  of  Lord  John  Russell's  dispatch  warning 
offiw^holders  that  they  were  Uable  to  dismissal  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor,  seemed  to  herald  his  triumph,  but 
this   was  delayed  by  the  narrowness  of   the   Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  CoUn  CampbeU,  who  eventuaUy  had  to  be 
recalled  on  the  petition  of  the  Nova  Scotian  legislature. 
Sir  CoUn,  though  singularly  obstinate,  was  an  honouraWe 
man,  and  before  his  departure  he  and  Howe  shook  hands, 
admitting  that  each  had  fought  openly  and  Uke  a  gentleman. 
Lord  Falkland,  the  next  Governor,  endeavoured  to  play  the 
part  of  Lord  Sydenham,  but  for  this  he  had  neither  the  brams 
nor  the  tact ;  and  his  caUing  to  his  Cabinet  men  so  opposite 
in  their  views  as  Howe  and  the  Conservative  leader,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  led  to  so  fierce  a  quarrel  that  Howe  on  one  occasion 
threatened  to  hire  a  black  fellow  to  horsewhip  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.    In  1846  poor  Falkland  returned  to  England  ;   m 
1847  the  Reformers  swept  the  province  at  a  general  election  ; 
in  1848  tho  LieutenantrOovemor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  in  years 
gone  by  the  herfl  of  Stoncy  Creek,  called  tiiem  to  his  Cabinet, 
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»nd  Eesponsible  Govenimcnt  .voa  won  without  the  bloodshed 
and  migery  which  marked  the  struggle  in  Canada.  Howe, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  poet,  exultantly  broke  out : 

The  blood  of  no  brother  in  civil  strife  poured. 
In  this  boTir  of  rejoicing  ensanguines  our  souls, 
^  The  frontier's  the  place  for  the  patriot's  svord. 

And  cursed  be  the  weapon  ♦h«t  faction  controls. 

Sailwayi.— During  the  next  few  years  a  vigorous  policy  of 
,  railway  development  was  carried  on.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  was  projected,  and  a  lino  built  from  Halifax  to 
Truro ;  so  that,  when  in  1864  federation  was  proposed, 
improved  communications  had  bound  the  province  into  a 
whole. 

Bdncation.— We  have  seen  that  in  Upper  Canada  the 
CSiurch  of  England  had  become  closely  connected  with  pob'tics 
and  with  education.  It  was  the  same  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Twelve  were  members  of  that 
Church,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Haliburton  and  other 
enlightened  members  of  their  own  body,  kept  very  strict 
control  over  King's  College  at  Windsor,  the  only  University 
in  the  province.  The  Scotch,  however,  soon  founded  a 
number  of  schools,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  Fictou 
Academy,  with  Dr.  Thomas  MoCulloch  at  its  head.  An  en- 
lightened Lieutenant-Govemor,  Lord  Dalhoiisie,  endeavoured 
to  found  a  Provincial  University  at  Halifax,  but  nothing  was 
done  at  the  time  save  to  erect  a  building.  Later  on  Dr. 
MoCulloch  was  called  from  Kctou  to  its  head,  but  the  stupidity 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  refused 
to  allow  the  Baptists  to  co-operate,  led  them  to  set  up  an 
institution  of  their  own  at  Wollville,  and  it  was  not  till  1863 
that,  with  the  help  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Dalhousie 
University  was  really  established. 

Sir  OharlM  Tapper.— In  1863  Howe  and  the  Reformers  were 
defeated  by  a  reorganized  Conservative  party  led  by  Dr. 
(afterwards   Sir)   Charles  Tupper.    The  great   act   of   this 
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government  wu  to  organize  the  school  ayatem  of  the  province 
*nd  to  make  education  compulsory.  They  found  that  in 
18«3  less  than  half  of  the  chiluren  between  five  and  sixteen 
could  read  and  write,  and  Dr.  Tupper  forced  through  the 
Assembly  an  Education  Act,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
provincial  system.  Excellent  as  this  measure  was,  it  roused 
fierce  opposition  among  the  farmers,  whose  taxation  was 
increased  ;  and  it  had  not  a  Utde  to  do  with  their  anger  at 
Tapper's  plan  of  union  with  Canada  in  the  next  year. 

II.  CAFE  BRETON 
■  On  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  in  1763,  Cape  Breton  was 
attached  to  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784  it  was 
made  a  separate  province  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Council.  To  it  came  about  3000  Loyalists,  who  founded 
Sydney ;  but  the  main  influx  of  population  was  of  High- 
landers, of  whom  before  1828  about  25,000  cam©  and  made 
Gaelic  the  second  language  of  the  island. 

The  British  Government,  fearing  that  the  cheap  coal  would 
encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures  which  would  interfere 
with  those  of  the  mother  country,  refused  to  allow  the  working 
of  the  mines.  This  naturally  led  to  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  settlers,  and  perhaps  explains  the  description  of 
them  given  in  1816  by  the  indignant  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  said  :  "  They  are  a  lawless  rabble  and  often  interrupted 
the  Governor  in  the  despatch  of  his  duties."  In  1820  with 
their  own  consent  they  were  united  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1827 
all  the  mines  in  the  united  province  were  given  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  King  George  IV, 
a  royal  spendthrift,  who  soon  handed  them  over  to  his  cre- 
ditors ;  in  1829  these  formed  the  General  Mining  Association, 
a  British  Company,  which  till  1857  controlled  aU  mining 
within  the  province. 
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in.  NEW  BBDNSWICaS 
Inmber.— If  Cape  Breton  teste  on  coal,  New  Brunswick 
depends  on  lumber.  For  years  almost  ite  sole  industry  waa 
the  cutting  ol  timber  in  its  magnificent  toreste  and  the  sending 
it  to  tlie  Britiah  market.  The  result  waa  the  growth  of  a 
number  of  great  fortunes  in  Enaland.  and  an  influx  of  hundreds 
of  lumbermen  into  the  colony.  Money  wan  plentiful,  mm 
from  the  West  Indies  flowed  freely,  but  no  middle  class  aiOM) 
to  give  stabiUty  to  the  political  life  of  the  province.  The 
chief  inoidente  in  ite  early  history  are  the  great  forest  flies, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  which  in  1826  swept 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Miramichi  foir  nearly  200  miles. 

FoUtkl.--New  Brunswick's  political  history  is  similar  to 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  less  striking.  The  Assembly  waa 
from  the  first  discontented,  and  protested  constantly  against 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  CSiurch  of  England,  and  against 
restricting  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  to 
AngUcans.  Sooteh  ftesbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
CathoUo  pricsto.  This  matter  was  not  settled  till  1834,  when 
the  British  Government  allowed  it  to  be  performed  by  all 
Christian  ministers.  Education,  too,  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Church  of  England.  When  King's  CoUege  was  opened 
at  Fredericton,  ite  charter  put  it  entirely  under  that  body, 
till  in  1860  it  was  made  undenominational,  and  became  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Beipannble  Oovemment.— The  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
reform  was  Lemuel  Allan  Wilmot  (180»-1878),  a  prominent 
Baptist,  grandson  of  a  New  York  LoyaUst ;  he  found  it  very 
difiicult  to  get  his  native  provi/  .e  to  understand  what  respon- 
sible government  meant,  the  people  takiiig  much  more  interest 
in  personalities  than  in  theories.  In  1 842  his  opponento  won, 
but  when  three  years  later  the  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed 
as  Provincial  Secretary  his  own  son-in-law,  an  Englishman 
and  a  stranger  to  the  province,  everybody  grew  angry,  and 
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the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  wrote  out  teUing  them  to 
•ocept  rcpomiible  government,  to  stop  quarreUing,  and  to 
^  ahead  to  develop  the  resource,  of  the  province.  Tlius 
New  Brunswick  is  the  only  Canadian  province  which  had  to 
nave  responsible  government  forced  on  it. 

B«Uwwi.    Uqnor  Trafnc-From  1848  till  1864  the  chief 
matters  of  interest  were  the  struggle  to  make  King's  College 
undenominational,  the  building  of  railways,  and  the  fight 
over  prohibition.    In   1886  Mr.   (afterwards  Sir)   Leonard 
TiUey  brought  in  a  BiU  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
was  the  curse  of  the  province.    The  Bill  was  passed,  but  was 
openly  disregarded  ;  just  as  much  drinking  went  on  as  before, 
and  the  ministry  which  had  passed  it  grew  so  unpopular  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  dismissed  it,  much  against  ito  will, 
and  in  the  parliament  which  followed,  the  BiU  was  repealed 
Other  and  more  moderate  Acts,  since  passed,  have  greatly 
lessened  this  evil.    In   railway   building   the   Government 
endeavoured  to  coH)perate  with  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
but  this  proved  impossible,  and  the  province  went  ahead  on 
Its  own  account,  till  by  1864  it  had  106  miles  in  operation, 
chiefly  between  St.  John  and  Shediao  on  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. 

IV.  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISI,AND 
TiU  1798  Prince  Edward  Island  was  known  as  St.  John's 
IslMd,  when  the  name  was  changed  in  honour  of  the  Duke 

?,,/rf'  "^  **  ""^  "^^^  P"^  °'  Nova  Scotia,  but  in 

1770  became  a  separate  government.  In  1767  the  whole 
Island  was  granted  away  in  a  single  day  to  si.xty-sevcn  Scotch 
propnctois,  most  of  whom  were  absentees,  who  wholly  dis- 
regarded the  conditions  of  settlement,  neither  improving  the 
knd  themselves  nor  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  bauds  of 
others.  Though  a  Representative  Assembly  was  estabUshed 
1.1  17-3,  It  proved  powerless  to  remove  this  load,  and  not  till 
1873  was  an  Act  passed  by  the  British  Government  enablin" 
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tho  tenants  to  purchase  tl  ir- farms  on  reasonable  terms. 
During  the  nineteenth  ciiitury  the  population  steadily 
increased,  and  though  the  Island  is  so  (Rrtile  that  it  has  long 
been  known  as  "  the  garden  of  tho  Gulf,"  yet  in  the  early 
nineteenth  centtiry  it  was  described  by  the  celebrated  English 
writer  Cobbctt  as  "  a  rascally  heap  of  sand,  rock,  and  swamp 
...  a  lump  of  worthfc-ssneBs  which  bears  nothing  but  pota- 
toes." The  early  settlers  were  chiefly  Highlanders  and 
Loyalists,  to  whom  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  added  a 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish  ard  a  sprinkling  of  English. 
The  consequent  religious  brawls,  in  more  than  one  of  which 
blood  was  shed,  make  up  the  larger  part  ol  its  political 
llistory.  I 
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C0NFEDERATI9N 

Early  Attempt!  at  (Jnion.— In  the  yen  after  the  United  State* 
won  it»  independence  a  British  officer,  Colonel  Morse,  in  a 
report  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  suggested  the  union  of  what  waa 
left  of  British  Norih  America,  with  the  capital  in  Cape  Bitston 
Island.  At  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Act  Chief  Justice 
Smith,  one  of  the  Loyalists,  proposed  a  federal  union.  From 
this  time  on  union  was  frequently  advocated  both  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  was  favoured  by  the  Loyalists.  In  1822 
John  Beverley  Robinson  urged  it  on  the  British  Government 
as  preferable  to  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  which 
•t  the  time  was  being  discussed,  sasring  that  "  to  unite  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  by  giving  them  a  common 
legislature  and  erecting  them  into  a  kingdom  would  be  a 
grand  measure  of  national  policy."  Lord  Durham  at  first 
supported  it,  but  by  the  time  he  wrote  his  Report  he  had 
come  to  see  that  the  lack  of  railways,  of  good  water  transport, 
and  even  of  good  roads  made  it  impossible  to  unite  so  large 
a  country,  though  he  still  held  it  up  as  the  ideal.  In  18S8 
Gait  came  into  the  Conservative  Cabinet  on  condition 
that  it  was  made  a  plank  in  its  platform.  His  idea  at  the 
time  roused  little  interest,  but  the  deadlock  of  1864  forced 
it  on.  ' 

The  Coalition  of  1864.— In  June  of  that  year  Brown  and 
Carder  were  brought  together  by  Gait  and  decided  to  find 
in  some  form  of  federation  an  outlet  for  their  difficulties. 
Hacdonald  was  at  first  doubtfnl,  seeing  the  great  obstactea  in 
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the  way  of  tuoh  a  plan,  but  be  io<in  came  to  be  iiupired  by 
the  idra  of  itreiigthening  the  Empire  by  forming  a  great 
Canadian  nation  loyal  to  the  Britiih  Crown.  V->r  yeara 
Brown  had  hated  Maodonald  ;  for  yean  Macdonald'a  (mile 
had  oeaKd  at  the  very  sight  of  Brown  ;  yet  now  at  the  call  of 
Canada  they  united  in  her  leryice.  To  these  two  great  men 
party  was  dear,  but  their  country  was  dearer.  Equally  noble 
was  the  conduct  of  Cartier.  The  French  feared  that  by 
becoming  not  one  of  two  provinces,  but  one  of  four  or  five, 
they  would  be  swamped  ;  Cartier  resolved  to  persuade  them 
of  the  oppoeite. 

Hm  QMbM  OonlcmM.— After  much  discussion,  a  ministry 
was  formed  with  Sir  E.  P.  Taohi  as>  Prime  Minister,  under 
whom  Brown,  Macdonald,  and  Cartier  served  on  equal  terms. 
Just  at  this  time,  Dr.  Tupper  had  succeeded  in  getting  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  to  send 
delegates  to  Charlottetown  to  discuss  a  union  of  the  Maritime 
Ftovinces.  In  September,  while  the  delegates  were  meeting, 
eight  Canadian  ministers  appeared  and  asked  them  to  join 
in  the  larger  scheme  of  a  union  of  British  North  America, 
The  conference  then  adjourned  to  Quebec,  where  in  October 
it  met  behind  closed  doon,  and  drew  up  a  series  of  Resolutions 
which  early  in  1865  were  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  passed  by  large  majorities. 

Oppoiition  in  the  Maritime  rrovinCM.— So  far  all  had  gone 
well,  but  a  chapter  of  accidents  followed.  In  New  Brunswick 
a  general  election  returned  a  ministry  against  the  proposal. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  Joseph  Howe,  seeing  that  by  union  with 
Canada  the  Halifax  merchants  would  lose  their  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  ihe  province,  and  finding  that  local  pride  revolted 
against  union  with  the  French,  raised  the  flag  of  opposition. 
By  the  Quebec  Resolutions  the  provinces  were  to  give  up 
their  right  of  levying  duties  on  imports,  and  were  to  receive 
in  retiu-n  eighty  cents  a  head  of  population  ;  ail  through  the 
province  the  cry,  "  We  are  sold  for  the  price  of  a  sheep-skin,'- 
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grew  loudrr  and  loader.  The  leguUture  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  repudiated  their  delegate!.  The  people  of  Newfoond- 
land  would  hardly  allow  the  "  schemen  "  who  had  tried  to 
barter  away  their  indrpendenoo  to  »et  foot  on  the  iiland,  and 
at  the  next  election  the  Oovemment  which  had  proposoi'  it  was 
defeated  almoet  to  a  man. 

Hm  Britifh  Rorth  Amcriea  Act.— In  1866  the  c'.'muk  >  ^.m 
to  clear.  In  New  Bruniwiok  the  Lieutenant- Gov  rix-  r^r-.d 
the  OoTemment  to  lecign,  and  at  a  new  elect /n  TUlpy  *'"' 
returned  with  a  majority  in  favour  of  federutioa.  la  N  jva 
Scotia  Tupper  paned  the  Quebec  Reeolutions  thro!t.<  tht 
House,  and  refuaed  the  demand  of  Howe  to  Sdlinit  t.  i  ra  )0  ». 
general  election.  At  the  end  of  the  year  delegates  hum  U  j  per 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Novr  Sc.Aia 
met  in  London,  and  held  a  number  of  conferences,  in  nbiuh 
the  Quebec  Resolutions  were  drafted  into  a  Bill.  In  these 
delibentions,  though  the  British  QoTemment  took  the  keenest 
interest,  and  gave  every  help,  the  most  prominent  figure  was 
John  A.  Macdonald.  "  Uaodonald  was  the  ruling  genius  and 
spokesman,"  wrote  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  "  and  I 
was  very  greatly  struck  by  his  power  of  management  and 
adroitness.  He  had  to  argue  the  question  with  the  Home 
Government  on  a  point  on  which  the  slightest  divergence  from 
the  narrow  lines  already  agreed  on  in  Canada  was  watched  for 
^lere  by  the  French  and  there  by  the  English— as  eager  dogs 
watch  a  rat-hole ;  a  snap  on  one  side  might  have  provok^ 
a  snap  on  the  other,  and  put  an  end  to  the  roncord.  He  stated 
and  argued  the  case  with  cool,  ready  fluency,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  saw  that  every  word  was  measured,  and  that,  while 
he  was  making  for  a  point  ahead,  he  was  never  for  a  moment 
unconscious  of  any  of  the  rocks  among  which  he  had  to  steer." 
At  last  the  British  North  America  Act  was  ready,  and  on 
Blarch  29,  1867,  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On 
July  1,  1867,  it  came  into  force  by  royal  proclamation,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  being. 
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"  The  Fathers  o!  Confederation."— It  has  been  said  that  the 
Father  of  Confederation  was  Deadlock ;  but  this  is  unfair. 
Ever  since  1841  people  had  been  getting  to  know  each  other  ; 
the  desire  for  a  wider  national  life  had  been  growing.  Yet 
even  so,  it  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  Canada  that  at  this 
time  the  hour  and  the  men  met.  Save  in  Upp"r  Canada,  there 
was  little  real  enthusiasm  for  the  measure  ;  iiova  Scotia  wm 
held  within  the  union  only  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper;  the  majority 
in  New  Brunswick  was  largely  due  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (afterwards  Lord  Stanmore).  Confedera- 
tion was  the  work  of  a  knot  of  statesmen  rather  than  of  a 
people. 

Fear  ol  the  United  State*.— Outside  pressure  also  helped  to 
unite  us— (a)  that  of  the  British  Government,  which  did  all  it 
could  in  favour  of  federation  ;  (6)  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  1864  the  American  Civil  War  was  just  coming  to  an  end 
and  an  army  of  nearly  1,000,000  men  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  Government  to  be  used  as  it  saw  fit.  Bri«i<h 
sympathy  with  the  Soi-.th  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling, 
and  many  feared  that  the  victorious  army  might  be  turned 
against  Canada.  The  Americans  had  just  denounced  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  Canadian  merchants  felt  that  they 
must  find  new  markets.  A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  making  arrangements  to 
admit  Canada  as  a  state  of  the  Union.  In  1866  a  number  of 
disbanded  Irish  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Fenian  organization 
invaded  Upper  Canada,  repulsed  a  force  of  Canadian  militia 
at  Ridenway  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  were  driven  back 
not  without  bloodshed.  It  was  this  fear  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  United  States,  and  the  feeling  that  in  union  with 
their  fellow-Canadians  lay  their  one  hope  of  safety,  which 
forced  Lower  Canada  to  approve  of  federation. 


Tilt'  Hon.  Cleorse  Brown 

I.EADKRS  IN  URLNGING  ABOUT  CONFEDERATION 


CHAPTER  XXVIl 


THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST 

I.  THE  FDU-TBADEBS 
La  Verendtye.— We  have  seen  that  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  the  vast  basin  of  the  rivers  draining  into  Hudson  Bay 
parsed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.     But  the   Hudson 
Bay  Company,  to  which  the  Government  was  intrusted,  did 
little  or  nothing  for  inland  exploration,  finding  that  it  paid 
better  to  establish  posts,  or  factories  as  they  were  called,  at 
Nelson,  Churchill,  and  other  suitable  spots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay,  where  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  to  barter  for  the 
goods  which  came  in  yearly  ships.    It  was  a  French  fur-trader 
who  first  saw  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Rockies  rise  above 
the  sky-line.    For  many  years  Pierre  Gaultier  de  la  V6rendrye 
had  pushed  farther  and  farther  west,  partly  in  search  of  furs, 
partly  driven  on  by  his  own  restless  heart.    He  was  a  Canadian 
seignior,  born  at  Three  Rivers,  who  had  fought  for  King  and 
country  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  been  left 
for  dead  with  nine  wounds  in  his  body  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet  (1709).    In  1733  he  built  a  fort  where  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  now  stands,  and  in  1739  went  so  far  west,  probably  a 
■  little  south  of  the  present  boundary-line,  that  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  foothills  of   the   Rockies.     But   La  Vercndrye 
was  compelled  to  turn  back,  and  his  dralh  left  the  mountain 
barrier  still  unpierced.    His  explorations  had  brought  him 
little  save  debt  and  the  jealousy  of  rival  traders  ;  the  French 
Government  did  nothing  to  reward  him,  and  he  died  a  broken 
man.    But  he  had  blazed  the  trail  along  which  others  were  to 
2S0 
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follow.  In  1752  his  relative,  De  Niverville,  founded  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  Rockies,  Fo-t  Jonquiere  ;  it  was  soon  deserted, 
but  so  well  was  the  site  chosen  that  on  its  ruins  there  has  risen 
the  city  of  Calgary. 

The  North-West  Company.— With  the  Seven  Years  War  the 
sceptre  of  the  West  passed  from  France  to  England.  For 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest  the  inland  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  private  adventurers,  who  in  1783,  tired  of  rivalry, 
united  to  form  the  North-West  Fur-Trading  Company,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Montreal.  Finding  the  best  sites  on  the 
Bay  in  the  possession  ol  their  rivals,  the  new  company  struck 
boldly  inland,  sending  its  factors  ever  farther  and  farther 
afield,  and  bringing  the  furs  down  to  Montreal  by  many  a 
winding  river  and  across  many  a  rough  portage.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  were  Grand  Portage  from  Uke  Superior  to 
the  Pigeon  River  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Methye 
Portage,  called  by  the  French  Portage  la  Loche,  leading  from 
the  Churchill  system  to  the  Athabaska  and  the  Mackenzie. 
Most  of  the  partners  were  Scotch,  with  French  Canadian  or 
half-breed  voyageun  as  their  employees,  and  French  and 
Scotch  vied  with  each  other  in  splendid  daring.  To  one  of 
them  is  due  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  in  the  history  of  explora- 
tion. 

Alexander  Mackenzie.— Alexander  Mackenzie  was  a  young 
Scotchman  of  fine  physique  and  daring  heart,  who,  in  1789, 
was  in  charge  of  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Uke  Athabaska.  In  that 
year,  with  a  few  Indians,  he  pushed  northward  up  the  great 
river  which  now  bears  his  name,  till  amid  masses  of  fioating 
ice  he  came  out  upon  the  Arctic.  lu  1792  he  essayed  a  still 
'  older  feat.  Setting  out  in  October  with  one  white  man  and 
eight  Indians  be  wintered  at  the  sources  of  the  Peace  River 
and  with  the  spring  struck  westward.  Through  tree-clad 
slopes  where  never  white  man  had  gone  before,  along  riverf 
which  suddenly  narrowed  and  swirled  in  foaming  eddie« 
through  lofty  canyons,  on  and  on  he  went,  up  the  Parsnip, 
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down  the  Fraser  to  Alexandria,  back  to  and  along  the  Black- 
water,  over  the  Coast  Range,  and  down  the  B;llakulla  (Bella 
Coola).  Again  and  again  he  was  within  an  ace  of  death,  some- 
timts  from  Indian  treachery,  sometimes  amid  the  canj'ons  of 
the  river  ;  but  with  coolness  and  skill  and  undaunted  heart 
he  kopt  on,  winning  the  Indians  by  a  mixture  of  tirmnrss  and 
kindness,  till  at  last  he  came  out  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in 
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latitude  52°  20'  48".  There,  in  his  orni  words,  "  I  now  mixed 
up  some  Vermillion  in  melted  grease  and  in-wribcd  in  large 
characters  on  the  south-east  face  of  the  rock  on  which  we  had 
slept  last  night  this  brief  memorial,  Alexander  Mackenzie  from 
Canada  by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninet3'-three." 

From  the  Indians  Mackenzie  heard  that  another  white  man, 
whom  they  called  Macubah,  had  lately  been  off  the  coast  in 
a  great  ship  with  sails.  This  was  really  Captain  George 
Vanrnnvcr;   of    -Ahose  journey  we  have   ainady   told.    The 
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two^  great  explorers  had  misaed- each  other  by  only  a  few 

The  X.  Y.  Co.-Mackrnzio'.  later  life  wu  turbulent  but 
prosperous.  He  b,came  a  partner  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, but  quarrel!, d  w,th  them,  and  founded  a  new  company 
kno«a.  as  the  X.  Y.  Co,  In  1801  he  went  to  England  n„b-' 
hshed  his  travels,  and  was  kniabttd  in  the  next  year  bv  King 
George  III.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment oi  Lower  Canada,  but  eventually  retired  to  Scotland 
where  he  died. 

Degradation  Of  the  In«aii..-In  1805  the  X.  Y.  Co.  reunited 
jnth  the  North-West  Company.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
the  united  company  was  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whom  the  success  of  their  rivals  had  biought 
mland  and  blood  was  spilt  in  many  an  unrecorded  skirZsh 
and  midnight  ambuscade.  The  daring  of  the  traders  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  terrible  effects  which  their  rivalry  had  upon 
the  Indians ;  the  Companies  would  give  anything  for  furs 
and  the  Indians  would  give  anything  for  rum  or  brandy     Her^ 

H'm*'''?,',',  ''"^  *'"'  '"'"■^  °'  Alexander  Henry,  an  agent  of 
the  North-West  Company  :  "  April  30.  1804.  Indians  havimr 
asked  me  for  liquor,  and  having  promised  to  decamp  and  h,^ 
weU  all  summer.  I  gave  them  some.  Grande  Gueule  stabbed 
Capot  Rouge  I*  Boeuf  stabbed  his  young  wife  in  the  arm. 
JJttle  Shell  almost  btat  his  mother's  brains  out  with  a  club 
and  there  was  terrible  fighting  among  the  m.    I  sowed  garden 

Union  ol  the  Companies—In  1820-1  the  rival  companies 
were  forced  by  the  British  Government  to  unite  ;  they  adopted 
the  name  of  the  oMer  body  and  the  methoels  of  the  youuRer 
and  with  tlKir  union  a  better  elay  dauned  for  (he  Indians' 
From  that  date  no  country  has  so  cl.an  a  reconl  in  it,  dealinss 
With  the  old  le.rels  of  the  soil  as  has  the  Hii.lson  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  We..tern  Stat.s  went  on  the  theory  that  the  only 
good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian,  and  the  hi=tc.y  oj  thci* 
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dealings  with  tho  red  man  i«  oiie  of  bloodshed  and  massacre. 
Ever  since  1821  tho  British  flag  and  the  initiaU  H.B.C.  have 
stood  for  justice  to  the  Indian,  insomuch  that  during  tho 
terrible  rising  of  the  Sioux  iu  Minnesota  (1862-3),  one  whit* 
man  with  his  wagon  is  said  to  have  got  through  by  flying  tho 
British  flag.    The  great  hero  of  these  days  of  the  Company  waa 
Sir  George  Simpson,  a  little  Scotchman  with  a  great  heart,  who 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  canoe,  in  Bed  River  boat,  visite*! 
every  part  of  the  great  West,  exploring,  organiiing,  exhorting, 
filling  the  Company's  servants  with  his  own  zeal  and  energy. 
So  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  trade,  Sir  George 
encouraged  missionaries.    In  the  Christianizing  of  the  West 
the  Roman  CathoUc  and  Anglican  Churches  took  the  lead, 
and  the  work  of  their  clergy  and  of  the  nuns  in  far-off  fortft 
and  camps,  recalls,  though  with  a  happier  ending,  the  telea 
of  the  Jesuits  among  the  Hurons.     No  man  can  say  how  much 
of  the  peace  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  due  to  the  justice 
of  the  Company  and  how  much  to  the  gentle  guidance  and 
example  of  these  heroic  souls.    Later  on  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  also  established  missions,  which  did 
work  equally  admirable. 

The  W«tt  liOCked  Up.— In  spite  of  ita  fine  record  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  the  Company  proved  a  hindrance  to  settle- 
ment. Settlers  drive  the  fur-bearing  animals  farther  and 
farther  afield  ;  the  farmer  is  the  worst  foe  of  tho  hunter  and 
trapper.  It  was  thus  to  the  advantage  of  the  Company  to. 
keep  the  West  locked  up  as  long  as  possible,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  paint  it  in  the  bUckest  terms  to  any  intending 
settlers,  setting  forth  that  what  the  grasshopper  spared,  the 
bail  broke  down,  and  what  the  hail  left  untouched  was  nipped 
by  the  early  frosts. 

n.  MANITOBA 
Lord  Selkitk.— Thus  the  only  settlements  which  grew  up 
were  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  edges  of  the  great  lone 
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Und.    In  18H  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  nobleman  who  had 
i»lready  (1803)  founded  colonieg  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  at  Baldoon  in  Ontario,  near  Uke  St.  Clair,  struck  by  the 
miserable  sUte  of  the  Scotch  labourers  and  of  the  Highland 
crofters,  conceived  the  great  idea  that  by  immigration  to  the 
new  and  wider  lands  of  the  west,  the  problem  df  old  world 
misery  might  be  solved.    Selkirk  was  mistaken  in  many 
things,  especially  when  he  opposed  the  union  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  North  West  Ckjmpanies.     But  he  had  a  real  vision 
«t  Empire  in  days  when  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
was  sUU  in  men's  minds,  and  the  vision  and  the  dream  was 
vouchsafed  to  few.    Thus  when  he  wrote  in  his  "  Sketch  of 
the  Fur  Trade":   "If  these  regions  were  occupied  by  an 
industrious  popuUtion,  they  might  afford  ample  means  of 
aubsistsnoe  to  more  than  thirty  millions  of  British  subjects," 
he  made  a  great  and  a  true  prophecy.    Selkirk  succeeded 
in  getting  control  of  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  was  granted  by  the  Company  over  115,000 
•quare  miles  ia  which  to  found  a  colony,  bought  out  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and  in   1812-13  estabUshed  a  number  of 
colonists,  chiefly  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  Forts  Douglas 
and  Daer  (one  near  Winnipeg,  the  other  near  Pembina). 
But  neither  the  partners  in  the  North-West  Company  nor 
their  employees  had  any  intention  of  giving  up  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  a  small  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  hardy  half- 
breeds  had  the  better  of  the  more  peaceful  settlers.    In  1814 
Miles  Macdonell,  Governor  of  the  new  colony,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation taking  possession  of  the  soil  for  Selkirk,  and  for- 
bidding for  a  year  the  export  of  provisions.    Acts  of  violence 
on  both  sides  followed,  and  at  last,  in  June  1816,  in  a  massacre 
known  as  the  battle  of  Seven  Oaks,  Governor  Semple,  who  had 
succeeded  Macdonell,  and  twenty-one  others  were  killed.     In 
the  same  year  Srlklrk  took  out  a  number  of  old  soldiers 
mamly  Swiss,  «liu  raptured  and  plundered  the  chief  post  of 
the  North-West  Comiany  at  Fort  Wiiiiam  ou  Lake  Superior, 
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tod  re-establishtd  his  colony  at  "The  Forks"  of  the  Bed 
tod  Assinaboinc  Kivers  (near  Winnipeg).  For  the  next  few 
monlto  Selkirk  was  seen  at  his  best.  Georaous  treaties  were 
mad««ith  the  Indians.  Sites  for  church  and  school,  roa<fa, 
bridge.,  mills,  and  other  important  points  were  settled.  "  So 
correct  and' unerring  was  his  judgment,"  writes  an  observer. 
"  Ihamothing  pUnned  .  ihis  early  date  could  m  later  years 
be  aliwed  to  advanta„  ■  '  ..  , 

But  the  promise  o.    hese  halcyon  days  was  so«m  dimmed. 
A  scries  of  trials  tod  of   lawsuits  began,  Selkirk  accusing  the 
North-West  Oimpany  of  the  murder  of  Somple,  and  they 
accusing  him  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  their  trade.    The  tnab 
were  a  mere  farce-tewyers,  judge  and  jury  alike  being  under 
the  control  of  the  fur-traders.    The  murderers  wvre  acquitted, 
and  Selkirk  was  heavily  6ned,  returning  in  1817  to  Scotland 
10  die  of  a  broken  heart.    The  land  of  bis  dreams  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  heirs  till  February  1835,  when  it  waa 
resold  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    During  this  time  the 
colony  suffered  every  form  of  adversity,  heavy  frosts,  ««)d» 
plagues  of  locusts.    Matters  were  only   made  worse  ky   » 
number  of  unsuccessful  attemi>to  to  improve  the  sctttemc«%, 
of  which  the  moet  noticeable  waa  the  Buffalo  Wool  Company, 
which  endeavoured  to  wea>'«  the  wool  of  the  buffalo  into 
cloth   and  to  make  the  buffalo  shawl  an  article  of  fashion. 
But  though  the  only  result  of  these  plans  »-as  st.U  further 
to  deplete  the  Selkirk  estate,  the  settlement  grew,  the  Scotch 
gathering  for  the  most  part  at  Kildonan;  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Red  River,  the  French,  the  half-breeds  and  the  Sw« 
across  the  river  at  St.  Boniface.    The  Scotch  and  the  officials 
of  the  Company  were  for  the  most  part  quiet  plodding  farmers, 
who  graduaUy  became  prosperous.      The  French  and  half- 
breeds,  metis,  as  they  were  called,  preferred  a  wilder  he  of 
adventure.     On  horseback  or  in  canoe  they  roved  the  plains 
and  the  rivers,  hunting  and  trapping,  doing  very  much  what 
seemed  riebt  in  tlveir  own  evea.  and  occasionaUy  rebelling 
even  against  the  mild  rule  of  the  Company. 
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«•  BB«Wo.-The  .dventurous  freedom  of  the  buiblo 

ohaae  exeroMed  an  irrorirtible  .ttraotion  over  them     The 

■amzner  hunt "  uanally  began  in  June,  the  "  autumn  hunt  " 

^T^;k  ??"•  ^T*""  '*'*  ""'  *"'*°'"'"»  '»  "  ««»  Wve, 
(*pt«.    with  their  shaggy  poniee  trotting  alongeide.    In  1830 

^  J'  "fc**^  ''^"''  •*"  *'"'  settlement  for  the  plain. 
wa.640.  In  1840  no  Je«  than  1210  carts  and  1800  huntLcn 
women  and  children,  we«  employed  in  the  summer  hnnt' 
repre^nting  more  than  £20,000  of  capital,  supplied  afano.^ 
^trt^fy  either  by  i„.  Company,  or  by  private  tra.lcr.  of  the 
Wttement.  More  than  1300  buBalo  we»  riaughtered  in  a 
•mgte  day.  and  not  less  than  2fi00  altogether  before  the 
e»pcAtion  returned  to  the  setttement.  Yet  lo  vast  were  the 
««ttben  of  the  buffalo  that  year  after  year  «ent  by,  and  the 
slaughter  seemed  in  no  way  to  diminiji  their  numbers 

OwajU  T^«.  Owr  the  W«t-B«t  the  West  was  destmed 
fc*  better  things  than  to  remain  for  ever  a  hunting-ground 

^L  f?!'  ^  ^^^  ^^""^  •"«*  ^e^  to  "^ttfe  <iown. 
and  to  fold  that  it  was  possible  to  live  together  in  peMM  if 
not  in  harmony,  the  wider  vision  and  the  fauger  hope  beiita 
to  dawn^  In  1837  the  Conservative  Government  «at  E 
^stioo  I>t«per  to  England  to  try  to  negotiate  with  the  Haimi 
Bay  Ctompany.  Although  his  misaon  failed  the  ^-ifn„ 
hcqpe  did  not  die  and  was  fostered  by  the  gwat  »ai  .1  h,th 
parties.  Jte  Liberal  leader,  George  Brown,  and  hi.  Iiente««t, 
Wifliam  Maodongall,  were  instant  in  scaKm  and  out  of  seaMB 
for  the  acquisition  by  Canada  of  this  great  dom«n.  One. 
Ouiada  had  become  federated,  and  had  thus  obtained  the 
power  and  the  resources  necessary  to  govern  so  vast  a  territory 
the  negolaations  were  renewed.  There  was  need  of  harte ; 
the  United  SUte.  had  just  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  (1867 
and  was  known  to  be  hankering  for  more. 

In  1868  Sir  Georges  Cartier  and  Mr.  Macdongall  wero  sent 
to  I^ndon  to  negotiat...  There  the  British  Government 
c<H)peiaed  with  them,  and   as   a   result  the  Hud.nn  Bay 
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Company,  while  retaining  iU  trading  righu,  gave  upalHU 
powcMof  government.  In  return  it  received  £300.000. 
^rUin  .maU  area,  of  land  about  iU  own  forte,  ^nd  the  right 

to  claim  for  fifty  yea,,  after  tl'\'"^"'*t.^°"'^FlT^lt  " 
all  land  tot  out  for  wttlement  in  the  .o^alled     Fertile  Belt 
which  wa.  defined  a.  lying  between  the  United  State.,  the 
Sy  Mountain.,  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Kiver,  and  the  chain  of  waters  comiecting  Lake  Winnipeg 
with  the  Lake  of  the  Wood..    Thi.  «>em.  to  ua  now  but  a 
.nuiU  price  to  pay  for  the  great  we.tem  heritap,  of  Canada, 
e^cirily  a.  much  of  the  land  north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
ta^  le it  a.  fertile  a.  any  ot  that  to  the  «>uth  of  it  yetjo 
Uttle  wa.  that  greatne..  then  realized  that  many  men  attack  d 
the   Government   for   it.   wanton  extravagance.    When   in 
1868  a  Halifax  clergyman  wa.  aeked  to  coUect  for  .ome 
rtarving  famiUe.  at  the  Red  River,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :      I 
could  have  coUected  a.  much  and  the  people  would  have 
given  a.  inteUigently,  had  the  sufferer,  been  in  Aby»m.a^ 

The  Bed  Wver  ReheUion.-But  the  We.t  wa.  not  to  yield 
„p  her  treasure,  without  a  struggle.    The  half-breed,  around 
the    Hudson  Bay  Company',    pet    of  Fort  Garry   (now 
Winnipeg)  were  a.  we  have  wen.  freedom-loving  and  lawleM. 
The  lawlessness  had  been  increased  during  the  past  twenty 
years  by  a  movement  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Company, 
and  in  favour  of  "  Free  Trade  "  in  furs,    '"'o  P"°*;"8  Pj:" 
had  come  in  to  venti'a^.  their  grievance.,  """i  ">  l**^", ^*t 
Nor-   WesUr,  first  Caurdian  newspaper  west   of   the    Great 
Lskes,  had  had  a  brief  and  turbulent  career     Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  armed  rebelUon  which  broke  out  would  have 
occurred  but  for  a  series  of  errors  and  mishaps.    The  con- 
tractor who  had  been  sent  out  to  build  a  road  from  Fort 
William  to  Fort  Garry  was  stupid  and  niggardly.    Still  more 
stupid  were  the  instructions  given  to  the   surveyors    who 
ii^tead  of  foUowine  the  old  custom  of  the  district  which  gave 
to  each  man  a  narrow  frontage  on  the  river  and  a  long  ribbon- 
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iike  farm  extending  back  two  milei,  were  ordered  to  divide 
np  the  country  into  regular  lots  of  840  aorei.    Thug  they 
ran  their  lines  acrow  the  established  boun  laries,  and  though 
this  may  seen,  a  small  thing  to  us.  to  the  half-breeds  it  wm 
manifest  witchery  and  black  magic,  that  men  with  instrumcnta 
of  brass  in  their  hands  should  go  about  making  mystcriou. 
drawings  and  writing  mysterious  words  on  paper,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  too  evidently  to  steal  their  farms  from  them. 
Of  the  two  men  who  might  have  controlled  them.  Governor 
Mactevish  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  ill  in  bed.  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Tachi  was  away  in  Rome.     Most 
of  the  trade  of  the  little  settlement  had  hitherto  been  with 
the  American  town  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  St.  Paul  there  was  a 
band  of  American  conspirators,   well  supplied  with  money 
*  id  anxious  to  raise  a  rebellion  so  that  the  United  States 
might  have  the  chance  of  stepping  in  and  taking  over  the 
territory.    Angry  and  bewildered,  the  half-breeds  resolved 
to  try  the  dread  issue  of  war.    They  wei«  the  one  homogeneous 
element  in  the  strangely  diversified  little  community,  and 
they  found  a  leader  in  one  of  themselves.  Louis  Riel.  who  had 
been  partly  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  thus  a  man  of 
some  education.    Though  sometimes  rash,  vain,  and  cruel 
Riel  was  also  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  in  imagina- 
tion saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  French  Catholic  state 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.     He  and  his  followers  felt 
^emselves  to  be  a  free  people,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  to  seU  them  like  so  many  cattle  in 
the  market.    In  November  they  set  up  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment  of  which  in  December  Riel  became  President.     When 
Mr.  Macdougall,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
new  territory,  arrived  at  the  border  town  of  Pembina,  he  was 
stopped  by  an  armed  body  of  half-breeds  b.hind  a  barricade 
who  paid  no  attention  to  the  ordc    of  his  aide-de-camp  t^ 
remove  that  blasted  fence."    Macuougall  foolishly  published 
a  proclamation  announcing  his  appointment  as'  Goverio- 
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„^,  .  an.  tut  the  O-^-^l^"^"^ 
over  the  territory  f'"""  *^;.  ^"^"'had  to  return  and  all 
,„„„es  had  o-^'^  J;;t  XvLor  of  a  territory  which 

S  drutrr  ttf:ttttr  M.V.  -  -  nareh 
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,S,0,he  put  hin..c«  'or  e.er  ^n  the^w^"^^^ 
^"''^l^ulerToCTrdrieat  eonten.pt  lor  all 
^S.'rir  and  lor  Kiel  in  paHieul.    and     a     un-^ 

<^-n.rta.'r  V rnr:iS;v:  r L  eo-elned 
™U":::Tarharou«n,u..     --o  ..  at  on.  ^^^^ 

flame,  and  its  C"^"-^"   « J^f  "^  ^J^^,  lo^  Strath- 
„,  Kiel.    MeanwhUe  Donald  Sj  Ma^^er^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

cona),  a   prommrnt  °f!\f  jj^^onald  a^  Dominion  Com- 
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Colonel  Garnet  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley,  which  went  up 
from  Thundei  Bay  by  river,  lake,  and  portage,  and  in  August 
1870,  reached  Fort  Garry,  from  which  Kiel  and  hia  men 
decamped  wthout  striking  a  blow.  In  the  same  year  Rupert's 
Lana  and  the  North- West  Territories  were  formally  taken 
over  by  the  Dominion,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  created. 

III.  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Fraser  and  Thompson.-Meanwhile,  far  away  across  the 
Rockies,  a  solitary  little  settlement  had  struggled  into  being. 
In   1805  the  North- West  Company  took  up  the  work  of 
Mackenzie,  and  sent  Simon  Fraser  of  Glengarry  across  the 
Peace  River  Pass  to  open  np  trade  with  the  Indians.    The 
tree-clad  heights  and  crags  and  rocky  torrents  recaUed  to  the 
Scot  the  land  of  hia  sires,  and  he  named  it  New  Caledonia  a 
name  which  it  retained  till  1858.    In  1807  he  undertook  a 
journey  down  the  turbulent  stream  which  bears  his  name. 
Even  for  Mackenzie,  this  journey  had  b^en  too  much.    After 
a  few  days  of  river  work  he  had  preferred  to  strike  across 
country.    Fraser  kept  on  till  at  last  the  rapids  proved  im- 
passable even  to  his  daring  ;  then  with  a  thousand  difficulties 
he  and  his  men  portaged  the  canoes  over  the  lofty  canyons 
into  the  short  stretches  of  navigable  water,  and  at  last  on 
July   1,  reached  the  river's  mouth.    Here  they  took  the 
latitude,  and  were  bitterly  disappointed  to  find  that  this 
proved  that  the  river  which  they  had  descended  was  not  the 
Columbia.     On  the  way  they  had  discovered  the  Thomjjson, 
which  they  named  after  the  Company's  astronomer,  David 
Thompson,  a  Welshman,  who  carried  on  the  work  of  Fraser. 
In  1807-8  he  established  Kootenay  House,  and  for  many  years, 
while  he  made  no  striking  single  journey,  he  was  the  "great 
orgamzer  of  routes.     Both  he  and  Fraser  Uved  to  a  great 
age,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  of  them  dying  in  poverty  in  eastern 
Canada,  far  from  the  scene  of  their  exploits,  their  greatness 
long  outworn. 
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"  s.  lan^es  Dowlas. -After  t.e  ^^^^^^^  ^  t^t 
Hudson  Bay  Company  was  g-n^^onopy  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
only  in  Kupert's  U.nd  but  in  all  BnUsb  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  west  of  it.  The  Ac  oiJ^oM  ^^^^_^^^  „  ^^.^^ 
that  owing  to  •;  the  'tate  o^  o";'-  .^  ^^.^^  „,„ed,  should 
had  existed.  tW^  Indmn  Temtor^  a  ^.^^.^^.^„  ^j  ^  , 
be  subject  to  the  cv.l  ^"f  ™„<,  Edition  to  maintain 
Canada  ;  but  ^VW^  C^-^^^^^^^;,  ^^  ,„  by  two  thousand 
law  and  order  m  a  country  separa  ^^^^  ^^^     ^^, 

„aes  of  prairie  and  --»*^>„"„^"' ""  Thfcompany  made  its 
due  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Co«I^"y^^i„^i.ia,  at  the  mouth  of 
headquarters  in  the  ™»7°*  ^i'^^"  Astoria,  which  they  had 
^bich  river  they  had  a  W  "^^;<*  ^^„i,,„.  Another, 
bought  from  John  Jacob   Astor    an  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

named  Fort  Vancouver  --;^"'^*^  John  MacLoughUn 
Willamette.     Here  for  twenty  J  ea»Dr^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

^aa  in  charge,  and  ■"''<*^.  '^".^  ^ut  in  salmon,  attracting 
building  up  a  trade  not  °">y  "^^"^j^"^;  ;„.  It  is  possible 
a  few  settlers,  and  even  «P°rt«g  a  bt*.   g  .^^^  ^^^^,^^ 

that  his  energy  did  some  h.ng^o  a   -^^ 

^ho  came  floekmg  m  d"""^  j^^-  '^ ,  ,  _i^i„g  up  to  the  Umted 
on  the  divsion  of  the  country  -d  ^^^^^^^J^^,^  parallel. 

States  of  all  the  "'^'">''"<^JX  Ihe  division,  the  Company 
In  1845,  in  order  to  be  ready   or  the  ^^^^^_  ^^^ 

founded  Fort  Vietona  at  the  J°J*  f    j^^^^^s  Sir  James) 

p„t  it  under  the  charge  of  ^^^^^^.^,^  ...i^tant  at  Fort 

Lugla.,  -1>° '"^f ';;.^iri^he\eadquarters,  and  from 

Vancouver.    In  1849  it  «f^  r^-^ty  Douglas,  a  fine,  honour- 

Mana.-In  1849  coal  was  ^''-^Tove  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
^bichinthe  same  year  w!;^''^"7j  *;„^  encourage  settlers. 
Company  on  their  promise  to  aid 
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Many  have  accused  the  Company  of  having  taken  over  the 
Island  not  to  aid  but  to  hinder  colonists,  and  in  proof  of  this 
have  pointed  to  the  rule  which  refused  land  to  settlers  at  a 
lower  ,.rice  than  £l   ($4.86)  an  acre;    but  this  regulation 
was  really  made  by  the  Colonial   Office,   which   had   taken 
from  Gibbon  Wakefield  the  theory  that  waste  land  should  be 
sold,  and  the  money  used  to  bring  in  more  settlei-s.    With 
land  at  such  a  price  very  few  settlei-s  came  in,  and  these  were 
soon  at  strife  with  the  Hudson   Bay  Company,  which  had 
the  monopoly  of  stores  and  provisions  and  charged  higher 
prices  than  the  settlers  thought  fair.     In  1851  fifteen  of  them 
-It  IS  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  more-petitioned  for 
representative  government.    Douglas  was  made  Governor  by 
Great  Britain,  and  given  jrawer  to  call  an  Assembly,  which 
he  did  m  1856,   when  seven  representatives  constituted  at 
Victoria  the  first  Canadian  Parliament  west  of  the  Rockies 
Though  to  make  the  Chief  Factor  of  the  obnoxious  Company 
Governor  of  the  complaining  settlers  was  a  curious  arrange- 
ment, Douglas  did  his  best  to  carry  it  out  with  fairness  to 
both  sides. 

Oold.- Meanwhilt  :.  the  mainland  there  were  only  trading 
posts  till  1857-8,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Fraser,  and  at  the  Forks,  the  name  given  lo  its  j-mction  with 
the  Thompson.  A  few  years  before  great  aiscoveries  of  gold 
had  been  made  in  California  (1849)  and  in  Australia  (1851), 
and  from  both  countries  thousands  of  red-shirted  miners 
flocked  to  the  new  field.  Some  of  them  struggled  up  by  land 
through  the  Okanagan  Valley  to  Kamloops,  but  as  a  permit 
for  digging  could  be  obtained  only  at  Victoria,  mosi  eaiae  by 
sea.  In  the  summer  of  1858,  over  30,000  poured  in.  iale 
Hell  Bar  Camp,  and  all  the  Fraser  up  to  the  Forks  w  re  ?oon 
alive  with  miners  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  cradle  for  washing 
the  gold.  Over  $500,000  was  shipped  out  in  the  first  six 
months.  But  the  diggings  were  not  long  a  success  ;  some- 
times a  sudden  rise  of  the  Fraser  would  wash  away  a  campe- 
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In  that  year  more  g"''!/^"^^!,  began,  Nvhich  in  its  turn 
autrict.  and  a^w  ^^t  -".U^  r^  ,J  „,  departed,   some 
died  away.    St.U,   *°°"^        ,,  J  of  a  permanent  colony, 
remained,  '^"^  formed  the  nucl^^B         P  ^^  ^^  .^^^ 

Founding  ol  British  Colombia.  ^^  j^^  ^i,e  mainland 
o^lulers  the  British  0-— J^TBritish  Columbia 
as  a  separate  «ol°°y'  ""^^^^  Hudson  Bay  Company  was 
(1858).  The  '»°°°P°'y  f  „{  the  Royal  Engineers  were  sent 
Lken  away  ;  t^^^^y*^?  °f  ^^^I  Douglas  was  made  the 
out  to  make  surveys  ^nd  Jn  r^^»  .       ^  ^^^^  ^^  yietoria, 

tot  Governor^    ,^t"of  N  w  w"st.r  was  founded,  and 
but  in  1859  the  town  "^  ^e w  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^o,U 

the  officials  soon  began  to  maKe 

on  the  mainland.  ^     ^^^1^  colony  from 

Douglas  ana  »«*'*--^°Xnd  Trunk  Railway  to  the 
Canada  one  had  to  go  ^y  ^^^  ™  ^y  ^ail  to  Chicago, 
frontier,  then  cross  to  ^»«  '°'*; ^^\8  J  across  haU  a 
thence  by  rail  ^- ^'- f'^f^^Z  to  go  round  Cape  Horn 
continent ;  *-- "^'"oTpan" ma  Thus  most  of  the  settlers 
or  across  the  Isthr  us  "*  ^"^^  „^  California  ;  the  shops 
came  from  Oregon  or  Wa«^^  °  ^^^^^^^  i„„ta 

bought  their  stocks  m    1^  Un^^ J  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
bought  the  gold;    It  was  ^o  S  ^^^  ^o.     Had 

American  express  --P''"!^  "^j^^Jotm^a'might  have  faUen 
it  not  been  for  two  men  B"t.sh  ^o.u  _^^^^^  ^^^^ 

into  the  hands  of  the  f  "^^'^/together,  and  gave  it  a 

.ho  built  roads,  "^^l^^f^^^^  Jnler  a  wagon  «ad  was 

local  patriotism.  F^'"  ^^^^  ,^^  the  coast.  Other  trails 
built  to  Barkervdle  400  miles  iro  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

W  from  Lillooe  jo  ^fj^'^^i  by  miners,  part  by  the 
Kootenay.  l^^^*  "^^^'y^ese  navvies  ;  but  the  doectmg 
Royal  Engineers,  part  by  Chinese  n 
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oroe  was  that  of  Douglas.  Meanwhile  order  was  kept  in 
the  rough  minins  camps  by  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Matthew 
Begbie,  a  Scotchman  educated  at  Cambridge  University 
A  man  of  honour  and  resolution,  he  knew  neither  fear  noi 
favour.  Every  bad  man  was  his  enemy.  The  minera  of 
Cariboo  protested  against  the  "dictatorial"  methods  by 
which  he  protected  the  Indians  against  them,  but  in  their 
protest  bore  unconscious  testimony  to  hia  worth  by  pointing 
out  "  the  absence  of  all  crime  in  the  district."  Let  us  never 
forge  Douglas  and  Begbie,  the  two  Scotchmen  who  did  such 
splendid  pioneer  work  in  the  days  when  British  Columbia 
was  but  a  httle  colony,  with  few  men  in  it. 

Union  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.-Soon 
representative  government  was  demanded,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  was  granted,  in  which  some  of  the  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  others  elected.  This  body 
first  met  in  1804.  In  the  same  year  Douglas  resigned  The 
reign  of  the  wise  old  tsar  was  over  ;  the  reign  of  parliament 
began.  Two  years  later  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,  which  by  this  time  had  a  population  of  about  8000 
whites  apiece,  were  joined  and  in  1800  the  first  parliament 
of  the  united  province  met. 

Union  with  Canad8.-0n  the  formation  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  provincial  legislature  passed  a  unanimous 
motion  in  favour  of  union  with  it.  This  was  delayed  for  a  year 
or  two  by  the  Governor  and  some  of  tht.  omeials,  who  disliked 
the  umon,  but  the  Governor  was  replaced,  the  British  Govern- 
ment n,sed  its  influence  wuh  the  officials,  and  on  July  1  1871 
British  Columbia  became  part  of  the  Dominion.  Of  the 
terms  of  union  the  chief  was  that  Canada  should  within  two 
years  begin,  and  within  ten  years  complete,  a  railway  binding 
the  PaciBc  Province  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  east.  Canada  now 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  one  side 
she  looked  out  to  the  old  world  of  Europe,  on  the  other  to  the 
still  older  world  of  China  and  Japan.     But  she  was  still  length 
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was  to  begin. 

IV  THE  FROZEN  NORTH 
,    V     ftanklin.-AV^ile  f«r-trade«  were  Bhow- 
llesrne.    Back.  ^""'T;  ^.^i^  still  greater  danng  wa» 
ing  much  wild  daring  on  the  plains  g  ^^^  j^^^^„ 

'^Lg  shown  a.nid  ^^-J^^^^/^^^jy^'jrtl  the  purest  epirit 
seas  of  the  Pole,  not  ^ ■■°™ ^^'^f^^..^  »„d  muskeg  the  e%- 
of  adventure.  Over  ^^  ^^"^^/^^^^^^hen  the  water  failed," 
plorers  toiled  ;  "  then  the  food  f ^     ,  ^^^^^  ^„^,  ^.ed 

Ltil  in  the  extreme  of  tom^^J  ."^  „;  ^t ;  and  still  others 
despairing  in  the  l<^--:g,  '°"«^,Xzen  north  its  secret.  In 
followed  on,  to  w>n  '"'^  \\Vemploy  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
1,71-2  Samuel  He--' '"^^^  ^^^  Churchill  on  Hudson 
■  Company,  ^.nt  f ^f  "f/Cpermine  Kiver.  "He  pa«sed 
Bay  To  the  mouth  of  the  Cop^jm  _^^^^  ^j  ^^o 

Zn,^  the  --ffS^Cihfd  the  Arctic  circle  the 
^indeer  and  musk-ox  until  ^e  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,      . 

sea,  and  the  E«>'"»7'j!';7„„,  northland  were  the  sailors 
But  the  greal^st  -='P'°'^«  °*  °"  ■  ,  Nile  or  at  Trafalgar  did 
of  the  Boy.1  Navy,  -fj^'^^^  ^  ^hose  long  wanderirfgs. 
they  show  .  g^^tSjSh  Sir  John  Franklin  and  some 
In  1820-1  Sir  George  Bactwrth        ^^  ^^^  Coppermine  from 

.^yageurs,  again  '^'=*«l'<=VsiavrLake.     On  the  way  back  their 
Fort  Providence  on  Great  Slav  J-J     ^^^^  ^^  ^.^_ 
provisions  gave  out ^ Jrankl         y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  eompamons. 
ofialin  his  despair.     O^f^'"'^^^  crawled  on  inch  by  inch. 
,„d  was  shot  by  a  thii^.  J^<^^  .^  ^^^  ^o  save  the 

found  an  Indian,  ^'^'^ J^*"  °  ;„ J,  ^ould  not  daunt  him,  and 
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coast-line.  A  list  of  their  nam^s  would  be  but  a  dreary 
catalogue,  and  yet  they  merit  fame  as  well  as  did  the  heroes 
m  Homer.  Take  a  map ;  read  the  names  of  the  rivers 
capes,  straits,  and  islands  from  Banks  Land  to  Cape  Best  • 
most  cf  them  are  called  by  the  names  of  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen,  and  hardly  a  name  but  recalls  some  deed  of 
heroism. 

Death  d  Frailklin.-Cartier  and   Champlain   had   longea 
for  the  South  Sea,  but  none  took  up  the  search  for  a  North- 
West  Passage  to  it  with  the  same  zeal  as  did  the  men  of 
England.     In  the  great  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  courtiers 
and  sailors  vied  with  each  other  amid  the  frozen  seas.    Martin 
Frobisher  and  John  Davis  and   many  another  came  back 
weary  and  beaten.    Henry  Hudson  would  not  turn  back 
but  sailed  on  and  on  till  his  men  mutinied  and  put  him  and 
his  son  and  seven  faithful  companions  adrift  in  an  open  boat, 
f.nd  left  them  to  freeze  or  drown  in  the  darkness  (1611)  • 
sailors  still  tell  how  they  have  seen  the  fogbank  lift,  and  dead 
Henry  Hudson  steering  his  dead  men  north  by  west     In  the 
stiU  greater  days  of  Queen  Victoria  the  search  was  resumed 
and  Sir  John  Franklin  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Hudson 
In  1845  with  128  men  he  set  oi.',  with  two  ships,  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  intent  to  sail  round  North  America  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     Once  and  again  in  the  first  year 
they  were  heard  of  ;  then  never  again  by  mortal  man  save  by 
a  few  wandering  Eskimos.     In  1848  the  first  of  many  ex- 
peditions was  sent  out  in  search  of  him.     Vague  stories  were 
all  that  could  be  gleaned,  but  in  the  search  every  cape  and 
channel  in  that  grim  north  land  was  charted.    Men  coming 
in  from  Bering  Sea  met  men  coming  in  from  Hudson  Strait 
and  so  proved  that  the  North-VVest  Passage  existed  indeed' 
At  last  the  British  Government  gave  up  the  search,  but  Lady 
Franklin  found  the  money  to  send  out  a  last  expedition 
under  Sir  Leopold  McCIintock  in  1857-9.    This  solved  the 
mystery.     On  the  north  and  west  of  King  William's  Land 
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i„  a  ciru  °' ~  ,\t„  as  we  now  know,  they  were  near 
had  gone,  HU  at  last  ''^''">  "  .^     ^^^^y  became  wedged 

open  wat^r  and  the  rou^e  J  ^^J'^^^u'am'B'Land.    FrankUn 
in  the  ice  near  the  nottn  oi  n..  »  FitzJames, 

died  in  1847,  and  his  ^  =f  ^^^^S^  touth  to  try  to 
abandoned  the  ^b^J^'^^  '^^  *he  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

6nd  the  Great  F.sh  R\^";  "  J^  jied,  of  the  last  agony 
by  one  they  lay  down  ^-'^^^^l^^i^^'  the  tales  of  the 
of  the  last  survivor,  we  know  oaiy 

Eskimo.  _  ...  ,.     f„„n  north  called  to 

^^-*-'^^i''T.^atTs!rZr,e  Nares  in  the 
adventurous  hearty  E..glaM  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^       <^ 

AUrt  and  the  Discovery  ,    mj  ^^.p^dition,  and  at  last 

States  Navy,  made  «Pf '  ^^^^^  J  North  Pole  (1910) ; 
had  the  great  honour  °<  ^««°™  .^owed  that  Viking 
Nansen  and  Sverdrup,  f"'",^^ ™;^  a.  p.  Lowe,  of 
hearts  were  still  strong  ^_^°^.  f  ^7,„,ent.  traversed 
Ottawa,    sent   by    the    ^"""J°"  i^t^  sjdes  of 

Labrador,  and  mapped  -»  |^''*/^„^;,:gi,„,  Amundsen. 
Hudson  Bay  (1906V  In  J^^O^J^^^^^^^J  i„  his  ship  the 
who  has  since  f°»"V  7rL  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Gjoa  around  North  ^'^-r'^^^.y,  ^d  nourished  a  braver. 
Men  often  speak  now  as  1  the  old  days  haa  ^^^^^^^ 

hardier  breed.  f;";„7;;lLeo„B'ant  resolution  than 
showed  no  grander  dannp  no  mo      ^^^^^^^^^^jp^^„ku„ 

rS^'"^^^*- -"*he  star  of  Amundsen  shines  as 
bright  aa  that  of  U'fEricbon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  FIRST  YKARS  OF  CONFEDERATION 

The  First  Federal  Cabiaet.-On  July  1.  1867,  the  Queen-, 
proclamation  declared  the  four  provinces  to  be  united  as  the 


"^' 


■V  -rMlJ  OIEBIV. 


FAOT  OF  raOCLAMATION    OOKSireTmo  CAHiDA  A  DOHHnOH 


Dom.n,on   Of  Canada.     The   Governor-General  called  upon 
Macdonald,  now  made  Sir  John  Macdonald  for  his  servers 
to  Confederation,  to  form  a  ministry.    Though  oomp,.scd 
209 
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omen  for  Canada.  ^^;   p„blem  which  the 

Dtooont-lt  in  Hot.  »«f  "^-^/J^as  the  agitation  in  Nova 
„e.  Dominion  waacalledon^Ucew  ^^  ^^^  ,^ 

Scotia.  Forget.al  of  ^^^  P«;*  "j^^j  i^n  taken  by  Tapper, 
^hich  hi.  place  ".P"P"'';Seadof  a  movement  for  8ef»ra- 
JoaephHoweputhim^eUattheheaa  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^  jj„,^ 

tion.  wh>ch  so  .wept  t^«  Pr^'^^  Lnt  of  the  Dominion 
Scotian  memben.  jn  ^e  h«t  F«  j  ^  ^^e  Brm.h 

eighteen  were  Plff^i^.^^y  found  them«>lve.  powerl^^ 
North  America  Act.    But  «^«y  y^     i„t  of  view,  but 

Howe  vi«ted  Great  Bnt^i"  to  en.lam  h    PJ^^  ^^^  j^^ 

though  he  won  ^''^ '"PP"'*  "'f^Stointeriere.    Many  ol 
Bright,  the  British  Governme^t^u-d^^.^^  ^  ^^^ 
therepealersthenbegantotaU^^    ^^^^^^^j^y^lB^t  h 

State.,  but  Howe,  who  ^"^^^^^^^^  g^ve  hi.  attention  to 
.ubject,  promptly  d»own^  tj«»  «..  g^^^iaUy.  Mao- 
getting  tor  Nova  Scotia  ^f "«  f ^,t,,  ^oney.  and  the*, 
dom^ld  wa.  too  wise  1^  haggte  over  a       ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

^^  promptly  granted.  .^»P^^,i„et,  an  act  for  which  h» 
^p,^  office  in  the  »onCaW^^^^ 

old  friends  bitterly  """'.^^^.^"^j  ti^t  for  Nova  Scotia  to 
felt  that  he  »"^^ '«'*«^  ;£^v;e  ^dnTss.  the  loss  of  the  love 
rise  in  armed  rebelhon  would  ^  ma  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^„ 

of  his  native  provmce  ^^[^^'^tpted  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
rrofrvSStr-edVholdingitforlessthan 

-  Sr:r^"cOO.%orwel  ove^  to  Kngland.  and 
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*"^' !""t*"^  '•"'  P«"ni»«  "'  "  guarantee  of  £7.000,000  for 
a  Br,t,.h  North  Ammcan  system.  In  18oJ,  who..  I  he  United 
State,  was  on  the  point  of  .lencincing  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
a  great  convention  of  all  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  held  at  Detroit.  Howe's  speech  in 
favour  of  the  treaty  was  so  eloquent  that  though  the  A,7rican. 
at  flr^t  wer«  hostile,  before  he  sat  down  they  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  passed  a  unanimous  standing  vote  in  its  favour, 
as  opposition  to  federation  is  a  blot  on  his  memo^-,  but  at 
least  he  died  in  the  noble  effort  to  erase  it 

fro!f'.!?'T'?^  B^way.-In  1864  the  delegates  to  Quebec 
fwm  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  had  their  choice  ,f  taking 
the  steamer  from  Pictou  which  called  at  Shediac.  or  of  going 
^  sea  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  thero  meeting  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  They  had  therefore  demanded  as  one  of  the  ter™ 
and?„tfi77H-°"  '""  '""'"*  °'  "»  intercolonial  railway. 
Flennng  a.  chief  engineer.  The  Imperial  Government  offered 
ad.  but  insisted  that  as  the  line  w^uld  be  essential  i„  time 

r.r',irr"""'°°  "''"*'  ^""''"y-  This  added 
to  the  length  and  to  the  e:cpen»e.  i  after  long  discussion, 
the  present  northern  route  was  adopted,  the  lines  ah^ady  built 

Shedin  t  ^:i"~  "'"'  '"""  ^'-  '^^  '»  Moncton  (near 

She  hac)  were  made  use  of,  and  in  1876  the  Interoolonial 

Radway  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion,  was  opened 

he  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Later  on  the  Government  bought 
rom  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  its  line  from  Riviere  du  Loup 
to  Quebec,  and  still  later,  partly  by  building,  partly  by  buying 
up  other  railways,  extended  it  into  Montreal.  The  Uno  from 
Truro  to  the  StraitofCanso  was  also  takenoverandextend^ 
to  Sydney.  The  Intercolonial  has  not  been  a  commerchd 
Buccess  but  if  Canada  was  to  become  a  nation,  the  "^o!^ 
parts  of  the  Dominion  had  to  be  united  in  bands  of  steel,  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 


¥^ 
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The  United  States  and  the  Firi.eties.-In  1869  came  the 

bI  River  ItebeUion,  told  of  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  1871 

J^S  wfth  British  Columbia.    Hardly  were  these  over 

iSorMLdonald  was  called  on  to  defend  our  mterests  aga.nBt 

?^  United  States.    By  the  tr-aty  of  1783  the  citizens  of  hat 

coun^^"gten  cerkin  rights  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters. 

X  Thlwar  of  1812  Great  Bnta.n  claimed  that  these  had 

UpLd,  while  the  United  States  regarded  them  as  still  m 

^^npe     At  lenirth,  by  a  convention  signed  at  London  in 

mrrouldsfatsJas  granted  the  right  to  fishincertain 

defined  waters  and  to  land  on  certain  coasts  to  dry  and  cu^ 
ZT  Zm  this  time  on,  while  Canada  preserved  her  fisheries 
Sh  ca^,  the  Americans  waited  theirs  in  every  way,  and 
rhfr^^nnencamemoreandmo,.not  only  into  the^na^in 

waters  in  which  they  had  a  right,  but  as  poachers  mto  others^ 
Bv Te  Eeciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  our  fisheries  were  thi^wn 
!lntoTher^ut  after  ite  abrogation  in  1866  the  poaching 
Xretmcd  a„d  led  to  continual  quarrels  between  Canadian 
Inl   AmericU   fishermen,    capture   and   oonAer^^Uon  ,^ 
rmencan  vessels,  destruction  of  their  nets  and  tacUe,  and  in- 
tnr'rritation  on  both  sides.    In  1871  Great  Bntain  and  the 
rmterCswiselyresolvedtoholdajointffighO,m^^^^ 
to  settle  this  and  other  questions  at  issue,  of  which  the  two 
mcTtlpSant  were  the  claims  by  Canada  for  damages  done 
diSn^  the Vni.n  Raid  of  1866,  and  those  by  the  Umted 
.       Sfor  losses  inflicted  by  the  Confederate  crui^r  AU^ 
M  had  been  built  in  an  English  shipyard  and  aUowed  to 
escape  to  open  sea  by  British  negligence. 
^Trea»  o!  Washinirton.^f  this  Commission  Sn:  John 
M^onald  was  asked  to  be  a  member.    It  was  the  first  recog- 
Si  of  the  right  of  Canada  to  be  a  partner  in  the  Empire, 
a  r«gh  n  this  first  experiment  Canada  found  as  much  of  the 
^vantages  as  of  the  advantages  of  partnership.     British 
«Ssmen  felt  that  nothing  could  so  much  contribute  to  the 
^^"f  the  world  as  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
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English-speaking  nations  ;    unfortunately,  in  order  to  come 
to  terms  about  the  Alabama  affair  in  which  they  were  at  fault, 
they  had  to  yield  somewhat  in  the  questions  of  the  Fenian 
claims  and  the  fisheries.     Writing  from  Washington  to  hi3 
colleagues  at  Ottawa,  Macdonald  complained  bitterly  :    "  I 
must  say  that  J  am  greatly  disappointed  at  the  course  taken 
by  the  British  Commissioners.    They  seem  to  have  only  one 
thing  on  their  minds— that  is,  to  go  home  to  England  with  a 
treaty  in  their  pockets,  settling  everything  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  Canada."    At  one  time  he  even  thought  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Commission,  but  to  do  this  would  have 
meant  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  and  a  possible  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  British  Govern- 
ment also  made  a  private  agreement  with  him  that  it  would 
pay  Canada  for  the  Fenian  claims,  by  guaranteeing  a  loan  for 
a  Pacific  Railway.    At  last  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
Canadian  fish  and  fish  products  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
into  the  United  States  in  return  for  the  free  admission  of 
American  fishermen  to  our  waters.     As  it  was  felt  that  this 
was  a  bad  bargain  for  Canada,  the  United  States  also  agreed 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  be  determined  by  arbitrators,  three 
of  whom  accordingly  met  at  Halifax  in  1877.    The  result  was 
a  triumph  for  the  Canadian  representative,  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  who 
obtained  for  us  no  less  a  sum  than  $5,500,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  went  to  Newfoundland.    Though  on  the  return 
of    Macdonald    from    Washington  (1871)    Brown    and    the 
Liberals  accused  him  of  having  sold  his  country,  the  treaty 
met  with  a  better  reception  throughout  the  country  than  he 
had  expected,  and  much  to  his  surprise  pleased  the  fishermen 
of  Nova  Scotia.     In  defending  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
made  the  greatest  of  all  his  speeches  and  nobly  pleaded  with 
the  people  of  Canada  "  to  accept  this  treaty,  to  accept  it  with 
all  its  imperfections,  to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  form  a  part."     His 
words  are  said  to  have  changed  fifty  votes  in  the  House,  and 
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the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority.  In  1873  it  came 
into  operation,  and  there  was  peace  along  our  shores  until  in 
July  1885  it  was  terminated  by  the  United  States. 

Downlall  ol  JIacaonaia.-In  1873  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  had  refused  to  join  in  1867,  entered  the  Dominion.  Ot 
all  British  North  America,  only  Newfoundland  now  remained 
outside.  Never  did  the  reputation  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
stand  80  high  as  at  this  time.  He  bad  widened  the  bounds 
of  the  Dominion  till  they  extended  from  sea  to  sea  ;  he  had 
steered  her  safely  through  crises  in  East  and  West ;  he  had 
thrilled  her  with  the  sense  of  her  loyahy  to  tne  Empire  and  had 
induced  parliament  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  in  that  Empire's 
behalf.  Yet  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  driven  from 
power  and  plunged  in  deep  disgrace. 

The  Pacific  RaUway.— The  Pacific  Railway,  promised  to 
British  Columbia,  had  long  been  the  desire  of  those  who  with 
the  eye  of  faith  could  see  the  future.  In  1851  Joseph  Howe 
told  a  great  meeting  in  Halifax  :  "  I  believe  that  many  in  this 
room  will  live  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  in  the 
passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  In  1857  Chief  Justice 
Draper  of  Upper  Canada  made  the  same  prophecy  in  Great 
Britain  At  the  time  it  seemed  a  dream,  but  like  so  many 
of  the  dreams  of  great  men  it  was  to  be  reaUzed,  though  not 
tiU  it  had  overthrown  a  Canadian  Government  and  stained 
the  glory  of  our  greatest  statesman. 

••  Ocean  to  Ocean."— As  soon  as  the  agreement  with  British 
Columbia  «as  signed,  the  Government  sent  out  surveying 
parties  and  in  1872  an  expedition  under  their  chief  engineer, 
Sandford  Fleming,  crossed  the  Rockies  by  the  Yellowhead 
Pass  It  was  Fleming's  enthusiastic  report,  and  still  more 
Ocean  to  Ocean,  a  book  describing  the  journey,  written  by  tne 
Reoretary  the  Re  v.  G.  M.  Grant,  of  Halifax,  which  first  inspired 
eastern  Canada  with  n  belief  in  the  West,  and  shewed  us 
something  of  the  great  future  ol  tae  vast  domain  which  we 
hsd  purchaend  jo  cheap;y. 
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The  Pacific  Scandal.— The  Government  had  at  first  intended 
to   build  the  line  itself,  but  afterwards  decided  to  employ 
&  private  company,  known  as  The  Canadian  Pacific  Ki>,il- 
«ay  Company,  which  had  been  formed  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
at    its   head — a   prominent  Montreal   merchant,  president 
of  the  Allan  Line  of  ocean  steamships.    Hardly  had  Parha- 
ment  met  in  1873  when  Mr.  L.  S.  Huntingdon,  a  Liberal 
member,  rose  in  his  place  and  accused  the  Government  of 
having  sold  the  charter  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  his  friends  in 
return  for  large  contributions  to  help  in  the  recent  general 
election.    What  made  it  worse  was  that  this  money  was  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  American  capitalists.    For  a 
time  these  charges  were  not  believed,  and  though  a  committee 
was  appoijited  nothing  much  was  done  ;  but  the  secret  corre- 
spondence between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  the  American  con- 
tractors was  stolen  and  published,  and  a  few  days  later  copies 
were  made  public  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Georges  Cartier,  the  genuineness  of  whicH 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  which  went  far  to  arouse  in  the 
public  mind  suspicions  of  widespread  corruption.    As  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  went  on,  Macdonald's  own 
evidence  showed  that  he  had  received  money  from  Sir  Hugh 
Allan.    Most  Canadians  knew  that  elections  were  not  won 
without  spending  money,  but  it  was  too  much  to  have  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  telegraphing  "  I  must  have  another 
ten  thousand  ;   will  J)e  the  last  time  of  calling.     Do  not  fail 
me  "  ;  or  his  chief  subordinate  Sir  Georges  Cartier,  sending  to 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  "  a  memorandum  of  immediate  requirements," 
which  amounted  to  $200,000.    Even  had  the  demand  been 
made  of  a  relative  or  a  party  friend,  the  amount  would  ha\»> 
appeared  excessive ;    made  of  a  man  who  had  no  strong 
party  ties,  and  who  was  seeking  to  obtain  large  favours  from 
the  Government,  it  was  unpardonable.    The  crisis  came  when 
Donald   Smith  declared  against   the  Government,   and  it 
resigned  rather  than  face  inevitable  defeat  (November  1873). 
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The  Governor-General  then  eaUed  upon  the  Liberal  leader, 
Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  form  a  ministry.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
did  so  then  almost  immediately  dissolved  ParUament  and 
held  a  general  election  in  which  the  conscience  of  the  country 
returned  the  Liberals  to  power  by  a  large  majority. 

ALxandei    MackeMie.-Mackenzie    (1822-1892)    was    a 
Scotchman,  who  by  integrity  and  force  of  -haracter  had  risen 
trcm  being  a  stonemason.     Canada  has  never  had  a  more 
honourable  and  faithful  Minister 
of  PubUo  Works,  one  who  more 
steadfastly  refused  to  use  govern- 
ment contracts  to  reward  party 
fayourites     or     to     buy     con- 
stituencies.      His     Government 
founded  at  Kingston  the  Royal 
Military  College  (1875),  many  of 
whose  graduates  have  since  taken 
an  honoured  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  British  army  ;  it  established 
the   Supreme   Court  of   Canada 
(1875),  though  still  allowing  an 
iiKAsoiB  «*cKK!.ui  ^^^g^j  ^^^^  jj  ^^   j^e    British 

Privy  Council ;  it  passed  the  "  Canada  Temperance  Act," 
better  kiown  as  the  "  Scott  Act,"  which  did  not  a  little 
to  check  drunkenness  ;  it  greatly  purified  our  elections  by 
introducing  vote  by  ballot  (1874)  and  enacting  that  the 
whole  general  election  must  take  place  upon  a  single  day. 
But  Canada  needed  more  than  good  administration ;  she 
needed  a  man  with  imagination,  and  this  Mackenzie  lacked. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan's  ComFa../  had  been  dissolved,  but  a  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  a  necessity,  and  this  the  Prime  Minister 
could  not  see.  Hs  endeavoured  to  connect  the  great  lake 
and  river  stretches  by  short  lines  of  rail,  offered  British 
Columbia  a  post-road  and  a  telegraph  line,  but  went  ahead 
with  the  railway  so  slowly  that  the  Pacific  Province  went  to 
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the  vei^e  of  secession,  and  was  held  within  the  Dominion 
largely  by  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  GovernoivGeneral,  Lord 
Dufferin. 

The  "  National  Policy."— Just  at  this  time  there  swept  over 
the  whole  world  a  wave  of  trade  depression.  American  manu- 
facturers unable  to  sell  their  goods  at  home,  dumped  them 
in  Canada  ;  many  of  our  business  men  went  bankrupt ;  the 
cry  for  protection  grew  louder  and  louder.  A  little  before  this 
time  a  group  of  young  men  in  Ontario,  proud  of  their  country 
and  resolved  to  raise  her  to  a  place  among  the  nations,  had 
founded  an  association  known  as  "  Canada  First "  ;  its 
members  did  much  to  fire  Canadians  with  a  desire  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  for  independence  of  American  merchants. 
So  far  as  Macdonald  had  studied  the  question  he  believed  im 
free  trade  ;  and,  just  as  at  Confederation,  he  cautiously  waited 
for  i  time.  At  last  in  the  spring  of  1876  he  saw  that  protection 
would  be  popular,  moved  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
advocating  it,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  went 
through  the  country  making  speeches  in  its  favour  at  great 
political  picnics.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ably  seconded  him. 
Dazzling  pictures  were  drawn  of  how  the  tall  chimneys  of 
factories  would  rise  throughout  the  country  and  depression 
pass  away  as  if  at  an  enchanter's  wand.  For  a  time  the 
Liberals  were  so  struck  with  his  success  that  they  thought  of 
taking  up  protection  themselves,  but  the  members  from  Nova 
Scotia  refused  to  adopt  such  a  policy  when  their  provin'  -n- 
ported  so  many  of  its  manufactured  articles  from  the  V  id 
States.  After  miicli  hesitation,  the  Government  detcrmmed 
to  stick  to  the  existing  low  tariff  and  "  kicked  complaining 
industry  into  the  camp  of  its  opponents."  In  the  election  of 
1878  the  Liberals  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  the  country 
was  unhappy  and  unpro!»i)crous,  and  all  thej-  could  say  \n\a 
that  this  was  due  to  causes  beyond  their  control,  that  they 
were,  as  one  of  themselves  unfortunately  put  it,  only  "  flies 
on  the   wheel."    The   Conservatives,   on  the  otter  hand. 
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advocated  a  definit*  policy  from  which  they  promlBcd  the 
grandest  reeulta.  The  country  chose  the  men  who  promised 
to  do  something,  rejecting  those  who  said  that  all  must  be  left 
to  nature,  and  in  1878  returned  Macdonald  'o  POwer  by 
a  large  majority.  Hii  Bnance  minister.  Sir  Uonard  Tilley, 
promptly  fulfilled  hi.  promise,  and  early  m  1879  ..  protective 
'■vrifi  was  introduced  !mo«ra  as  '•  Ihe  National  Policy.  - 


III  \ 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  CONSERVATISM 

The  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway.— The  new  Government  set 
itself  to  carry  out  the  bargain  with  British  Columbia,  xn  1880 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  his  cousin.  Sir  George  Stephen 
(afterwards  Lord  Mountstephen),  as  its  chief  members,  and 
set  to  work  in  1881,  splendidly  backed  up  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Never  did  financiers  more 
boldly  stake  their  all  upon  the  hazard  of  success  ;  never  did 
politicians,  dependent  upon  votes  for  everything  save  hfe 
itself,  plan  a  bolder  enterprise  in  bolder  confidence  in  the 
people  of  Canada.  "  They'll  never  stand  it,"  said  more  than 
one  old  friend  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  ;  but  the  Prime  Minister 
knew  the  people  of  Canada  better  than  that.  By  the  con- 
tract the  Government  gave  to  the  Company  $25,00'-  000  in 
cash,  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  670  miles  o  ailway 
already  built  or  to  bo  built  through  some  of  the  most  difficult 
parts.  Smith,  Stephen,  and  their  fellow  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  embarked  their  last  dollar  in  the  enterprise. 
Even  so,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  it  would  fail.  A 
prominent  Canadian  newspaper  said  that  it  would  never  pay 
for  its  axle  grease  ;  a  prominent  Canadian  statesman  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  building  a  railway  through  a  "  sea  of  mountaimi." 
But  the  courage  of  the  directors,  and  »»»e  skiU  nf  their  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Vap  Home,  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  The  line  was  pushed  lapidly  around  tho 
rugged  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  over  tlie  tangled  uuua 
Z79 
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of  rook  and  lake  and  wildernfes  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Winnipeg,  aeroas  a  tliousand  miles  of  prairie  where  there  was 
not  an  inhabitant  save  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  and  a  few 
hundreds  of  almost  equally  savage  hunters,  through  the 
terrible  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  through  Roger's  Pass  in  the 
Selkirks  which  was  discovered  onl}'  in  1883  when  the  railway 
was  already  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  then  do\vn  the 
valley  of  the  Fraser,  and  so  at  last  out  to  Burrard's  Inlet,  an 
arm  of  the  Pacific,  where  now  stands  the  stately  city  of  Van- 
couver. 

The  line  was  built  solidly  but  at  headlong  speed.  On  the 
prairie  a  record  was  established  by  the  laying  of  six  miles  of 
rail  in  a  day.  A  great  army  of  men  had  to  be  fed  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  base  of  supplies, 'but  every  difficulty  yielded  to 
the  organizing  skill  of  Van  Home.  By  the  contract  the 
Company  had  been  given  ten  years  to  complete  the  line,  but  so 
swiftly  did  the  work  proceed  that  on  November  7,  1885, 
at  the  lonely  little  hamlet  of  Craigellachie  in  the  Rockies,  Sir 
Donald  Smith  drove  home  the  last  spike  of  the  first  Canadian 
transcontinental  railway.  The  expense  was  enormous ;  the 
Government  had  again  and  again  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
Company,  and  did  so  in  splendid  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Canada.  Once  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to 
become  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  England  (1883),  Mac- 
donald's  resolution  faltered.  It  is  said  that  Sir  George 
Stephen  had  packed  his  bag  and  was  about  to  leave  Canada  a 
ruined  man,  when  a  friend  persuaded  Macdonnjd  to  call 
another  Cabinet  meeting  and  to  agree  to  givj  the  last  millions 
that  were  needed.  On  so  narrow  a  chance  hung  the  future  of 
Canada. 

Discontent  in  the  North-West.— the  West  seems  fated  to 
show  at  once  the  heights  to  which  Canadian  statesmen  can 
rise,  and  the  depths  to  which  they  can  fall.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  not  yet  finished  when  it  was  used  to  take 
out  troops  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  wisdom  could  have 
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prevented.    In  1870  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red  River  had  been 
jrrantcd  240  acres  of  land  ajiicce,  in  settlement  of  their  claim 
through  their  Indian  mothers  to  be  owners  of  the  soil.    Most 
of  them  soon  sold  out,  and  went  west  to  join  (heir  friends  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  «here  they  took  up  land  after 
the  fashion  of  their  ancestors  in  long  strips  fronting  on  the 
river.    The  Canadian  Government  was  spending  large  sums  of 
money  in  England  to  attract  settlers,  yet  it  would  do  nothing 
for  these  settlers  who  were  already  on  the  spot.    Surveyors 
were  sent  out,  who  repeated  the  mistake  made  on  the  Red 
River   in    1869.     Each   square   mile   surveyed   was   divided 
into  four  quarter-sections  of  160  acres  each.    This  to  the 
half-breed  simply  meant  the  loss  of  his  farm.    It  may  be  said 
that  mo8t  of  these  men  had  already  been  granted  land  in 
Manitoba  ;  that  if  they  had  been  granted  a  new  title  to  new 
land  on  the  Saskatchewan,  they  would  again  have  sold  it  to 
hungry  land-sharks  and  been  no  better  off  than  before     The 
answer  to  this  is  that,  as  the  Canadian  agent  on  the  spot  sug- 
gested, they  could   have  been   granted  the  land  on  terms 
forbidding  them  to  sell  it,  and  that  in  any  case  it  would  have 
been  better  to  give  them  what  they  wanted  than  to  drive  them 
into  rebellion.      Others  of  their  requests,  such  as  those  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  were  still  more  reasonable. 

Eztermination  of  the  Buflalo.-To  these  troubles  was  added 
another  ;  the  buffalo  was  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  By 
1870  the  Americans  had  built  a  Pacific  Railway  which  cut 
the  great  buffalo  herd  in  two,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
railway  came  white  men  in  hundreds,  who  hunted  not  as  the 
Indian  for  food,  but  for  sport,  or  for  the  splendid  robes.  Not 
fewer  than  250,000  buffalo  were  killed  annually.  The  great 
herds  which  had  often  stopped  the  trains,  which  had  taken 
days  to  pass  a  fixed  point,  dwindled  and  dwindled,  tiU  by 
1885  only  a  few  hundreds  remained  in  private  parks  or  amid 
the  woods  beyond  the  North  Saskatchewan.  If  the  white  man 
was  to  come  and  to  win  from  the  soil  the  wheat  which  gives 
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life  to  millions,  then  the  buffalo  bad  to  go,  and  perhaps  it  wa» 
best  that  hia  going  should  be  swift ;  but  to  the  Indian  and  to 
the  half-breed  tht:r  '.ot  seemed  hard  indeed  when  to  the  loss 
of  their  great  source  of  supply  was  added  the  neglect  of  the 
Government. 

Riel  Again.— One  or  two  white  men  on  the  spot  who  knew 
the  conditions  came  aU  the  way  to  Ottawa  to  pre*"  the  claims 
of  the  settlers ;   they  themselves  collected  money,  and  sent 
representatives,  among  them  their  Bishop ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  nothing.    Finally  a  deputation  tramped  700 
weary  miles  into  Montana  where  Eiel  was  living  quietly,  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  back  to  lead  them  once  again.     On  the 
coming  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Eiel  had  fled  ;  but  in  1871  he  had 
done  good  service  in  stopping  »  Fenian  raid,  and  had  got  some 
sort  of   pardon  from  the  Governor,    he  was  afterwards 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Provencher,  but  having  been 
outlawed  in  1874,  he  fled  to  the  United  States.    The  return 
of  this  stormy  petrel  should  have  wakened  the  Government, 
but  their  ears  seemed  sealed,  and  on  March  26,  1885,  the 
telegraph  flashed  the  news  across  Canada  that  a  party  of 
North-West  Mounted  Police  had  been  repulsed  by  an  armed 
band  of  half-breeds  at  Duck  Lake. 

The  North-West  RebeUion.— In  1870,  British  soldiers  had 
put  down  the  Red  Eiver  Rebellion ;  in  1885,  Canada  had 
grown  strong  enough  to  do  her  own  work.  Under  the  British 
General  Middleton,  Canadian  soldiers  under  Canadiaa officers, 
such  as  Colonel  G.  T.  Denison  and  Colonel  Williams,  were 
hastily  pushed  to  the  front.  The  haU-breeda  were  few  in 
number,  but  in  the  background  was  the  terrible  danger  of  an 
Indian  rising.  Luckily  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  kept  most  of  them  quiet,  though 
a  few  young  braves  took  the  war-path  under  a  chief  known  as 
Big  Bear,  and  there  was  one  horrible  massacre  at  Frog  Lake. 
The  EebelUon  was  soon  put  down,  though  the  haU-Lieeds 
fought  well,  led  by  Gabriel  Dumont,  long  a  noted  buffalo 
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hunttr  and  Inainn  fighter.  One  detachment  under  Colonel 
W.  D.  Otter  made  an  attack  on  gome  Crees  under  Poundmnker 
at  Cutknife  Creek,  and  was  repuJsed  with  lose.  At  Fish  Creek 
too,  our  men  wens  checked,  but  reinforcements  came  up,  the 
rebel  camp  at  Batochc  w  as  stormed,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Kiel  was  captured,  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  found 
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guilty  and.  m  Novemher  18&5,  hanged  at  Regina.  He  was  no 
oowaid,  and  met  his  fate  with  something  of  the  high  consteney 
of  tie  martyr^^  At  the  same  time  Big  Bear  and  nine  other 
Indiana  were  hanged  and  certain  others  given  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. But  though  our  Canadian  soldiers  fought  well 
and  though  Kiel  deserved  his  fate,  we  must  not  forget  that 
It  was  the  deafness  of  the  Government  to  the  claims  of  the 
h^-bi«eda.  and  not  any  real  disloyalty  to  Canada  on  their 
par^hich  brought  on  aU  the  bloodshed  and  expense 

BiTOrd  Blake.-Meanwhile,  in  1882  there  had  been  an 
rieotaon.  m  which  the  National   Policy  again  carried  the 
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Conservative*  to  viotoiy.  Mackfniie'i  unctaiing  work  for 
Canada  had  mined  hii  health,  and  in  1880  he  waa  nuccecded 
as  leoder  of  the  LiberaU  by  Edwtrd  Blake,  a  great  lawyer,  a 
great  orator,  and  a  man  of  untainted  honour,  who  wrecked  hi« 
health  and  his  happiness  in  the  service  of  Canada,  but  who 
as  a  party  leader  was  not  a  success.  He  had  taken  up  the 
idea  of  Canadian  independence  and  had  dropped  it ;  ho  had 
resigned  from  Mackenzie's  cabinet,  then  come  back,  then 
resigned  again ;  immersed  in  his  own  thoughu,  he  lacked 
Macdonald  s  charm  of  manner.  At  this  time  Mackenzie  still 
advocated  Free  Trade,  while  Blake  said  openly  that  it  "  was 
lor  us  impossible." 

The  "  Gerryminder."— By  the  British  North  America  Act 
a  census  was  to  be  taken  in  187 1  and  every  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  the  number  of  members  in  each  province  save  Quebec  was 
to  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  new  figures.    As  a  result 
of  thU  rule,  in  1881-2  Ontario  became  entitled  to  four  ad- 
ditional seats.    The  opponenU  of  Macdonald  cUimed  that, 
in  redistributing  the  con-stituencies  to  make  provision  for  the 
increase,  he  had  neglected  the  county  boundaries  in  an  en- 
deavour to  "  hive  the  Grits,"  and  had  "  gerrymandered  "  the 
province.    This  term  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  a  politician  nanud  Gerry  so  arranged  the 
electoral  districts  as  to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  his  party. 
Charges  of  this  offence  had  already  been  inmW  by  the  Liberals, 
especially  after  the  census  of  1871,  and  the  Conservatives  had 
made  counter  charges  of  similar  trcatm<  nt  of  themselves  by 
-he  Ontario  legislature.    No  measure  however  raised  such 
fierce  criticism  among  its  opponents  as  did  the  f.ucral  Bill  of 
1882.    In  recent  years  Canada  has  followed  the  British  pwce- 
dent ;  a  committee,  composed  of  members  of  both  parties  is 
appointed,  and  power  is  given  to  it  to  work  out  a  plan  within 
certain  limits  previously  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Bitterness   of   Feeling  in  1887— In    1887    the   National 
PoUcy  won  him  still  another  victory  for  the  Conservatives. 
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mii.  «r„  a  time  of  i„len«  politic!  bittcrnew.    The  F«noh 

win  jiutice  for  their  compatriot*,  and  his  executir.„  \,.a 
roused  them  .lm«t  to  madne^.'  The  v  olenee  S  tS 
Unguage  «,u«H  equal   violence  in  Ontario.   leVoneo 

We  must  buckle  on  our  armour :  this  is  a  British  country 
and  the  «x,ner  we  take  in  hand  our  French  Canadian  fS 

L,h!r.r^T^'''*'""^  •"'"''''"'« 'hall  have  .  .  „ow 
u  he  time  that  the  ballot  box  ,vill  decide  this  great  qu^Z 
befo«  the  people,  and  if  that  does  not  suppj  theTmed; 
m  this  generation,  bayonets  will  supply  U  in  the  n«t  " 
Settlement  in  the  Nortb-West  was  not  going  well  n  Ont»r  o 
Que..c,  and  Nova  Scotia  the  P«>vinciaf  Priirli^^^-r  w 
all  the  influence  of  their  governments  on  the  side   of  the 

rCp^r.     ^  '^'^  "^'  """""'•"  »■'■ » '-*»«  Canadian 
Unrestricted  Bedprocity.-Still  tra.le  continued  bad  •  prices 

McKinley  Tariff.    The  ^  ^  S  b^^rpo^EdL^^ 
farm  products  stopped  a  large  export  trade  hitherto  carried  on 
by  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.    To  help  mat^rthe 
Government  endeavoured  to  make  some  such  limUod  Jet 
proeity  agreement  with  the  United  States  a,  fh«l  !f  t     ^ 
%in.  but  failed.     The  Liberals,  desperlte    t    ,  ng   ot^ 
opposition,  took  up  the  ery  of  commercial  union  wihihe 
tmted  State..    At  fin^t  this  was  advocated  outside  ParlTa 
ment  by  a  numl^r  of  able  men.  especiallv  hy  Gol,  Wn  S 
an  emment  Englishman  who  had  come  to  liv;  in  Ca'ada  4o 
sa.d  that  annexation  wa.  „itt.„  in  (he  star..    Thei,  Sir 
R.chard  CartvvT,ght,  the  Liberal  leader  in  Ontario,  e,-  me  ou 
m  favour  of  commercial  union  even  at  the  risk  of  ^uica 
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^**'  u      M  of  free  trade  with  so  great  a  market 

union.    The  thought  of  fr^  t^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  „f 

appealed  to  our  farmers,  but  bn mng  eo„merc.aJ 

Sieving  in  -"«^"-;  ^^^"0^^  ?»^»  ^^  ^^"^'^ 
„„ion  and  took  up  ^'''^'''^^'^^'^i/ii.elrav^n^^^^or^^ 
opposedby  theCo,.ervat^«^  "^_^^^^^^^  .^  ^  „„„^  of 
tion  League,  which  had  bf"  '  y   ^i^„  proposed  a» 

prominent  men  outs.de  ^^e  ^M.=al  ^^^^,„,„t  for 

a  better  remedy  *°'  ""/'PXreountry.  In  1891  S.r 
preferential  trade  ^^^^^^^^  ZnJe.i  .n^i  ^ro.,^.t 
John  aiaedonald  suddenly^so^^  .^.^^^^^.p^„,,ty 

onageneralelecfon.    He  wj^n:^o  ^^  ,,  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

treaty,  but  he  ^^^^f J^'^^^^^and  mercenary  profiers  to 
which  attempts  by  =°'f '<*.  "^.Ca^ce  "     "  A  British  subject 
aUure  our  people  from  ^^^  f  j^^-"-  »  ^as  his  cry.    Many 
1  was  born  ;  "^  British  sub^etl^^^^^^    ^ 
even  of  the  Liberals  felt  that  unrcs  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Country  of  4,000,000  peopleando^om^^^         ^^ 

experiment.  A  '  f  °*'°^^*i^J^esident,  and  with  such 
formed,  with  «°^^7^j,todo^^osevelt  among  its  members, 
eminent  Americans  »sTheodo^«^  ^^^  ^^^_  ^^^  ^1^  j^^der. 
The  Conservative  bale-cnr  was  ^^^^ 

and  the  old  pobcy,  .''"J  '"J^^^,  the  Liberals  had  small 
victorious.  In  0"^''"°  ^"J^%'^  Brunswick,  and  British 
„,ajorities,  but  Nova  Scot.a    New  ^.^^^^.^^  ^,^^^^ 

Columbia  were  ahnost  solid  ^^^f  '''  '  ^^at  the  majority 
pLpted  Sir  K'^hard  Cartwright  t^  «ay^     ^.^^^^^  ^^,^^, 

l^;^  "a  thing  of  ^^-^\"fXnof"remarkable  letter  fron. 
was  completed  by  the  P^J^^r^  the  election,  and  had 
Blake,  who  had  resigned  just  5'°^,^  that  unrestricted 
refused  to  run  for  Parliament.  ^"'^  and  markets,"  but 
Liprocity  "would  ^^-^^^f^^^rSocity  can  and  should 

^SriSr^rbelrthanafUr  the  surrenderor 
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^^7  rrdf '  '""^r^'l^"-"    Though  after  the  election  of 

S  W  If  "ff  "  "P^"'''  ■"  ^"'"'"  '^'"'"  ^y  Mr.  (afterwards 
&r)  W.lfnd  Launer,  he  wa«  still  the  ablest  and  mo.,t  influent^l 
man  .„  the  party,  and  his  letter  left  the  Liberal.  JaTl 

%ht,  S.r  John  Macdonald  died  of  paralysis.    As  hi.  opponent 

tt  KT"  '  "'"'  ;*  "''^  "  ''^  "  ""^  °'  '''^  instituuons  o 
the  land  had  given  way."  He  had  his  faults,  public  and  pri 
vate  ;  he  well  knew  the  various  motives  that  influence  men's 
actions,  and  was  not  always  scrupulous  in  his  use  of  them 

■  Canada"        h'  ?""''  '"'  '"  ''''"  ''^  S-'-^'-*  -"an".' 

Canada  ,s  a  hard  country  to  govern,"  he  said  once,  and  no 

man  has  known  so  well  as  he  how  to  carry  on  the  gov  rnment 

and  at  the  same  time  to  bind  our  different  races  and  provfnees 

t^nv  of' r      T\'"  f  ?'  ^°""^^''"''  ^""'^  -  'he  high  de 
t^ny  of  Canada,  fa.th  that  to  that  destiny  both  French  and 

Enghsh  could  contribute  much-these  were  the  princiS 
of  his  hfe.    However  much  othe..  despaired,  he  n^ver  Z 
heart,  and  to  those  who  love  much,  much  may  be  forgTven 
Jof"^Z"'  '^  fo-^^^^'^-He  was  .Lceeded  by  Sir 

£  John  Tho  '  '"  ""  "^"'  ^^"^^  ^"'^  ^-  f°"»-d  Z 

Srr  John  Thompson,  a  very  able  and  high-minded  Nova 
Scotmn  lawyer.  By  this  time  scandals  which  were  mooted 
just  before  Macdonald's  death,  were  beginning  to  gatLrab  ut 
the  Government ;  most  of  the  dish.ncst  contractors  and  low- 
class  professional  politicians  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
party  so  long  in  power.  To  these  rascals  Thompson  was 
determined  to  show  no  mcrey,  but  in  1894  he  dropped  dead  o 
heart  disease  m  Windsor  Castle  just  after  an  interview  with 

wh^r  n"":- .  1'  "•"  "'^""■^^"^  ^^  S'^  Mackenzie  LZ, 
^hose  attempt  o  hush  up  the  scandals  only  brought  them 
more  prominently  forward.  ^ 

IR^^^  ^^  "^1'  Nowloundland  into  the  Dominion.-In 
1895  Bowell  and  his  Finance  Minister,  Jlr.  George  Foster 


,s,        »  H I S  T  O  B  V   O  ^'^*^  '  °  „,  „i„^ 

givea"  better  terms  _  .„ken-down 

•^"""M  a    once  to  pass  an  o"l«^;^^';,„.,  position  «« 
proceeded  at  on  ^.^  M''"^^""^„^!,"   man,  and  the 

schools  m  Man"  ^^^^  ^n  Orangen 

'-y  •'■'Tves'iu  Onurl  had  lately  been  seeW^o^^   ^^^ 
r:P^   -^->^  .^rserrther^mLr.res.gne^ 
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great  Liberal-Conaervative  party  had  gone  hopelessly  to  pieces. 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  came  to  the  help  of  Laurier,  and  after  eighteen  years  of 
opposition  the  general  election  of  1896  was  won  by  the 
Liberals. 


.u 


CHArTER  XXX 

THE  PROVINCES,  1867-1913 

I.  ONTARIO 

».    ;i      ij     Th^  first  Premier  of  Ontario  after  Con- 

^'''»^'''''^n^:M^Z^<^-m'-  Macdonald, 

federation  was  the  HonouraDle  J  appointment, 

formerly  Prime  Mimsl-r  of  Canada^  .^S„  A-"  "bunted  in 

'''  r  .^rufiho  S  Crit  i°c.„ded  l>oth  Libera. 

rjSn.::iSt.emWt.eLi^^^^^^^^^ 

formed  an  opposition  agamst »""   ^^^^^^^^^^^  govermnent. 

Macdonald  gave  Ontano  I'O"*^* ''°^;~'^^  Economy, 

J  ».„  1 871  had  niled  up  a  surplus  of  54,uw,<Jw.     i^         j 

T     l!  T  S  Tlways  considered  a  virtue  ia  a  democracy. 

liO^VBver,  13  not  always  defeated  by  a 

..nd  at  a  general  election  '"^at  year  he  w  ^^^ 

,i.^e  vote,  -d  -  -fJtr^^^^^^^^  thirty-thiee  yeai.. 
•^^"'TwCntrMf  Edward  Blake  was  Premier  of  the 
^°'  nomtn  an  Act  was  passed  in  1872  preventing 
--^flt.ngi..^H^^---- 

t  ^     IT  CM  Oliver  Mowat  (1820-1903). 
''X«^wat  -Mr  Mowat\ad  been  bom  in  Kingston, 
•J^^^heSen  a  law  student  in  the  same  office  with  John 
T7  ^oSd     In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  three  Liberals  who 
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Hacdonald,  and  gave  the  province  the  same  t3rpe  of  govera- 
ment,  thrifty,  honest,  and  cautious,  though  rather  more 
progressive. 

In  the  year  of  Mowat's  appointment  Sandfield  Macdonald 
died,  and  his  successors  found  that  the  province  already  bad 
in  Mowat  a  Premier  with  whom  she  was  satisfied.  At  one 
election  at  least  the  Liberal  battle-cry  did  not  concern  itself 
with  principles  but  simply  said, 
"  Ontario  cannot  afford  to 
dismiss  Sir  Oliver  Mowat." 

On  coming  into  ofSce  the 
Liberals  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  surplus,  which, 
after  some  discussion,  they  wisely 
devoted  to  helping  the  munici- 
palities, many  of  which  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  owing 
to  imprudent  subsidies  given  to 
unsuccessful  railways.  In  1873 
Mowat  by  wise  measures  greatly 
lightened  the  debt,  and  the  pro- 
vincial suiplus   was  distributed 

among  them  in  grants  for  hospitals,  schools,  court-houses, 
town-halls,  railways,  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment took  a  great  weight  off  msny  parts  of  the  province 
and  started  them  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

Provincial  Sights. — But  the  great  struggle  on  which  Ontario 
now  had  to  enter  was  for  her  provincial  rights.  Sir  John 
Macdonalds  ideal  was  a  great  and  united  Canada,  governed 
by  her  best  men  sitting  at  Ottawa.  It  did  not  take  away 
from  the  attractiveness  of  this  ideal,  that  at  the  head  of  the 
best  men  he  doubtless  saw  himself.  To  Mowat  the  province 
was  still  a  gi  it  and  important  state,  which  had  given  up 
some  of  its  rights  to  the  Dominion,  but  held  others  in  full  in- 
dependence.   There   were   various   matters   on   which   the 
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^  as  running  from  the  junction  of  the  nvers  Ohio  and 

l^ifa  ntrth  rly  direction  along  the  Mississippi  R-er  to  jU 
S   r^nce,  and  Mowat  that  it  ran  some  three  h„nd«d 

Hirsr^i^oSss^edr^s 

rth:;rvince  of  Mamtoha  ^-;'  ^iC^^T.:^.! 
oSirS^cr^^t  ol^^^^^^^^  constitue- 

ofSJes  overlapped,  and  in  1883  the  P-nces^7  ^^^ 
collision  over  some  lumber  entters  -'^^^^J^^^Xl 
V     ,,.\     The   Manitoba   iioUce   arrested   an   Untario   oar- 
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that  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators  was  confirmed  and 
Ontario  put  in  i^ossession. 

Dtapnte  abont  Crown  landi.— The  question  then  aroM 
whether  the  Crown  Lands  in  this  part  of  Ontario  were  under 
the  Pnjvmoe  or  under  the  Dominion.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
claime<l  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  Indians  and  had  passed 
with  the  other  Indian  rights  to  the  Dominion.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  assured  a  Toronto  audience  that  "  even  if  all  the  terri- 
tory Mr.  Mowat  asks  were  awarded  to  Ontario,  there  is  not 
one  stick  of  timber,  one  acre  of  land,  or  one  lump  of  lead,  iron 
or  coal  that  does  not  belong  to  the  Dominion  Government  " 
This  question  was  also  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  their 
decision  confirmed  the  title  of  Ontario  to  the  lands  "  The 
little  Pr-mier,"  as  Mowat  was  called,  had  thus  beaten  Mac- 
donald all  along  the  line. 

DeTdopment  ol  Edncation.-The  most  important  matter 
left  to  the  provinces  by  the  British  North  America  Act  is 
education.  Ontario  abeady  had  a  school  system  built  up 
by  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  in  1871  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
In  1872  an  Agricultural  CoUege,  which  had  been  planned  by 
Sandfield  Macdonald,  was  opened  at  Guelph  and  did  much  to 
encourage  scientific  farming.  In  1876,  after  a  life  of  useful 
service,  Ryerson  resigned,  and  the  Government,  instead  of 
appointing  a  new  superintendent,  decided  to  place  education 
under  the  control  of  a  Minister,  with  a  seat  in  the  Provincial 
Cabinet.  Provision  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  Schools  »iad  been  made  in  the  Common  Schools  Act 
of  1841.  This  provision  was  discussed  from  time  to  time  and 
changes  made  in  the  law ;  but  in  1363,  after  a  struggle  ex- 
tending over  twenty-two  years,  a  Separate  School  Bill  was 
passed  -ranting  to  Roman  Cathc^ics  the  right  to  separate 
schools,  the  ratepayers  in  any  municipality  being  allowed  to 
decide  whether  to  contribute  to  the  public  or  to  the  separato 
schools  ( 1  the  province.  Various  amendments  were  made  tn 
this  system  from  time  to  time,  and  in  .886  the  opposition 
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aoo««d  Mowat  of  having  given  to  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church  ^ 
r^an  was  right.    The  book  of  selected  V^fi^J^Z  j! 
ttWe  for  reading  in  schools,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
S^W  o7  Mucation.  was  said  to  have  been  mut.lated  by 
ST^man  Catholic  Archbishop,  though  the  Archb«hops 
l^y^^estion  was  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer     who  "  mjght 
wStedfor"  which."    Ontariohadhadenoughof  these 
„1  rrquarrels,  and  Mowat  was  returned  at  the  elect.ons^ 
"S^Work  o»  Sir  OUver  Mowt-From  this  t.me  on  h« 
Jmon  as  Premier  was  never  seriously  m  danger.    In  1896 
riceP^dthepo8itionofMinisterofJusticeintheDom.mon 
SS^f  Sir  W^rid  Wier.  and  the  P«>nuersh.p^^tano 
.  passed  to  his  lieutenant,  the  Honourable  A   S.  Hardy.    In 
CTonest,  humdrum  work  of  keeping  the  laws  up  to  date 
a^  aCt  schools,  transfer  of  property,  and  aU  the  hundred 
otfer  tWngs  that  make  up  c     ordinary  Ufe.  Mowafs  Govem- 
ntiadWnKOod     ItcodifiedtheJlui^MpalAct;  it  passed 
Tci^liTct  *e  first  of  a  series  of  measures  which  slowly 
SuS^Setr;ible  amount  of  drinking  which  had  ^ne  on 
[iXrovince  ;  for  almost  twenty-five  yea^s  it  gave  Ontano 
honMt  and  thrifty  administratjon.  . 

SSoe-or.  ol  Mowitt-Mr.  Hardy  remained  Premier 
till  1899  when  iU-health  forced  him  to  resign  inj»^°»r  ol 
sJSgeBoss.    These  successors  of  Sir  OUver  Mowat  did 

much  good  work. 

1   They  improved  the  municipal  system. 

2".  They  voL  large  sums  of  money  for  Uie  i-nP^"^"'^*  °* 
the  roads  of  the  province,  which  had  long  been  torn  by  wmter 
ZbZ  washed  away  by  spring  floods,  and  very  imperfectly 

''r'S;yopenedupNorthemOntario.  It  was  long  supposed 
th!t  S^the^ountry' won  by  Sir  OUver  Mowat  "orth^^*; 
Heidit  of  Land,  there  was  nothing  but  rock  and  lake,  fit  only 
fcAhe  hun^r  or  fisher  ;  but  in  this  despised  region  a  splendid 
tlt  m'C^I  was  found,  and  in  1901  the  Government,  m 
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order  to  open  it  up.  began  to  build  into  it,  from  North  Bay  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  provincial  railway  known  as 
the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario. 

VIctorT  ol  tlM  Coni«nr»tlTMi.-But  in  spite  of  this  good  work, 
the  Government  of  Sir  Georgj  Hoss  became  unpopular.  The 
Liberals  had  been  in  power  for  thirty-three  years,  and  no  party 
c:.,n  hold  power  so  long  without  attracting  to  itself  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  in  politics  for  selfish  and  corrupt  motives. 
Though  the  administration  was  not  ineiricient,  the  province 
felt  that  a  change  would  be  for  the  better.  In  January  1 903, 
at  a  general  election,  the  Conservatives  won  by  a  large  majority 
and  soon  gave  to  the  administration  a  new  energy  which 
showed  them  worthy  of  the  choice  of  the  province.  Their 
leader  was  Mr.  (after  Sir)  James  Whitney,  who  till  his  death 
in  1914  was  the  autocrat  of  the  province. 

ImproTementi  in  Ednoatioii.— The  education  systein  was 
improved,  and  aided  with  far  larger  grants  of  money.  The 
University  of  Toronto  was  put  under  a  Board  of  Governors, 
and  Parliament  agreed  to  give  it  yearly  one-half  of  the  suc^ 
cession  duties,  a  sum  of  about  8400,000  or  MOO.OOO  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  Toronto 
was  made  one  of  its  Faculties,  and  the  Provincial  University 
took  such  a  leap  forward  that  it  now  (1916)  trains  over  4000 
students,  of  whom  over  1000  graduate  yearly.  Meanwhile  . 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston  had  also  grown  till  it  now  has 
about  1600  students. 

The  Hydio-EIeotric  CommiHion.— In  1906  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  was  appointed.  Just  as,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  discovery  of  steam  and  of  the 
possibility  of  smelting  iron  by  the  use  of  coal  brought  about 
what  is  known  as  "The  Industrial  Revolution,"  with  the 
growth  of  factories,  of  great  cities,  and  of  so  much  that  is 
distinctive  in  our  modern  life ;  so  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  industry  was  transformed  by  the  discovery 
that  water-power  could  be  harnessed,  and  used  to  aeneratn 
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eUctricity.  a  va.ter  power  than  .^a^^    ^-^d^^.l^ 

o,  thta  "  white  co»  1>"  „,,T„m  other  faUg  variou.  corn- 
Ontario.  From  Niagara  and  *™'"  '^'''^y  ^  „„„ber  of  the 
p^nies^gantop^atepow^^^^^^^  power  for 

munic.paUt.eB  of   ^t"""  "°  jt,      jd  to  the  compameB, 

themselves,  in  order  to  save  ^''f  P'"!  .  ^^tination  grew  into 
With  the  help  of  the  Go-""">!"*J^~  ,hich  ^present, 
the  Hydro-Electric  ^"-/.^XlTdntario.  is  gradually 
„o.t  of  the  «"™'"P*''''"„l,^!h^e"ntP^  and  east,  and  now 
being  joined  by  more  and  7"  "  *f  "^  ;„  ^he  province, 
supplies  most  of  t^^P-T^^^i^rinTh;  same  year  (1906) 
Th.E«lW«yana»miciptfB««''^      appointed,  to  decide 

.trengthened,  "I*''''"Vontion   many  of  the  municipaUties 
^tem  known  as  l«oal  Opt.on  --J  j^  „^,  »„ 

have  entirely  proh.b.ted  *»»«  f"'^  ^'°     ^  ^  j^^,  and  to  pit^ 
ensure  the  proper  observance  of  »»  »tr>c^  ^ 

vent  the  ^«<iuent  f  anf^  ;h^^^^^^^^  -J^  ^^^^,  ,    a 

S.iorXt:or;lSVnd  further  laws  are  .ing 

discussed  by  both  Pol'tioal  Parti^"-  eonstruction 

Development  o!  New  Ontano-^^^^^^ 

gang  was  working  on  he  pro—  2Ss  ,^  „p„„  .hat 
and  Northern  Ontario,  a  navvy  discovery  was 

proved  to  be  a  lump  of  almost  P'™^''!"  "  ^,d  one  of 

Uwed  up,  and  the  P^-ce^^^^S^*  JhrTntre  of  thi. 

the  greatest  «f "  f  ^Jg^i;  i^^m  Toronto,  and  103  from 
industry  is  at  Cobalt,  338  mUes  iro  ^^^  ^^^ 

North  Bay,  and  discovencs  of  gold  smce  ma 
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.I»w  that  Ontario  h„  yet   to  «.««  the  full„e«  of  her 

thfZ*^"^  ^"itor,.-r„  1912,  after  much  negotiation  ,ith 
the  Dom.„.on  and  with  Manitoba.  Ontario  obtained  po«^,^o„ 

ITotuZZ  "°"  ""'"  "^  ^"*"""  °'  Patricia'^^i.ra^ 
area  of  148,410  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  of  fh. 
J.ov,nce  407,262  squa,.  mile«.  She  L  aUo  grnted  a  '  Wp 
of  ^rraory  extending  along  the  Nelson  River  to  ihePoTot 
N.bon  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  provincial  railway  will  no^  ^ 
pushed  ahead  to  this  point. 

11.  THE  MARITIMB  PROVINCiS 
teal^lf  ^„,!lt""r  ^1""''  ^"'^  °"  '^^  "hole  proBted 
Mr.  W.  S..  Fieldmg,  then  Premier,  won  a  general  election  on 
the  platform  of  the  repeal  of  the  British  North  AmericrAct 
though  after  this  victory  nothing  was  done.  TheTpuluo  ' 
has  grow,  but  slowly,  owing  first  to  the  lure  o/tK^ 
States,  and  later  of  our  own  West,  and  in  Frince  IMwald 
Wand  It  has  actually  decreased.  Men  and  wonen  ha^S 
born  and  b  vcu  .r.d  died,  and  had  their  joys  and  son^l^  V„t 
ofh.stor,therehasbeenlittle.    The  Maritime  Pro'rrhave 

however.feptahvc  in  the  Dominion  that  love  of  therwhTh 
^naturally  lacking  in  all  the  otl,r  provinces  except  Britirt 
Columb.a,  and  with  the  growth  of  Canadian  interest  irtS 

Nova  8cotia.-Lumbenng,  farming,  and  the  West  Indian 

1893  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  has  given 
a  great  impetus  to  mining  in  Cape  Breton,  and  ^is  part  ofThe 
province,  long  the  poorest,  now  supplies  more  than  Li  it^ 

1893  from  a  httle  country  town  of  3000  to  be  a  citv  of  30  000 

coal  '  «r'/'-'-"-''-«  '»d-t^  has  grown  up  beside^the 
coal.    The  provmce  has  a  good  school  system  and  a  number 
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Trmoe  M*««  ^r#„rtil,tv  make*  it «  veritable  garden, 

farming  and  fUh.ng.    Its  ''^'^''f  ^  "^otVscotia  and  to  New- 
and  much  produce  Uexi»rted  to  Nova  S^o  ^^ 

foundland.    Wasteful   ■»;'''°^  ,^f^t,„^' tithe  Provincial 
fUhing,  especially  for  oyster,  and  lobrte»     but  ^^^  ^^^ 

'"'•  ^■"ror.TrDrmi^rr^iln  oTconserva- 

„,  fur-farming  was  founded  -  ^^^^^  ^^  ,„„,i„e  than 
g„atly  increased  ,n  "*^"  "  J'™„*^a  possible  to  import 
that  of  the  black  fox.  ^^ '''".  "^".^^^  keep  them  in 
Uve  foxes  of  this  colour  nito  »!»  Jf  "^'  '°\^j  „^e  profit, 
captivity.  The  cubs  arc  -^^^j-Uy^^i  PoUticaT question 
,«,  being  made  f -m  tlje.  sa^.  "^e  grea^P  ^^  ^^n  with 
in  the  provmoe  iS  '*'**>  ;/';„^^7„o^^„„ication  with  the 
■^'"^■'i*  tT iccTcS^tramers  which  are  supposed  to* 
mamland.  the  '== '''^^      »       ji^^  ^i„ter  are  not  powerful 

^p  oi'«»/J^,'"f  ^"f'fJls  but  one  of  them  is  frozen 
enough,  and  hardly  a  wmter  pawes  u 

::.  and  the  Island  cut  o«  '- <^''y^  ^ J^^e  IsUnd  and^he 
petual  agitat.-!  for  a  *»»«•'  .^J^^"'      tt^^  the  whole 

Finland,  but  the  -\ -°"'J,  ^^erto  4  ^»"»- ^''-8'' '" 
value  of  the  Wand,  and  it  is  not  liteiy  to  ue 

:C;  is  being  made  -  P-ide^^^- ~  main  industry 
New  Brumwick.-In  New  B"^\  ^^^  ^^jise  of 
U  BtiU  lumbering,  and  its  ««''**°7;*^„7„{  the  deer  tribe, 
sportsmen.  The  lordly  moose  thej^"*,"^^  the  buffalo  ; 
L  for  a  time  ^^  ;f^"««;//i:' f ,  J^enforced  strict  game 

-^s^rri^^rnum^-^— 
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the  chief  Atuntio  port  of  C^d.,  and  the  traffic  done  by  both 

llZi     T     u     ^  '"'^'  ""S'""*  I-™'-  over  their 
«>hoo  .y.tem..  but  a  compremi«  haa  for  many  year^  been  in 

l>r.v.lege.,  though  in  theory  separate  whools  do  not  exiat. 

III.  QUEBEC 

daS  "rS"^".  »«i«>«.-Since  Confederation  the  boun- 
daries of  Quebec  have  several  times  enlarged,  and  in  1^2 
raost  of  the  Territoiy  of  Ungava  was  added  to  it.    f"  nfnt 

ttr.        «  '^  ^"'"  '""  Confederation,  the  Conserva- 

tives, or  Bku.,  who  were  baclced  by  the  Church,  held  power 
During  tbs  time  Quebec  was  too  often  the  prey  of  the^ffice 
^ker  and  the  -  grafter."  When  one  officelal  need^fwo 
were  f„quently  created,  one  for  a  Frenchman,  one  for  an 

stxr '°  *"  "°'""''"^' "  ^'^•"'«'  --«-  - 

ea»nTMn.-The  fi„f  P,,,^:er  was  Mr.  P.  J.  Chanveau  who 
hb,  Sandfield  Macdonald  in  Ontario,  had  been  a  Sal,  W 
who  now  joined  the  Liberal-Cbnservatives.  He  had  written 
stirring  poetry  about  the  RebeUion  of  1837,  h.--  afterwards 
been  for  many  years  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
WM  peraonally  a  man  of  stainless  honour.  No  one  could  have 
^n  more  fitted  to  please  both  French  and  English,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  But  the  graftet«  were  too  stronglfor  him 
A  typical  incident  occurred  when  it  w«.5  proved  Lt  Mr' 
Qiuchon,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  while  a  meSlber  of 
the  legislature  secretly  owned  the  Beauport  Asylumlr  the 
Insane  near  Quebec,  and  had  drawn  about  $15  000  J  year 
from  an  institution  largely  supported  by  the  pr.    i  -ice 

I*temtP  de  St.  J«t.-A  few  years  later  occur«,l  .  very 
mteresir*   quarrel.    In    1876   the   Dominion .  Go,en.ment 
appointed  as  Lieutenant-Governor  Mr.  Letellie.    ie  St  Just 
«  strong  Liberal.    At  this  time  the  chief  question  undor  dis^ 
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cuBsion  in  the  Legislature  was  the  North  Shore  Railway  from 
Zti^al  to  Que^c.  promises  of  aid  to  whieh  had  been  gwen 
JSby  he  province  and  by  the  municipaUtics  through  whieh 
^was  to  paL.    As  a  result  of  corruption  in  the  ^&^^^ 
ts Tui  was  altered  so  often  that  some  -u-iP^^'^^^X 
tZy  up,  whereupon  the  Government  mtroduced  a  M 
ToS  them  to  pay.  and  granting  authority  to  take  the 
money  from  themTf  they  refused.    This  was  V-^^J^^^ 
The  House  without  a  word  of  consultation  w.th  Mr.  I^telher 
and  as  it  was  the  la«t  of  several  instances  of  discourtesy  he 
t^grUy  dismissed  his  ministry.    Instead,  however,  of  tak.^ 
the  glnd  that  they  had  behaved  corruptly,  he  gave  as  h.s 
l^Lo^that  they  had  treated  him  in  a  mamier     contrary  to 
rhStsInd  prerogatives  of  the  Crown."    The  leader  of  the 
OpZu  ri  Jolv,  whom  he  then  called  upon  to  form  a 
K^rnt,  held  a  general  election  and  was  sustamed  by  a 

"rSiiL"^:-Mx.  Joly  was  an  honest  and  able  man.  but 
as7p«.testant  bom  in  France  he  was  ^^^^''^^Vr'^tr^ 
ZaZ  habitant  and  the  Church.    He  proceeded  to  enforce 
S  economy;    unnecessary  offices  were  done  away  with 
"^?tl^.:alariL'ofministersreduced.Unfortunately.c^^^^^ 
Lved  more  popular  to  preach  than  to  practise,  and  in  the 
rxIveTr  he  was  defeated.    Meanwhile  the  ConservativeB 
haJcome  into  power  at  Ottawa,  and  the  French  members 
forcedTr  John  Macdonald  to  recommend  to  the  Governor- 
Sneraf  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  I^tellier.    Unquestionably  on 
Se  ground  whieh  he  had  given,  the  right  o  t  ae  Li^«tenant- 
Govemor  to  dismiss  his  ministers  was  doubtful ;  on  the  other 
haTby  giving  Mr.  Joly  a  majority,  though  of  oniy  °ne  * 
people  of  Quebec  had  approved  iis  action     The  Governor 
Sal,  who  sympathized  with  Utellier,  referred  the  matter 
^"he  British  Government,  but  they  uaturaUy  refused  to 
•nJrfL  and  LeteUier  was  dis.aissed.  ^  die  the  next  year  of 
a,  broken  heart. 
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Mercier.-In  1886  the  Liberafa  aroused  the  anger  of  the 

.Uno,  they    ame  into  power  under  Mr.  Honors  Mere^'a 

aU  Canadians  hope  that  the  French  race  has  much   o  adTlo 
the  richness  of  our  natinni>l  Hfc  *i,  i.  •  "*">-"  w  aaa  to 

-claim  for  the  province  of  Se^cT  'pltl  r"'"'^*° 
place  in  the  Dominion.  Mr  MercLT'  T  ^""^°^' 
n>o.  extravagant  than  hispredt^rs    "  ''^°'  ""  ^"*'''^' 

become  the  p^pert/^f  th  S^    t      "1""  ''*****  ""^ 

°"-*™  "'-y « 0.U*  .'ij'.-r  ™r2 

Dinnissal  of  MercJer.-In   1891   Mr.   Mercier  anrf   n,K 
W»  that  of  Mr.  I^teUier.  every  one  felt  that  Mr.  iZZl 
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conduct  was  too  bad  to  be  defended,  and  in  the  euBuing 

felSat  L  disgraceful  atatc  of  afiairs  --* -^  ^"^^X"; 

.„.  botb  i-^-" -s'f;pTfr:oXS  h: 

Cr:tal  —fand  i^rbeen  wisely  aided  by  the 
become  a  gr  ^j^^  „{  „a„y  generous  men. 

STs^Lord    Shoo-  andlir  William  Macdonald.  have 

LmcGIU  University  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  m  med- 

^  fn  ali  brInXs  of  practical  science  -,  by  the  founda- 

r::  it  S^  rnlTe-BeUevue  of  a  great  Agricultural  CoUege 

give  administration. 

IV.  MANITOBA 

n'^^'titrTBl'lMMewwouW  now  disputed 
;"nSr::ri!  the  prairie  province  was  for  many  years 
Setter  known  a«  the  stormy  petrel  of  Dom.mon  poht.cs. 


MANITOBA  ao3 

Jl  '"u  *,v^  *°'°'  population  was  about  12,C0O.  The  ashes 
of  the  rebelhon  were  still  hot,  but  Governor  Arehibald  wTsely 
began  a  pohcy  of  conciliation.  Though  the  Uttle  lv,2 
had  been  cumbered  with  an  elaborate  system  of  adS" 
t.on  the  business  of  the  province  was  for  som»  years  xlalt 
carr.ed  on  by  the  Governor.     But  gradually  paZ  a™  e 

atta  H^f ""'  '"'  •"  ''''  *•>«  Hon.  John  NorZy 
at  a.ned  the  position  of  premier.  "  Honest  John."  as  heZ 
ealed,  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  competed  Arch" 
Wd  s  work  of  conciliation.  For  about  ten  yeaij^he  govl  ^ 
the  province  more  by  reason  of  the  popularity  due  to  Ws 
gema  good  nature  than  by  any  special  busincs.,  ability  The 
boundary  struggle  with  Ontario  for  some  veai.  aCrbed  w! 

naturally  brought  him  into  aUiance  with  the  Conservative 
party :  then  came  the  various  questions  coimect^d  wUh  the 
buildmg  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ■   then  s^  Za  !^ 

finally  successful  fight  with  that  rai,way(.USu«o^^^^^^^^^^ 
had  been  given  a  monopoly),  for  the  right  to  allow  Amerrn 
hnes  to  enter  the  province.  This  conflict  was  won  bv  he 
provmce  in  88  .  and  in  that  year  Norquay  was  succeeded  bv 
the  Liberal  leader,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Greenway.  The  eh' f 
feature  of  his  govrmment  was  the  strug-lo  with  Ihe  tZ, 

m  loa/.     m  J899  the  Conservat  ves  aoain  r-.mp  ir,t..  . 
jmder  Hugh  John  Maedonald.  the  sontf'r  Wr  f  'Zl 
leader^  and  witl,  much  of  his  father's  wit  and  charm     In 
1899  he  resigned  the  leadership  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sirt  Rn  1 
mond  Roblin  who  had' been  born  in  olitarTa  Jetgr^'d 
when  young  to  the  west.  t  uiiferarea 

In  the  fifteen  years  of  his  regime,  the  prosperity  of  the  nro 
v-nce  was  unchecked.  The  Dominion  Go'i^menthX 
augurated  an  energetic  policy  of  encouraging  immigrati"  of 
all  kinds  and  fr«m  all  lands,  and  thousands  of  settled  floJl  d 
m.    Whereas  in  1885  the  province  had  but  one  line  of  rails 
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f^evators  in  -^^-^^/^^.f^^^.^i  ownership.    In  May 
system  wa«  also  put  unde    Gov  -n.         ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

1912  the  boundaries  ^  ^^^f  ^^  ^^  ^,,,  churchiU,  and  Port 
now  has  outlets  on  Hudson  JJay 

Nelson.  ,  „-„ar,oritv  came  some  ot  that 

Unfortunately  with  --';7;  ^^  f,^  ,Lpany  it.    In  1915 

carelessness  in  morals  which  is  apt  to  a         P  ^^^^^_  .^  ^„„. 

in  power. 

V   ALBERTA  AOTSASKATCHEWAK 

—      4«j  PnliM  — Ir  the  west  the  great 
The  Sorth-West  Momted  FoUM.    I-  ^^^ 

feature  has  been  ^^^^^ '=''^^*2v  \>etwe^n  Manitoba  and  the 
1870  io  1880,  in  the  -""*  ^  ^;^^f  ^^y,  liquor  by  lawless 
^,ies,  the  Indians  j^^^Pl-^^.^^^  -peciaUy  of  the 
fur-traders.    Bands  of  Ainer.   ^^  ^^^^  protection 

warlike  Sioux  fled  ---  f^^X^h-West  Mounted  PoUce 
of  the  British  flag.    In  1»'*  ^^^  ;„  Canadian 

F„cewasestabUshed  and^he^,.  no  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^ 

history  than  that  of  this  Wjt  ^^^  ,^^  ^„  ^.^ 

all  this  vast  region  '''^^^'^^''^'rv  of  our  West  so  peaceful 
and  white  alike,  -'\-;'^^,  f„f '^c  A-erican  West,  with  its 
and  quiet  -7^^^^°  *;^°lnd  its  sordid  lawlessness.  In 
■  .  Indian.wars,  its  .  f*/^  *3'  ^^^  ^^n  m-rched  from  near 
the  year  of  its  f'^^^'f'^^^'^VkL^here,  among  the  Black- 
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quarters  at  the  newly  established  Fort  Regina.  Many,  for  a 
time  most,  of  the  "  Riders  of  the  Plains  "  were  young  English- 
men who  had  found  the  homeland  too  narrow  for  their  roving 
instincts.  For  many  years  they  were  all  in  all  to  the  West, 
filling  every  position  from  that  of  fire  patrol  to  that  of  im- 
promptu doctor,  or  journeying  hundreds  of  miles  amid  track- 
dess  snows  to  arrest  a  criminal.    No  matter  how  deep  the  snow, 
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no  matter  how  far  the  ride,  no  matter  how  fierce  and  wily  the 
Indian  or  the  American  gr.mbler,  the  Police  saw  that  the  law 
was  observed.  Their  noble  record  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
Canadian  history.  A  hundred  stories  could  be  told  of  their 
daring  and  skill,  r  'lundred  cf  their  gentleness  and  willing 
help  to  the  pioneers,  not  one  to  their  shame. 

Qtowth  Of  the  West.— Thus  the  prairies  had  from  the  first 
the  advantage  of  rough  justice.  Soon  came  the  beginnings  of 
local  institutions  and  of  n  schoo.'  s}'stem.  From  1870  to  1876 
the  territories  were  under  the  control  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Qovernor  o^  Manitoba  assisted  by  a  North-West  Council, 
jj^oscu  by  the  Dominion  Government,  maudy  from  prominent 
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.  «  ..Ko  In  1876  the  territorieg  were  given  • 
^ttlers  ii  V«tuU>ba.  1"  Jj^j^  ^^j  ^„  elective  council. 
Lieutenant-G.-inor  ot  th"    own^  ^^  Dominion, 

though  legidauon  wa.  f  »J^*^^=,3e.    ABSiniboia,   Sa^ 

^"   r  *°  Aibtn:      Zb«ca    ^ith  certain  rights  of 
katchewan,  Alberta^  a"clAtn  ^^^^  ^presentation 

eell-govemmen       in  188    ta.  J^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^ 

"'  ""''Tjt   he  N-trth-Wett  Mounted  Police,  who  dnring 

r;:rc;;:isx^^°-  rd":s:f  were  sucUa 

Indians.     Gradually  vn       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^j^^  ^^^^j^^^^ 

and  settlement  grew. 

liore  permanent  towns  begaa 
to  grow  up  around  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  posts :  Calgary, 
Prince  Albert,  R«gina,  Edmonton, 
Qu'appelle.  Wise  treaties  were 
made  with  the  Indians  by  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Hon.   David   Laird,  and    by   hi» 

r  Hinto  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  and  most  of  the 
formed  int»  **»«  P'°J"'=*™j^^„  ^^^  giU  was  brought  into  the 
nther  two  into  Alberta,     w  nen  lura  "»«■  =      o„v,.^i. 

Sominron  House  of  Commons,  a  fierce  quarrel  bega|  fe  boob 
had  a  ly  been  founded  in  the  territories,  partly  ^Y  tbe  effor^ 
of  the  Goveniment.  partly  by  religious  bodies.  In  1905  m 
the  »,mLon  House  the  Conservatives  wished  to  leave  the 
new^rov^ces  free  to  decide  on  their  own  system  of  ednca. 
Z    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  anxious  to  see  separate 
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suhoola  established.  The  Liberal  Government  finally  decided 
to  confirm  that  Church  in  the  rights  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  her  by  the  Legislature  of  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, a  compromise  which  gives  her  certain  privileges, 
I'-ough  much  less  than  she  had  desired.  Under  thip  law 
school  systems  have  been  set  up,  which  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  older  provinces.  It  is  said  that  in  1910 
and  1911  a  school-house  a  day  was  built  in  each  province. 
At  Saskatoon  and  Edmonton,  provincial  universities  have 
been  founded,  with  widely  extended  grounds,  large  endow- 
ments, and  great  plans  for  the  future.  At  Calgary,  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  a  college  has  been 
founded  which  may  develop  into  an  independent  univer- 
sity. 

Of  the  two  new  provinces,  Saskatchewan  has  the  more 
equable  climate,  and  haw  so  far  had  the  larger  immigration  ; 
the  Rocky  Mountains  give  to  Albsrta  the  more  varied  resources. 
Saskatchewan  is  the  great  wheat-growing  province  ;  part  of 
Alberta  is  in  the  so-called  arid  belt,  where  the  Great  American 
desert  juts  up  into  Canada,  but  irrigation  is  changing  the  face 
of  the  land,  for  the  so-called  desert  is  rich  in  every  constituent 
which  makes  for  fertility,  save  water.  The  fint  Premier  of 
Saskatchewan  was  the  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  of  Alberta  the  Hon. 
W.  .1.  Rutherford.  Under  these  men  and  their  successors  new 
experiments  in  legislation  are  being  tried,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  preventing  speculators  from  keeping  the  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Such  public  services  as  elevators  and  telephones  are 
being  taken  under  public  control.  The  exclusive  cultivation 
of  grain,  wheat-mining  as  it  has  been  called,  is  giving  way  to 
mixed  farming,  thus  ensuring  a  wider  and  more  equable  basis 
of  prosperity.  The  heroic  period  of  the  West  is  over ;  the 
day  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  is  gone,  and  that  of  the 
Police  is  passing  ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  romance  in  the  silent 
growth  of  the  food  of  millions,  and  as  real  a  heroism  in  the 
men  who  make  wise  laws,  and  who  build  schools  and  univer- 
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.ities  to  prevent  the  thought,  of  the  immigranU  from  betag 
"SrW  in  the  mere  struggle  for  money. 

VI   BRITISH  COLDMBU 

varied  resources.  Us  d^^'S"  '"'  ^J^^;.  o^st,  which  recall. 

and  fertile  'f /«•  f  j°^«^"^; ^d  the  tales  of  the  old  se^ 
the  celebrated  fiords  of  Norway  an  ^  ^^^  ^ 

rovers.    Its  chief  problem  has  been  t  ^^ 

labour.  For  a  time  .t  was  ''"Pf.^^^'^^^t  the  desire  to 
Oriental  immigration  under  ifestr^t.on^  but  ^^^^ 

Ueepthc  province  thehom^oUv^h^r-h^^^^^^ 

**'"°"°aSd  S  S^of  the  United  States,  and  the 
tions  are  affiliated  wiin  vu  v^„  i^„™rcd  by  labour  quarrels 
province  has  more  than  once  Wl^m^-<»y^  ^j^^.^^^^„ 

^hich  were  reaUy  produced  by  quar^l«     y  ^, 

-The  provincial  hUU.^  ^^r^^rd  between  Canadian  masters 
between  rival  firms  of  <=^^J"'         .  ^  between  owners 

and  Indian  and  J^P^'^^'^^SrsTquarrels  between  the 
andmeninthemmesand  hesmeU^rs     q^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^ 

fruit  farmers  and  ^^e  m W^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,„a 

desired  teanches.    But  these  quarre  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  Pacific  province  IS  advanci^jf-t-^^^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^ 

the  Dominion.  An  -ei^J;  ^^^.a.  and  the  central  and 
Srrn^prX-eJoS^-ng  rapidly  o^ned  up. 


rHAFlER  XXXI 

THE  DOMINION,  189ft-19I3 


Preferential  Trade.— No  man  had  studied  the  career  of  Sir 
John  Alacdonatd  with  more  attention  than  Mr.  Laurier,  aid 
though  a  new  party  was  in  power,  the  principles  of  the  old 
leader  were  continued.  In  Opposition  the  Liberals  had 
advocated  Free  Trade,  but  they  soon  found  that  too  violent 
a  change  would  upset  the  business  of  the  country,  and  though 
they  modified  the  National  Policy  they  did  not  reverse  it. 
Mr.  Laurier  hi>d  always  said  that  commercial  union  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  better  than  with  the  United  States, 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  in  1897  bis  !Finance  Minister,  the 
Honourable  W.  8.  iFielding,  brought  in  a  tariff  of  which  the 
most  striking  feature  was  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  all 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain.  This  preference  was 
in  the  next  year  increased  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  in 
1900  to  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent.  It  was  from  the 
first  very  popular  ;  Canadians  felt  that  at  last  we  were  doing 
something  for  the  land  which  had  done  so  much  for  us.  Not 
only  did  it  make  British  goods  cheaper,  but  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  them  used,  it  enabled  the  ships  which  carried 
our  wheat  and  cattle  to  England  to  bring  back  a  return  cargo. 
The  Colonial  Conferences. — By  this  time  the  British  spirit 
of  "  Little  Englandism,"  of  which  we  have  spoken,  had  passed 
away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  spirit  of  Imperii  'ism, 
which  aimed  at  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  In  188'i  th» 
hrst  Colonial  Conference  was  held  in  London,  at  which  re- 
presentatives from  all  the  self-governing  colonies  met  tbiee 
300 
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M  Qn:at  Britain,  to  talk  over  the  afiair.  of  the  Empire ;  In 

7894  the  «»ond  wa.  held  in  Ottawa,  on  the  .nv.tat^n  of  the 

CanadUn  Government ;  the  third  in  I^ndon  in  1897.  at  the 

in^tation  of  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for  the  Colore-.     " 

Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  during  the  Diamond  Jub  lee 

of  Queen  Victoria,  when  that  great  sovereign  cel«'l'»t«d  the 

Ij^th  year  of  her  reign.    At  this  Mr.  I^uncr,  who  m  thi. 

year  was  knighted,  was  by  far  the  most  picturesque  figure, 
year  was       ts  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^y  , 

British    audience    by    eloquent 
speeches  in  which  he  told  them 
of  Canadian  loyalty  to  British 
idfeals    and   British    connexion. 
He  was  at  this  time  urged  by 
prominent     members     of     the 
British    Government    to    offer 
Great  Britain  free  admission  of 
British  manufactures  into  Canada 
in  return  for  a  preference  to  our 
farm   products   in    the    British 
market,  but  this  he  cautiously 
declined  to  do.     In   the  next 
year,  however.  Sir  WiUiam  Mulook  then  o^  Jos^^^^"' 
goneral,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  British  offic.ab 
fucceeded   in    persuading   both   the    mother   eountor   and 
the  great  colonies  to  introduce  a  twocent  postage  rate  on 
letted    This  does  not  sound  exciting,  but  '»  meant  that 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  Empire  could  now  wnte 
to  each  other  Vwo  or  three  times  as  often  -  f  o"'' ''^^.^^'^ 
thus  two  or  three  times  as  closely  umted.    It  was  a  real  Imk 
of  Empire,  which  was  foUowed  up  some  years  Uter  by  Mr 
Lemieux.  Sir  William's  successor,  who  made  an  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain  allowing  newspapers  and  magazines  to  be 
»ent  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
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But  Canada's  loyalty  to  the  Empire  was  to  be  shown  in 
ways  more  arduous  than  the  granting  of  a  trade  preference. 
The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch-speaking 
llepubiics  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  m 
Sijuth  Africa  had  long  been  unsatisfactory,  and  in  September 
1800,  war  broke  out  botwocn  them.  At  once  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  swept  over  the  Empire  ;  for  the  first  time  since  the 
great  Pitt,  all  Britons  thrilled  with  a  common  enthuiin^m. 
In  sea-girt  New  Zealand,  on  lonely  Australian  sheep  farms, 
on  the  prairies  and  the  mountains  of  Canada,  the  young 
nations  heard  the  call  of  the  blood.  M*ny  Canadians  volun- 
teered for  service,  and  in  October  the  British  Government 
sent  a  request  for  an  official  contingent  of  infantry  to  be  raised 
in  Canada,  to  be  taken  over  and  paid  by  Great  Britain  as 
soon  as  it  reached  South  Africa. 

The  Canadian  Contingent.— To  provide  such  a  contingent 
was  a  new  thing  for  us  to  do.  Canadians  had  often  before 
fought  well  for  the  Empire,  but  never  before  had  our  Govern- 
ment officially  taken  part  in  the  Empire's  wars.  Volunteers 
had  been  raised  for  the  Crimean  War ;  in  1884-5  recruits, 
including  a  body  of  voyageurs,  had  been  sent  to  the  war  in 
the  Sudan  ;  but  the  Government  itself  had  taken  no  official 
action.  To  send  troops  to  South  Africa  was  thus  a  new 
departure.  What  made  the  matter  more  difficult  was  that 
Parliament  at  the  time  was  not  in  session.  English-speaking 
Canada  was  hot  for  war,  while  many  of  the  French  sympathized 
with  a  small  nation  struggling  as  their  fathers  had  done  against 
the  might  of  Great  Britain.  One  of  their  leaders,  Mr.  Henri 
Bourassa,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  protest  against 
any  action  by  the  Government  before  Parliament  was  called 
together,  but  the  cry  from  Ontario  and  the  West  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  The  Cabinet  resolved  to  send  1000  men, 
and  on  October  30  the  first  Canadian  contingent,  recruited 
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at  various  point,  in  every  province  from  Vancouver  to  HaUf  as, 
Milcd  from  Quebec.  In  the  war  which  followed  our  Canadian 
troop,  did  well,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  march,  alway. 
came  into  camp  with  a  cheery  song.  ,      t    _i 

P««rd»b«n.-Early  in  1900,  they  took  part  under  Lord 
Robert,  in  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  and  the  chaw  of  Gcneiiil 
Cronie.    At  Paardeberg   the   Boer   leader   wa.  brought  to 
bay,  and  here  on  Febniary  18,  1900,  the  Canad.an.  had 
their  first  experience  of  real  warfare.    They  had  been    or 
twenty-four  hours  under  arms ;   they  had  marched  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  during  all  this  time  had  had  no  food  save 
in  a  few  cases  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  sip  from  a  flask.    Toward 
evening,  after  a  long  day's  fighUng,  a  British  regiment  came 
up,  and  their  colonel  "  proposed  finishing  this  busmess  with 
the  bayonet."    Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Canadians  also  fixed 
bayonets  and  charged,  but  though  a  gallant  rush  brought 
them  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Boer  entrenchments,  no  human 
valour  could  face  the  fire  that  beat  upon  them,  and  Canadian 
and  Briton  aUke  had  to  fall  back.    Canada  heard  with  pnde 
and  sorrow  that  on  that  day  twenty  of  her  sons  had  been 
killed,    and   eighty   wounded.    During   the    mght    General 
Cronie  made  another  attempt  at  flight,  but  was  again  brought 
to  bay    and  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  February  .7, 
the  anniversary  of  the  British  defeat  at  Majuba  HiU  nineteen 

^^The  ^Second  Coiltingent.-Meanwhile  another  Canadian 
contingent  of  Mounted  Rifles  and  Artillery,  about  1320  in 
number,  had  sailed  under  command  of  Colonels  Lessard  and 
Herchmer.  One  of  the  batteries  under  Major  Hudon  was  sent 
by  sea  from  Cape  Town  to  Beira  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  by  a  series  of  forced  marches  across  country  was  in  time  to 
join  the  forces  which  relieved  Colonel  Baden-Powell,  the  gallant 
defender  of  Mafeking.  Both  the  first  and  second  contingents 
shared  in  Lord  Roberts'  march  from  Bloemfonte  into  Pretoria, 
and  saw  hard  fighting  at  Doornkop  and  other  battles. 
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nrathooui  How.— Early  in  January  1900,  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  who  had  anccecded  Sir  Chark-8  Tuppir  as  High  Commis- 
Moner,  offered  to  equip  a  regiment  of  5C0  Rough  Riders  at  his 
own  expanse.  This  generous  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in 
March  Strathcona's  Horse,  which  had  been  recruited  in  the 
West,  embarked  at  Halifax  under  Colonel  Steele,  and  did  good 
■eryice  during  the  campaign.  The  Canadian  Government  also 
undertook  to  garrison  Halifax,  thus  releasing  the  British 
regiment  there  for  South  African  service. 

Liberal  Victory  in  l»00.-Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
however,  while  many  Canadians  were  recruited  for  British 
corps,  our  official  contingents  came  home,  and  others  were 
not  sent  out.  Many  felt  bitter  at  the  withdrawal  of  our 
Government  from  the  Bglit,  at  our  allowing  our  sons  to  go 
but  refusing  to  pay  their  way.  But  Sir  Witfrid  Laurier,  Uke 
Macdonald,  knew  that  Canada  was  a  hard  country  to  govern, 
and  felt  that  to  go  further  might  antagonize  Quebec.  In  the 
general  election  at  the  end  of  1900  he  was  attacked  in  Quebec 
«w  being  too  English,  in  Ontario  as  being  lukewarm ;  and 
though  he  spoke  eloquently  on  "  the  pride  of  the  consciousness 
of  our  rising  strength,"  and  hoped  that  the  war  in  which  they 
had  fought  in  common  might  bind  together  the  two  races, 
in  Ontario  he  was  left  in  a  minority.  In  Quebec,  however, 
the  French  Prime  Minister  was  invincible  and  carried  fifty 
seats  out  of  sixty-five,  and  over  the  whole  country  the  Liberals 
were  in  a  large  majority. 

THE  AI.ASKA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 
Gold  in  the  Tukon.-Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  which 
we  had  helped  England,  a  boundary  dispute  with  the  United 
States  occurred  in  which  England  helped  us.  Though  the 
Church  of  England  had  for  many  years  maintained  missionaries 
in  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  though  miners  had  been  hunting 
for  gold  m  the  river  beds,  few  Canadians  io  1896  could  have 
told  whether  the  Yukon  was  in  Alaska  or  in  Keewatin.    But 
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in  that  year  some  rich  strikes  of  gold  were  made,  and  the 
Canadian  Government  sent  in  a  detachment  of  Mo^d 
Police  to  keep  order.     In  1896  gold  was  found  ,n  great 
quantities  on  the  river  Klondike.    Once  «■  t''" -"^^""jj, 
on  the  mountain  passes  prevented  -««».  but  "*  l^^*  «  ^JJ^ 
the  ice  broke  up,  and  a  little  steamer  started  up  t^e  Yukon 
w.th  a  ton  and  a  half  of  gold  in  the  purser's  oabm^d  with 
blankets  fuU  of  gold  dust  lying  about  the  deck.    When  th« 
precious  freight,  worth  over  $900,000.  «r''='l^^fji«'  *^„^ 
whole  of  the  Pacific  slope  went  wild,  and  in  the  spnng^f 
1898  there  was  a  rush  into  Dawson  Qty   the  hea^quar^" 
of  the  diggings,  which  recalled  the  old  days  in  Cahforma. 
Over  the  mountain  passes,  deepin  snow,  wentmen  and  women. 

carrying  on  their  bieks  food,  clothing,  all  that  they  possessed^ 
aS  them  the  North-West  Mounted  PoUce  went  to  and 
fro.  Z  kept  the  Queen's  peace  as  they  had  done  °n  the  plaii»  . 
and  whereas  in  California  law  and  order  had  been  defied^ 
whereas  at  this  very  time  in  the  Alaskan  diggings  men  were 
^rd"wn  in  broaldayUght  in  the  open  street,  in  Dawson 
City  Ufe  and  property  were  as  secure  as  in  Montreal 

ihe  Lynn  Oand.-Into  this  new  territory  ev^'Tbod/ "°° 
ev™thu7h»d  to  go  through  the  two  Alaskan  porU  of  Dyea 
lid  Skagway.  at  the  head  of  a  long  arm  of  the  sea  caUed  the 
Cell,  and  though  we  weregiventheprivilegeofbrir^^ 

12  through  -in  bond."  it  wa«  not  pleasant  thus  to  be 
Edent  on  a  foreign  Power.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
fiTan  overland  route  from  Edmonton,  but  it  proved  im- 
J^irarlorethanonema„whotrieditdiedofste.vat^ 
Ind  scurvy  among  the  snow  and  the  mountains  Then  the 
questTon  was  raised  whether  Dyea  and  Skagway  did  not  reaUy 

X'SllL  Bonnd«,.-Ever  since  the  ioumey°f  Simon 
Fr™  (1806-7),  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  beea 
^rng  1^  operations  westward  acro^the  Rockies^  and 
Le  the  foundation  of  Astoria  had  been  seeking  for  furs 
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along  the  Paoiflo  Coast.  Meanwhile  the  Euasian-Amerioan 
FiiMrading  Company  has  been  pushing  southward  from 
Sitka ;  and  in  1826,  to  avoid  a  collision,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  settled  by  treaty  the  boundary  between  New  Caledonia 
and  Alaska.  Russia  finally  agreed  to  accept  Si"  40'  as  her 
southern  Umit ;  north  of  that  she  demanded  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast,  in  order  to  cany  on  her  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  boundary  was  therefore  drawn,  starting  at  the  south  point 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  aU  of  which  was  to  belong  to  Russia, 
and  running  thence  along  the  Portland  Channel  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  parallel,  whence  it  was  "  to  foUow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  14l8t  degree  of  west  longitude,"  that  is, 
as  far  as  Mount  St.  Elias.  At  no  point  was  the  Une  to  go 
farther  inland  than  ten  marine  leagues  (thirty-five  miles) 

The  United  State*  boys  AUika  Irom  Enwia—In  1867  the 
Umtcd  States,  partly  in  the  hope  of  hemming  in  Canada, 
bought  Alaska  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  The  American 
flag  was  formaUy  hoisted  at  various  points,  among  them  the 
head  of  the  Lynn  Canal ;  administration  of  a  sort  was  carried 
on  by  Americans,  and  prisoners  were  taken  to  Oregon  for 
trial.  Now,  however,  that  a  new  value  attached  to  these 
little  posts,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  looked  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  and  finding  that  one  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  would  leave  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  in  British 
territory,  urged  arbitration. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  to  arMtrato.- 
The  United  States  was  in  no  hurry  to  arbitrate,  but  Great 
Brita=n  backed  us  up,  and  at  last  in  January  1803,  it  was 
agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  "  six  impartial 
jurists  of  repute,"  three  to  tii  chosen  by  each  party.  At 
this  arbitraiion  about  territory  which  had  been  for  thirty 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  her  newspapers 
raised  such  an  outcry  that  her  Government  very  wrongly 
appointed  three  strong  partisans,  with  no  claim  whatever 
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to  be  caUed  "impartial  jurist.."  In  spite  of  tWs  Oreat 
Britain  held  to  her  bargain  and  -VVO^''^ ^^''^^.,^^, 
Justice  of  England,  Ix,rd  Alverstonc  ;  Sir  l^trffitl  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
l^dr  andX  (afterwards  Sir  Allen)  Aylesworth,  an  eminent 
S^'ian  Se  ,  who  was  supposed  to  be  about  to  become  a 
S    TheThoice  of  two  Canadians  and  of  only  one  EngUsh- 

man  showed  our  increasing  importance. 
^  S^estion.  at  I«ne.-The  tribunal  met  an  London   n 

SeptenSrTnd   October   1903.  and  discussed    three  mam 

T'S  the  boundary  run  Mnd  the  heads  of  the  inlets 

or  cut  across  them  t  "i^^ -<>- '^' '^'"'T  "^T  t'7^ it^t 
Tvnn  Canal  extended  some  ninety  miles  mland  ;  was  it  not 
aCd  aC edtreat  Britain,  to  say  that  the  Ocean  extended 
tfrhead^  surely  the  Ocean  stopped  at  the  general  hne  of 

XZnld  mountains  be  found  corresponding  to  the  tenns 
of  the^ly.  or  must  the  line  run  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  most  inland  inlet  1 

3   wL  the  Portland  Canal  the  passage  now  so  called,  or 
did  the  treaty  mean  Observatory  Inlet  farther  south  ? 
^'CS  States  Argtunent..-On  the  first  q-suo"  ^»^ 
case^f  the  United  States  was  nuch  the  stronger.    The  chief 

TrCraTyWsthattheUneistofoUowthe-' windings" 
(i.^tr^hlI:i)ofthecoast.  The  natural  interpre^a - 
oTthis  is  surely  tn.  inlets,  and  not  merely,  as  Great  Britam 
Claimed,  the  general  trend.  _  ;„  iRoei  such  as 

(6)  The  maps  used  by  the  t^aty-makers  in  |825.  «°^h  as 
that  made  by  Vancouver,  showed  a  continuous  hne  of  moun- 
tains runningaround  the  heads  of  the  inlets 
*^Z  '^e  object  of  Russia  in  demanding  the  «tnp  >ad  been 
to  Ktain  her  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  every  one  ^^J'^'^^ 
Ltlan  way  is  t3  come  down  to  the  head  of  the  «let.«.d 
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J        Th«  treaty  could  not  have  meant 

•'"*  ^VTTf^m^^^^'^'  '^"'^  were  to  b«  i. 
that  the  headB  oi  the  m^*^  P^  ^^^y  ^.^^  and 

British  possession,  leaving  to  ivu= 
headlands.  nffioial  and  unofficial,  had 

(,)  All  British  -P--J^',°fied  States, 
always  given  the  whole  strip  "^ '.,..,  o»7 

"^^'"'*-       •  ■         Tn  October  1903,  the  tribunal   published 
The  Decision.— in  Ootooer  iw«,  . 

its  decision,  deciding—  .     ^   j  ^U  inlets.    The 

1.  That  the  strip  must  >'^'=l»^^*^^**t  "^ 

had  claimed.  „  ♦„     «  north  of  Pearse  and 

third  wa«  less  rea^onable^  /°"8"  i^f^  ever  before  claimed 
oouvenientwaytothcseab„tn^oi«^^^^         So  angry  were 

that  it  was  the  mouth  of  t^°  J™^^^  ^w  refused  to  sign 
the  two  Canadian  Co^'dl  Ae  Eilish  newspapers 
the  award,  and  openly  ^^f^fjj^  ^'^^  he  had  agreed 
that  at  their  last  meeting  ^''^  ^f'^  "'^'^  ^^^tded  to  Great 
^th  them  that  aU  f ou,  'B^^^^-t^^,!^  ^^  ^^.u^hed 

^''^"-    TplL  f-  gtS  *e-  ^  ^-^  ^"^  '*  *'"  ''°' 
decision  is  a  plea  lor  giv"4s 
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he  suddenly,  without  a  single  reason,  declares  that  we  are  to 
have  only  two.  Did  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  KngCd  come 
to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  United  State's  Sm"! 
«one„,  or  d-d  he  change  his  minj  at  the  last  momentT  H 
the  ormer,  whydid  these  ammiss,oners  make  a  fuss  over 
two  tr,fl.ng  httle  islands,  so  small  that  they  were  not  marked 
on  the  official  atlas  of  Canada,  and  of  no  value  for  any  pur^so 
whatever?  The  Canadian  fommissioners  seem  toTv^ 
houghtthattheycommanded  Port  Simpson,  and  would  ther 

Z.^o,TZ""  '"  "•"  '"""'  °^  '"''•  ^"'  '""W'y  this  has 
turned  out  to  be  mcorrect. 

r  Tw  !^^'"'  '^  '-^  conclusion  we  may  say : 

suiuhl  P  '^^  ^'^'^-  '"  ''PP°*»ti^'g  three  such  un- 

su.<^be  Commissroners,  showed  such  disregard  for  fair  play 
that  .t  «  evident  that  but  for  the  help  of  Great  Britain  wl 
should  never  have  forced  her  to  arbitrate  at  all 

2.  That  except  for  two  small  islands  we  got  everything  to 
which  we  were  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  1826. 
*i>^'  T^*,.'*  i'"'  *™*  "*  ^^"e  up  that  treaty  no  one 
YuZ  '^'""'  """"^  ^^^'  "^  '  doorwayV^  t^e 

•  WTien  news  of  the  decision  reached  Canada,  the  newsMoer. 
raged  furio^iy,  most  of  them  knowing  notUng  moreZ^ 
U  than  that  the  award  did  not  give  us  the  heaJof  the  L^ 
Canal,  and  that  the  two  Canadian  Commissioners  had^ 

T"^- ,  ^'.r^.'*-  ^'«  '"'^^  ^'"^''^  ^'d  that  we  S 
been  led  l,ke  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  or  told  of  the  "Iw 
ful  betrayal  of  our  interests."  Even  Sir  Wilfrid  ^uSto 
his  anger  at  the  United  States  Government  and  L^tTmC 
^ne  used  in  the  House  of  Cbmmons  heated  langZ^rbTu; 
Great  Britain.  For  the  mother  countryr,  whXf  foS 
•eventy  milUons  of  people  to  do  us  substantial  jLicI  no^ 
had  anything  but  hard  words.  Two  useless  liftiT  ■  i  T 
bulked  larger  than  they  have  ever  IZ  ^ZrT.,:^'' 
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THE  DOMINION.  1896-1913  (continued) 

-_  V.  t.-- ;«.  Knlwar  —From  1867  to  1897  Canada 
^mr  £m  we.  ...  a.a.J.^  -  ^a^^op^^ 

^-^r-in^^CS'  M^  olt- wScame  did  weH.  and 
"TIL  fS'  relatives  and  neighl^urs.  Into  OntarK,. 
*' Hh^™  Q^^o  a^d  the  western  provinces  they  ponred ; 
northern  Quebec,  """  .  ^  „  length.    Ourpopula- 

Canada  began  to  get  ^«'«l*f ,""  ^^  "  ^^a  bounds  ;  most 
tionandourprospen^yw«by  ^J»and^ 

of  the  newcomeiB  wert  West^  but^^  ^„d  the  whole  country 
^^iV^rthf  SeT:elt  ^1\Ls  there  are  at  least 

^■■''""'.^rofwVri-  'rom  30.000  to  160.000,  of 
population  oir'""^8(^  and  of  other  towns  in  proportion^ 
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out  such  a  crop,  and  to  carry  in  these  thousands  of  settlers 
and  their  effects,  meant  such  a  railway  problem  as  no  country 
with  so  small  a  population  had  ever  faced.    The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  showed  groat  energy,  and  increased  its  mil;  ago 
from  3000  in  1885  to  over  10,000  in  1911,  but  in  ijpite  of  this 
It  provi-d  unable  to  carry  the  grain  of  the  West,  and  in  1903 
a  second  transcontinental  railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
was  given  a  charter.     By  its  contract  with  this  Company,  the 
Government  abandoned  the  earlier  method  of  giving  land 
grants,  but  agreed  to   construct   a  national  transcontinental ' 
line  from  Moncton  to  Winnip  g  aid  to  lease  it  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  on  moderate  terms.    From  Winnipeg  west  it 
guaranteed  to  a  large  extent  the  bc."H«  of  the  Cumpanyi  ia 
return  for  control  of  its  fr-ight  and  passenger  rates.  .  This 
railway  is  now  in  operation  from  Winnipeg  to  the  PacifiiP, 
and  over  large  portions  of  the  eastern  section.    From  Moncton 
to  Winnipeg,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert  it  runs' 
fa,  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  there  wiU 
certainly  be  need  of  both  lines.    At  first  it  was  intended  that 
it  should  run  through  either  the  Peace  River  or  the  Pino 
River  Pass,  but  later  on  this  was  changed  to  the  Yellowhead 
Pass,  further  south,  the  old  route  chosen  by  Sir  Sandforth 
Fleming  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  afterwards 
changed. 

The  Canadian  Northern  RaUway.— Meanwhile  two  great 
contractors.  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann,  had 
been  building  and  buying  railways  aU  over  the  country  and 
gradually  knitting  them  up  into  a  great  system,  called  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which  will  in  a  few  years  give  us 
a  third  transcontinental  system  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver, 
through  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  To  this  the  Dominion  and  the 
Provinces  have  given  aid  on  a  large  scale,  especially  by 
guarantee  of  its  bonds. 

The  Hudson  Bay  EaMway.— So  far  all  traflSc  must  pass 
through  Winnipeg  and  out  by  one  of  three  or  four  St.  Law?ence 
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or  Atlantic  ports.  To  improve  this  the  Government  is  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,000,  a  railway  north  from  the 
Canadian  Northern  RaUway  to  Hudson  Bay.  As  it  is  no 
farther  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Bay  than  to  Fort  William,  and 
only  as  far  from  the  Bay  to  England  as  from  Montreal,  this 
railway  will  save  the  whole  cost  of  carrying  grain  from  Fort 
'Villiam  to  Montreal.  The  difficulty  will  be  that  Hudson 
Strait,  through  which  all  steamers  must  go,  is  passable  only 
from  about  July  15  till  October  16,  or  at  most  from  July  1  to 
November  1.  Will  not  steamers  charge  very  high  rates  to 
make  up  for  the  danger  from  the  ice,  and  will  not  the  railway 
be  idle  for  eight  months  of  the  year  t  But  so  far  in  Canada 
the  bold  poUoy  has  always  been  the  right  policy,  and  wo  must 
hope  that  with  ice-breaking  steamers  and  other  resources  of 
science  the  Strait  will  be  kept  open  long  enough  to  make  the 
line  a  success. 

Govsmment  by  OommiMion.— All  this  shows  that  Canad* 
has  entered  upon  an  era  of  tremendous  expansion,  and  the 
question  of  the  best  way  to  control  these  great  companies 
takes  up  more  and  more  of  the  time  of  Parliament.  The 
result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  number  of  Commissions, 
whose  members  can  be  dismissed  by  Parliament  if  they  go 
s.rong,  but  otherwise  have  power  to  act  as  they  wish.  Thus 
we  have  a  Railway  Commission,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  control  the  rates  of  railway,  telephone,  and  express  com- 
panies in  the  interests  of  the  country,  while  so  far  it  has  been 
in  no  way  unjust  to  the  companies  themselves,  which  have 
worked  in  hearty  co-operation  with  it.  In  1908  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  aijpointcd.  To  this  has  been  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  Previously,  such  appointments  had  often  been 
made  by  the  Ministry,  not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates, but  under  pressure  of  their  supporters,  to  advance  the 
interecta  of  the  party.  The  Commission  is  less  subject  to 
•uch  pressure,  and  is  more  free  to  make   appointments  on 
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grotmds  of  merit  alone.  There  is  also  a  Conservation  Coni- 
m.88.on.  with  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  as  its  head,  on  which  the 
Itominion,  the  Provinces,  and  the  Universities  are  repre- 
«ented.  This  body  ia  doing  good  work  in  making  known  our 
J^at  natural  resources,  and  in  suggesting  the  best  method* 
of  preservmg  them. 

lie  Ind«trial  Dispute.  Act.-Owi„g  to  the  large  number 
of  strikes  by  working  men,  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  (1907) 
was  brought  in  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr  Lemieui 
It  had  been  drawn  up  in  large  part  by  his  assistant,  Mr" 
Mackenzie  King,  a  grandson  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 
By  this  Act  no  body  of  working  men  employed  in  any  service 
considered  to  be  of  public  importance  may  strike,  and  no 
employers  of  such  workmen  may  lock  out  their  men,  till 
the  matter  m  dispute  has  been  brought  before  a  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation.  Though  this  Board  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  judgments,  the  mere  publication  of  the 
dispute  usually  leads  to  a  settlement,  and  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  new 
and  ingenious  method  of  settling  differences 

7apaneie  Imini«r8ti(m.-With  this  rapid  growth  went  an 
increase  in  our  sense  of  national  and  imperial  responsibility 
Canada  began  to  feel  herself  a  nation,  not  a  colony  and  in 
1907  the  name  of  the  Colonial  Conference  was  changed  to 
Imperial  Conference,  showing  that  the  ideal  was  no  longer 
that  of  a  mother  country  with  colonial  dependencies  but  of 
nations  discussing  matters  on  an  equality.  But  a  nation  can 
continue  to  exist  oiUy  when  it  has  power  to  maintain  its 
existence,  and  with  the  world  so  linked  together,  with  ships 
from  every  nation  in  Canadian  harbours,  and  with  Canadian 
money  invested  in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  soon  began  to 
feel  that  we  must  extend  our  powers  of  defence  over  as  wide 
an  area  as  our  responsibilities.  In  1905-6  a  great  war  took 
place  between  Russia  and  Japan,  in  which  the  yeUow  men  were 
victorious.    British  Columbia,  like  tht  American  States  on  th* 
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PMifio,  had  long  been  afraid  of  the  Chinese,  who  flocked  to 
her  ihores  in  hundreds,  and  whoso  life  was  so  frugal  and 
thrifty  that  they  could  live  on  wages  on  which  a  white 
man  would  starve.  To  prevent  them  from  crowding  out  the 
wliites,  a  tax  first  of  $50,  and  afterwards  of  $600,  had  been 
imposed  on  every  Chinese  immigrant.  She  now  became 
equally  afraid  of  the  Japanese  ;  for  after  the  war  they  began 
to  come  in  large  numbers,  and  in  1007  there  were  anti- Jai^anege 
riots  in  Vancouver.  In  1906  Canada  had  joined  iu  a  British 
treaty  with  Japan,  by  which  the  subjects  of  each  Power  had 
freedom  to  travel  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  so  that  we 
could  not  keep  them  out  as  we  did  the  Chinese.  Mr.  lemieux 
was  sent  as  a  special  delegate  to  Japan,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
British  Government  succeeded  in  getting  a  written  proraiso 
from  the  Japanese  Government  that  they  would  try  to  turn 
their  emigration  away  from  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Navy.— But  while  this  settled  the  question  for 
the  time,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain.  British 
Columbia  felt  that  we  should  either  have  some  fleet  of  our  own 
to  which  to  appeal  in  time  of  need,  or  should  give  enough 
help  to  the  British  Navy  to  entitle  us  to  call  it  in.  Just  at 
this  time,  too,  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  brought  home  the  same  feeling  to  eastern  Canada. 
The  trade  of  Germany  had  been  going  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds ;  she  had  colonies  in  Africa  and  Australasia ;  her 
army  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  she  burned  to  be  equally 
formidable  at  sea.    The  German  fleet  was  rapidly  increased 

id  grew  so  large  that  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  re- 
OTganize  her  navy,  to  recall  her  squadrons  from  Halifax  and 
from  Esquimalt,  and  to  concentrate  in  her  home  waters.  This 
was  the  chief  matter  discussed  at  the  Imp.-rial  Conference  in 
1907,  and  still  more  in  1909  at  a  special  Defence  Conference. 
As  a  result  of  this,  in  January  1910,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  establishing  a 
Canadian  Navy  and  a  Naval  College  at  Halifax.    By  this  Act 
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we  were  to  buy  from  Great  Britain  two  old  .hip.,  the  Niobe 
and  the  H:„nbou,,  which  were  still  useful  for  coastal  defenoe 
and  for  training  sailors,  and  to  let  contract,  for  building  nine 
new  ships  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000.     Sir  Wilfrid  w^ed 
that  Canada  could  no  longer  keep  out  of  the  great  world  ■ 
When  Britain  is  at  war,  Canada  is  at  war  ;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction," he  said.  "In  Britain's  wars  our  sons  must  join"  Ho 
urged  on  both  races  to  join  in  this  crowning  effort  of  the  poUoy 
of  umon  begun  by  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  and  carried  on 
he  might  have  said,  by  Macdonald  and  Cartier.    But  his  plan 
pleased  few.    In  Quebec  Mr.  Bourassa  revived  the  "  notion- 
aUst  "ideas  of  Mercier,  and  fiercely  attacked  him  for  commit- 
ting  Canada  to  a  poUcy  of  co-operation  in  Imperial  wars.    In 
Upper  Canada  and  the  West  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
establish  a  separate  Canadian  Navy,  a  -  tin-pot  navy  "  of  no 
jue  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to  ourselves.    The  Parliament 
however,  passed  his  mcasra*  and  bought  the  Niobt  «nd  the 
Jtainbcu). 

Improved  Belatioiu  with  tie  United  8tates.-During  the  first 
yearu  of  the  twentieth  century  a  better  feeling  grew  up 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  1888  the  latter 
had  refustl  to  ratify  a  treaty  made  by  her  representative, 
with  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  fisheries  dispute,  and  some 
years  later  the  two  nations  were  on  the  verge  of  war  over  a 
quarrel  in  Venezuela.  Though  every  Canadian  knew  that  in 
the  event  of  war  we  should  be  invaded  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  there  was  no  quailing ;  large  numbers  joined  the 
volunteers,  and  French  and  English  alike  prepared  to  defend 
their  country.  Luckily  the  quarrel  blew  over,  and  th" 
sympathy  shown  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
war  with  Spain  (1897),  led  to  an  era  of  good  feeling,  which 
continued  in  spite  of  the  hard  words  spoken  at  the  time  of  the 
Alaska  Boundary  dispute.  An  International  Joint  Com- 
mission »•«  established,  with  membera  elected  in  equal 
number,  by  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  wttle  aU  que*. 
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tion.  oonoeminR  the  boundary  water.  Finally  in  1910  the 
Fisherie.  dispute  wa.  submitted  to  the  great  Int^n»tion.l 
Tribunal  .et  up  by  the  nation,  at  The  Hague  m  Holland  and 
though  the  decision  wa.  more  favourable  than  we  had  dared 
to  hope,  and  oonflrmed  our  right  to  make  »uch  rogulat.on.  «* 
we  lik^  in  our  own  territorial  water.,  tbc  Umtrd  Stat.,  took 
defeat  without  a  whimper.  Yet  it  wa.  through  an  attempt 
to  make  these  rehition.  .tiU  closer  that  the  Uuner  CSovem- 

ment  fell.  ....  ^ne\A  .r>ii 

Utenl  Viotori«t.-In  the  general  election.-  in  1904  and 
1908  the  Liberab.  were  easily  victorious.    Not  only  was    he 
country  «iti.aed  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  ^fvroudot  the 
way  in  which  he  represented  u.  in  the  eye.  of  the  world,  but 
rhe^nservative.  were  .till  disorganized  from  the  shock  of 
1896     In  1900  Sir  Charles  Tupper  retired  into  private  We, 
,nd  thu.  there  disappeared  from  Canadian  poUt.cs  the  la.t 
of  the  great  Father  of  Confederation,  the  man  who  had  been 
Sir  John  Macdonald's  chief  support  and  stay   and  who.  hke 
him,  had  never  flinched  or  despaired  in  the  darkest  h°»"^    »» 
was  succeeded  as  Conservative  leader  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden. 
,  prominent  and  much  respected  Nova  Scotian  lawyer,  who 
through  the  weary  years  set  to  work  to  reorganize  the  party, 
ie  Of  aw  Liberall.-About  1910  the  country  began  to 
gee  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  was  not  so  strong  as  it  had  been. 
Some  of  its  members  had  grown  old.    Like  every  party  long 
in  power  it  had  been  joined  by  most  of  those  who  enter  poht.cs 
noito  serve  the  State  but  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  and  there 
had  been  several  scandals,  none  of  which  were  proved,  but 
which  left  a  bod  impression.    Moreover,  its  naval  policy  had 
weakened  it  in  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

aS  U  Eeciprocit,  with  the  TIntted  States.-With  the 
hope  of  benefiting  the  country  and  aUo  of  reviving  its  own 
£aiUn«  vigour,  the  Government  accepted  a  proposal  made  by 
the  United  States  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  establish^* 
the  Umited  reciprocity  which  l/)rd  Elgin  had  won  and  Sir 
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John  Mftodonald  denired.    Two  members  of  the  Cabinet  went 
to  WMhington,  and  an  agreement  was  made  admitting  wheat, 
fruit,  and  nearly  all  other  natural  products  free  from  one 
country  into  the  other.    This  was  intended  to  help  the  farmer, 
especially  in  the  West,  and  was  a  step  toward  the  ideal  of 
Free  Trade,  for  which  the  Liberals  had  always  expressed 
sympathy.     But  the  circumstances  were  very  different  from 
1884.    Then  we  had  been  feeble,  now  we  were  strong  and 
prosperous.    At  a  huge  cost  we 
had  built  transcontinental  rail- 
ways and  a  splendid  system  of 
canals,  to  curry  our  goods  east 
and  west.    Above  all,  it  was  felt 
that  we  were  getting  on  very  well 
as  we  were,  and  that  to  enter 
into  such  close  relations  .with  the 
United   States,   just  when    the 
West  was  filling  up  with  settlers, 
many  of  whom  had  no  traditions 
of  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  might 
be  dangerous. 

The  ConserratiTe  Viotory.-In  ^"  ^""  ^""' 

the  election  of  September  1911,  Sir  Wilfrid  kept  a  small 
majority  in  Quebec,  and  won  in  both  Alberta  and  Sas 
katchewan  ;  but  in  Ontario  he  won  only  fourteen  seats  out 
of  eighty-five.  After  fifteen  years  of  opposition  the  Con- 
servatives were  again  in  power,  and  their  leader,  the 
Honourable  R.  L.  Borden,  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor- 
Gsneral  to  assume  the  Prime  Ministership  of  Canada.  Whether 
we  agree  with  the  rejection  of  the  Reciprocity  Agrctmf  nt  or 
not,  we  may  at  least  be  proud  that  it  was  rej.cted,  not  on 
mercenary  grounds,  but  for  national  and  imperial  reasons. 

Out  Relations  with  the  United  States.  Had  tho  United 
States  not  terminated  the  Reciprocity  Agreement  in  1866,  had 
she  shown  mote  moderation  in  the  early  days  of  the  Fisheriea 
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dispute,  had  she  not  erected  high  tariSs  against  our  most 
important  products,  much  might  have  been  diBerent ;  but 
her  attempts  at  coercion  hid  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
creating  a  Canadian  national  spirit,  and  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Agreement  she  had  herself  to  blame.  But  a  new  and 
better  spirit  has  come  ;  the  United  States  took  the  rejection 
of  Reciprocity,  as  she  ^ook  the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries, 
in  a  far  better  spirit  than  we  took  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Agreement ;  by  so  doing  she  has  shown  that  she  is  now  a 
Krown-up  nation ;  it  remains  for  us  to  emulate  her. 

The  Leaon  ol  Canadian  Hi»Mry.-The  history  of  a  country 

is  never  finished,  especially  when  that  country  feels  the  blood 

run  so  strongly  in  her  veins  as  does  Canada.    In  making  that 

history  we  aU,  every  one  of  us,  whether  we  wiU  or  not,  take 

part     As  we  look  back  over  the  story  of  the  past,  so  rich  m 

'  heroic  deeds,  in  men  who  for  the  sake  of  Canada  loved  not  their 

Uves  unto  the  death,  we  may  well  say  like  the  prophet  of  old, 

"  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us !  "    There  are  blots  in 

the  story  to  which  no  true  patriot  will  try  to  close  his  eyes  ; 

but  after  looking  at  them  fairly,  we  may  still  say  that  our 

country  has  a  story  worthy  of  the  great  races  from  which  we 

are  proud  to  draw  our  birth,  and  that  she  mfty  justly  look 

forward  to  a  future  which  shall  not  only  make  her  iUustnous 

among  the  nations,  but  also  add  yet  further  honour  to  the 

motherlands. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

LITERATURE  AND  ART 

Ow  ImperfMt  OrigmaUty.-Though  her  intellectual  g^wth 
h«  been  steady.  Canada  is  stiU  too  young  to  have  a  gTat 

Ouef  T«  r**  "''■  ^«  ^"'y  «*°'^'  °*  Acadia  anTo 
Quebec  »  fuU  of  romance,  but  the  fight  with  nature  and  with 
the  savage  was  too  fierce  to  leave  time  for  literature.  Such 
^ducatoon  and  thought  as  existed  was  turned  by  the  Chu^h 
mto  rehg.ous  channels.  In  the  pioneer  days  of  Upper  (^S 
the  hard  realities  of  life  left  little  time  for  the'Txercr^^f 
a^afve  imagination.  I„  our  present  rush  of  prosperity,  few 
have  the  le^ure  to  stand  aside  and  think  deeply  orwha  wl 
^ally  means     A  p.at  literature  or  a  g,.at  art  i  the  p^dut 

too  young.  Hence  we  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our 
Jters  and  our  artists  have  been  content  to  repeat  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  to  use  the  methods  of  the  Engli^  and  EuroTan 
meters   that  their  thought  and  their  expression  .TZl 

VI ^     Z'^T  °'  '°""'  ^^  W-'^'d  '^it"  or  artist. 
The  P«.mi«e  far  the  Futare-Yet  there  is  no  reason  for 

m  poetry    have  prodflped  original  work.    These  are  Hali- 
burton  and  Drummond,  who  have  depicted  the  life  of  the  farm 

that  1      r      "",'  ''•"°'""'  ''"^"^y-  ""-^  »--  «how„  Z 
that  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred  and  envy,  are  the  same 

there  as  in  the  big  world  outside.    Others.  thTugh  thev  ^ave 

never  quite  shaken  off  their  models,  have  written  with  gruj 

and  beauty,  and  have  come  neai^st  to  greatness  wheL'^ey 

331  ' 
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have  drunk  deepest  of  Canadian  sources.  As  the  national  Ufe 
Tt  Canada  grows  in  richness  and  in  depth,  so  also  wUl  her 
literature. 

I,  FRENCH  WTERATOEB 
Betore  the  Coiiauest.-A  numher  of  the  early  explorew  and 
missionaries  have  left  us  stories  of  their  adventures.  Ether 
Jacques  Cartier  himslf.  or  one  of  his  companions  publ^hed 
descriptions  of  his  ..-oyages,  which  have  fre(^,ently  heen  re- 
S  d  Champlain  wrote  accounts  of  Us  different  journeys. 
S  of  the  Jnners  and  customs  of  the  Ind»ns_  Maro 
Lescarbot.  the  companion  of  Champlain  and  of  De  Poutnn- 
^urt,.  wrote  an  interestingHi.«<.r»o/^e.«fmn«,  based  party 

on  hi;  own  experiences,  and  partly  on  the  wntmgs  of  Cart,„ 
and  Champlain.  The  Jesuit  missionanes  sent  home  accounts 
rf  their  journeys  and  of  their  sufferings,  known  usuaUy  as 
ImZ'  uX  of  these  were  published  at  the  t.me^and 
nearly  all  of  them  have  since  been  "F-^^f '  *''°"8h  some  of 
"hem  are  «till  in  manuscript  at  Eome.  A  hghter  touch  u. 
given  in  the  Neu,  Voyages  in  North  Ameri^  of  the  Ba^nde 
Lhontan.  He  was  a  gay  young  soldier  who  came  to  Camda 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  tune  he 
^  in  garrison  at  MichiUmackinac.  and  gained  much  mforma- 
^from  the  co»re«r^de-6<».  and  the  Indians.    Unfortunately 

TVZry  were  amusing,  he  never  cared  whether  .t  was  true 
or  false,  and  though  his  travels  are  very  brightly  and  cleverly 
WttS  many  of  his  tales  about  the  people  of  the  colony  have 
w„  ^ved  to  be  untrue.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Father 
SeCx.  a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote  a  History  "/f-/--' 
which  is  based  on  a  very  great  deal  of  readmg  and  of  travel. 

Early  British  Riile.-All  these  books  and  many  others  were 
written  by  Frenchmen  and  published  in  Ranee  ;  at  the  time 
7the  British  conquest  Canada  was  without  a  P™tmg-press 
The  first  pre^  was  introduced  by  theNewKnglanders,  and  he 

Itenchs^nbegantomakeuseofit.    Tke  priesU  and  the 
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LtCnlZ,  1  .  ^  '"  ^^^  nineteenth  century  was  issued 
LtCamavm.  the  first  Canadian  newspaper  written  in  sC T 
Literature,  in  the  more  usual  sense  oft^e  ^".^  f^^f 
deve  op,  and  in  1839  I.rd  Durham  ^^it'^^^Zn- 
^Z  '  S:  ^^  °°  ^°'^  ^""^  "°  liter.tureT^'"'*  * 
En!n,       Tu  ""* '"'"  °^'*°  «""«  ''t  tJ>e  French  by  their 

Enghsh  neighbours,  and  it  roused  a  young  man  F  XcZn 
^^^teia^msU^ryofCaruula.    Ga^eauferWiftheS 

anad^ans  were  to  continue  to  beaseparatepeope'he™^ 
be  shown  how  great  had  been  the  de^  of  their  LSt 

consequenoe,allthehardshipsoftheearlydavsanth!«         . 
against  the  Indians  and  the'kglish.  .e^ZooX^Zfrn 

.t'^TZ"-  r  '*'•  "■^"  "■■■  "■*'•'■»••  ~ 

«»«*.  ~l  ^  »«.  U„  .*,„.,  fc'L.  flTiZ  te^S 
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in  >  way  which  make,  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  oentu^  liv« 
again.  Benjamin  Suite,  a  layman,  in  his  flwtory  o/ tte  JrenA 
Camdians,  has  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  struggle  and  the 
endurance  ol  the  common  people.  ^.  „ 

The  Litarazy  Oluhl.— Once  Garneau  had  shown  the  way, 
the  mitural  talent  of  the  French  for  literature  soon  found  vent. 
Groups  of  young  men  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  E.ver- 
begafto  come  together  to  read  U,  one  another  the  latest 
book  or  magazine  from  France.  From  this  they  went  on  to 
read  their  own  poems  and  essays,  and  to  publish  magazmee. 
Most  of  these  lived  but  a  short  time,  but  they  gave  to  the 
nrovince  a  Kterary  imipulse  which  has  never  died  away. 

CrtiM«ie.-The  first  French  Canadian  poet  of  importance 
was  Octave  Crfimazic,  whose  poems  were  published  between 
18S0  and  1860.  Ho  is  at  his  best  when  he  sings  of  the  dear 
ciuntry  which  his  ancestors  won  from  the  harsh  gods  of  river 
and  forest  and  mountain,  for  which  they  fought  against  the 
Indian  in  many  a  silent  foray  or  midnight  ambuscade,  which 
they  held  so  long  against  the  English,  and  which  they  yielded 
only  when  betrayed  by  a  coward  king  and  a  profligate  courL 
Too  often,  however,  he  is  overcome  by  his  models.  Thu. 
when  he  writes  a  poem  on  "  The  Thousand  Islands '  he  copies 
words  and  phrases  and  turns  of  expression  from  Victor  Hugo 
and  others  of  the  great  French  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth 

**^J*joie.-A  younger  friend  of  Cr^mazie  was  Gerin- 
Laioie  Hewrotehi8tory,noveU.andpoetry.  His  most  famous 
poem  is  "  Un  Oanadien  errant "  ("  A  Wandering  Can«(han  ). 
It  tells  of  a  French  Canadian  wandering  in  the  Umted  States, 
feeling  that  he  is  a  double  exile,  far  from  his  loved  F»n««  >°d 
his  loved  Canada.  It  is  a  simple  and  as  human  as  Auld 
Lana  Syne  "  It  has  been  sung  in  every  comer  of  North 
America  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
it  has  been  hummed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  sung  by  Papal 
Zouaves  in  the  vast  square  in  front  of  St.  Peter's. 
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early  glories  oj  nI.  L„t    ^SftL^JeT  ""*'  °'  ^^^ 
Victor  Hugo.     Hi,  chief  woATiJC   i"  '"  ^'^'^  *" 

the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Rench  mother     aUT^?' 

interest  in  r.„o^-      u   !  **  ^'''*'''  ^''«".  ^e  toot  no 

interest  m  Unadian  history  and  very  Httle  in  relieion      Rnf 
always  thinking  about  one's  own  feelinmi.  ^  f 
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his  poor  brain  gave  way.    The  brightest  flower  of  French 
Canadian  poetry  was  cut  off  ere  it  had  fully  bloomed. 

The  HoTaL— The  first  novel  of  any  importance  by  a  French 
Canadian  was  Jean  Bivard,  in  which  Gerin-Ujoie  tells  of  the 
hardshipe  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  a  French  Canadian 
pioneer  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  Since  then  several  author. 
have  written  pleasant  sketches  of  such  local  scenes,  and  others, 
such  as  J.  Marmette,  have  produced  historical  novels,  dealmg 
with  the  Intcndant  Bigot  and  the  dpwnfaU  of  the  French 
regime.  But  in  this  branch  of  literature,  the  French  in  Canada 
have  not  as  yet  showi^  much  strength. 

n.  ENGLISH  PROSE 
Nora  Scotia.-  -Halifax  was  founded  in  1749,  and  in  1762 
was  issued  the  6rst  number  of  the  first  newspaper  in  what  is 
now  Canada-the  Halifax  GazeUt.  Four  years  later,  there 
issued  from  ito  office  a  Government  proclamation  offering  £28 
for  every  Micraac  scalp.  A  few  years  before  this  a  French 
priest  had  bought  eighteen  British  scalps  at  £4  apiece.  Such 
an  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  the  quiet  calm  of  a  hterary 

Ufe 

Hah^otton.— With  the  coming  of  the  Ixiyalists  and  of  the 
Scotch  immigrants,  political  Ufe  began  to  be  organised,  and 
education  t-i  spread.  Thus  while  in  Quebec  the  earhest 
literature  was  religious  or  legal,  in  Nova  Scotia  it  was  political. 
Many  pamphlets  were  published,  but  the  names  of  the» 
writers  need  not  be  given.  In  1829  the  publication  by  Joseph 
Howe  of  Thi  History  of  Nova  Scotia  by  T.  C.  Hahburton, 
joined  two  great  names.  Hahburton  was  of  Loyalist  stock. 
Hie  history  is  well  written  and  msy  still  be  read  with  interest. 
Though  it  was  badly  printed,  it  v.  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
little  province  that  so  big  a  book  of  such  a  character  was 

printed  at  all.  ,    ,  ^,    ^i    i      i. 

Sam  SUck  —In  1837  Haliburton  published  The  Clockmaker  ; 
cTheSayingaand  Doings  of  Sam  SliehofStickvUk.  Canadian 
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Uteratnre,  a.  we  have  wid.  bu  u.uaUy  imitated  Engliah  or 
fc-uropean  models,  but  The  Clochnaker  is  whoUy  original  fj,e 
fountmn-head  from  wbicb  baa  flowed  the  grfat  «C™  of 
American  dzalect  humour.  In  it  Sam  Slick,  a  shrewd  Yank  e 
pedlar  of  olooka,  discourses  to  his  friend  the  author,  in  his 
racy  Down- East  dialect,  on  all  subjecU  under  heavcn-politi- 
oal  social,  and  religious-especially  on  the  faults  and  failing* 

i!?\  "  ^*"""-  ^^^^'  ■"■""y-  ''"h  «  keen  eye  for  a 
good  horse  much  given  to  brag,  but  with  a  humorous  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  lack  of  veracity,  selling  his  clocks  by  a 
mmure  of  what  he  calls  "noh  sawder  and  human  natur'  " 
~  keen  on  a  bargain  that  he  will  make  a  bad  one  rather  than 

Tlt^T  •""".""  "**""'  '^^  ^'  "«"'«»  "''^''y»  ""•"« 
rlt  ?^"  Z:^  r'  *°  ''"'  ^8""  "!»■  H««burton  wrote 
many  other  books,  but  none  of  them  is  equal  to  The  Chct- 

De  liaie.~Between  1865  and  1880  James  De  Mill-  for 
many  years  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Dalhousie 
Umversity  wrote  novels  of  merit.  His  early  works  gave 
promise  of  real  originality;  but  his  later  stories,  though 
•musing  and  thnlhng  and  with  ingenious  plots,  are  imitations 
Of  the  melodramatic  English  school  of  Wilkie  Collins 

Uter  WriteB.-Nova  Scotia  still  carries  on  the  literary 
tradition.    In  science,  Canada  has  had  no  name  more  famo,« 

of  McG.ll  Umvcrsity,  but  bom  and  brc>ught  up  in  Pictou 
County  :  m  history  Sir  John  Bonrinot  ranks  high 

Canadiaa  aistorians.-In  Ontario  and  Quelle  the  study  of 
hjstory  has  long  beer,  puraued.    Over  sixty  years  ago  Robert 

?m  "t?  rK  f""?:^  "^  ^°"*^  ^""^  «P  '"  "'^  Union 
of  1841  John  Charles  Dent  is  the  author  of  The  Story  of  th>- 
Vpp,.r  Canadian  R^beUion,  Canada  since  the  Union  of  1841 

2  T^J  "Z^-  ^^i"""  '^'^^-  °'  ^*''^*-  ^  g'^«"  ^  th^ 
standard    boo^   on   Parliamentary   Government   in   Grea 
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Britain  and  in  her  colonies.  William  Kingsford  hai  written 
The  Biitory  of  Canada  from  tho  earliest  time  till  1841. 

Some  of  these  works,  while  of  real  merit,  must  now  be 
supplemented.  Of  late  years  the  Government  of  the  Dominion, 
and  those  of  several  of  the  Provinces,  have  made  Iarj;o  collec- 
tions of  documents  dealing  with  our  early  history.  In 
particular,  tho  Archives  Buildins  in  Ottawa  contains  nway 
thousands  of  volumes,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  original 
documents,  in  others  of  carefully  made  copies  of  paperj,  of 
which  the  originals  are  in  Great  Britain  or  France.  From 
time  to  time,  too,  these  governments,  especially  those  of  the 
Dominion,  of  Ontario,  ttad  of  Quebec,  publish  printed  volimes 
containing  such  of  these  papers  as  are  thought  to  be  of  most 
value  to  the  historian. 

Nearly  all  the  books  mentioned  deal  with  the  histiry  of 
our  own  country.  Some  of  them  have  the  defect  of  appear- 
ing to  think  of  Canada  as  if  there  were  no  great  world  outside 
.  by  the  ideas  and  actions  of  which  she  had  been  constantly 
influenced.  Of  histories  written  by  Canadians,  but  dealing 
with  topics  of  wider  interest,  the  best  known  are  Todl's  two 
books,  already  spoken  of,  and  A  Hiatory  of  Cavalry,  by  Colonel 
G.  T.  Denison,  of  Toronto,  which  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  standard  work  on  this  subject.  It  won  from  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  the  first  prize  in  an  open  competition,  and 
has  been  translated  into  numerous  foreign  languages. 

No  branch  of  the  literary  art  is  more  vigorous  in  Ontario 
to-day  than  the  study  and  the  writing  of  history.  It  is 
pursued  by  a  provincial  society,  and  by  a  number  of  county 
and  city  societies.  The  names  of  living  writers  of  merit  axe  too 
nnmerous  to  mention.  Some  of  them  have  endeavour  d  to 
deal  with  the  whole  sweep  of  Canadian  history,  while  o  hers 
have  occupied  a  more  limited  field,  and  have  dealt  with  such 
subjects  as  the  struggles  of  the  early  pioneers,  with  bio- 
graphy of  some  famous  man,  or  with  the  annals  of  a  single 
county. 
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Goldwia  Smith.-Over  forty  years  ago  •  great  Oxford 
professor  came  out  to  Uve  in  Toronto.  From  that  day  tiU 
his  death  in  1910  he  published  histories,  magazine  articles,  and 
essays  on  Canada,  her  history,  and  her  destiny.  AU  of  them 
are  written  in  a  wonderful  style,  clear  as  crvstal,  fuU  of  in- 
teres^mg  allusions  and  epigrams.  Unfortunately  be  had  made 
up  his  mind  on  all  things  Canadian  before  he  come  out  from 
England,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  really  count 
iiim  as  a  Canadian  writer. 

mot  mcharflioil.-In  fiction  the  first  considerable  name  is 
that  of  Major  John  Richardson,  bom  at  Queonston.  on 
the  Niagara  River,  in  1796.  His  best  novel  U  Wacousta  a 
stirring  tale  of  Pontiao'a  war,  modeUed  on  the  writings  of 
Femmore  Coopsr. 

/r»^*«~^*"  °"  ^''"'°'  ^''y-  *•'  N'oe*™.  published 
3  As  CoUen  Dog,  a  Ule  of  the  days  of  the  Intcndant  Bigot 
It  u  modelled  on  the  stories  of  French  history  written  by 
Dumas,  and  is  full  of  lovely  ladies  in  distress,  cruel  villains 
•nd  virtuous  heroes.  But  Kirby  knew  well  the  French 
Canadian  peasant,  and  when  he  leaves  his  poisoners  and  his 
conspirators  and  tells  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ferryman 
and  his  wife,  or  of  the  revels  of  the  travelling  notary,  then  he 
draws  from  life,  and  with  great  delicacy  and  skill. 

Sir  GUbert  Parker.-In  more  recent  times  we  have  had  many 
novehsts  of  whom  the  best  known  is  probably  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  bom  near  BeUeville.  He  has  written  tales  of  the 
westem  plains,  such  as  Pierre  and  his  P  jpU  ;  historical  novels 
•uoh  as  TheSeaU  of  the  Mighty:  andst«riesof  Lower  Canadian 
life,  such  as  The  Sight  of  Way.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  the 
dramatic,  and  a  grip  of  the  dramatic  sides  of  character  Few 
who  have  read  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  can  forget  Doltaire,  the 
6ool,  oymcal  viUain  who  dies  so  bravely ;  or  the  scene  where  the 
mad  Mathilde  suddenly  curses  Fracjois  Bigot,  her  betrayer 

Wert  andBast-The  Rev.  Charles  Gorden,  who  writes  mile, 
the  name  of  "  Ralph  Connor,"  has  published  a  series  of  sketche. 
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of  life  in  the  mining  towns  and  ranches  among  the  foothiOa 
of  the  Rocki..^.  Emcit  Tbompeon-Seton  in  Wild  AnimaU  I 
Aave  /Cnow*,  lAvu  of  (kt  Hunted,  and  other  limilar  itoriea, 
hai  opened  np  a  new  rein  in  literattue.  The  lame  vein  ha* 
been  worked  with  aknoit  equal  ikill  by  Charles  O.  D.  Bobertn. 
Thompnon-Seton  dcala  mainly  with  animals  of  the  western 
pUins  and  moimtains,  Roberts  with  those  of  the  woods  and 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick.  At  their  best  both  show  a  love  of 
animals,  a  knowledge  of  their  habits,  a  delicate  imagination, 
and  a  mastery  of  nervous  English,  which  are  worthy  of  very 
high  praise. 

m.  HNOUSH  POETRY 

TIm  Mew  BnaniUk  SehooL— In  poetry,  alike  in  Tolume  and 
in  merit,  the  New  Brunswick  school  must  be  given  the  palm. 
Of  this  school,  C!harles  O.  D.  Roberts  and  his  cousin  Bliss 
Carman  arts  the  chief.  Both  of  them  have  gone  to  live  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  easier  for  a  poet  to  make  a  living, 
but  both  are  still  Canadians,  and  often  turn  their  thoughts  to 
Canadian  themes.  Both  have  drawn  their  truest  inspiration 
from  the  forests  and  the  marshes  of  Acadia.  Thus,  when 
Roberts  writes  an  ode  in  honour  of  Shelley,  he  recalls  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  over  the  long  marshes  of  Tantramar : 

Tou  kiunr  how  I  hkm  loved  700,  how  my  dmnns 
Go  forth  to  70a  with  longing,  though  the  yeata 
Thftt  turn  not  b«k  lihe  your  nturning  itreoas 
And  fmis  would  miit  t^io  memory  with  taftig^ 
Though  the  inexormble  yowe  deny 
Uy  feet  tlie  fellowahip  of  your  deep  grsM. 

Oharlw  0.  D.  Bobertg. — Roberts  began  to  write  poetry  when 
very  young,  and  in  Orion,  written  when  he  was  only  eighteen, 
and  in  Aetaeon,  written  three  yean  later,  he  produced  classical 
Idylls  not  unworthy  of  Tennyson.  Seldom  have  the  works' 
of  a  yonng  man  shown  such  command  of  language,  such  dignity 
asd  rfstraint  of  thought  and  style.  Since  then  he  has  rangf  fl 
over  the  whole  field  of  song,  has  written  sonnets  of  rustic  life 
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•Imort  w  good  ..  Word.worth'.,  baUad.  »lmo.t  m  rtirring  m 
JUpang  .,  love-songs  almost  as  musical  as  Swinburne's  He 
i>  a  true  poet,  but  with  all  his  groce  and  delicacy  he  has  never 
qoite  shaken  off  the  influence  of  the  groat  masters,  or  created 
•^new  Canadua  f    ,n  oj  expression  for  his  poems  of  Canadian 

Bto  Otimim  -n  .,  0,v,m;,  has  also  drunk  deep  of  Ac*, 
dlan  fount.      Me  ,  ,i .    .  th   j,,.-    f  the  open  ro«l.  of  how  the 

aunhghtam- i>.,.  «lmln.„'..-:,i;.,  ,,„ 

Fron.  rtrnle.l  >  t.;,.,  •,  u«ppl«d  nruin 
rrou  I'u.r.Vi  glory  to  acarlot  pomp. 

At  time,  he  tn,:li«  u,  witi.  the  lyric  cry  of  regret  over  irny 
parable  Iom  : 

Whe;r  "S't  gtyf  oTPf  the  bill. 
And  dawn  comu  down  the  dtls. 
If  •  ah  for  the  wild  nrMt  will 
That  shall  no  mon  pnvmil. 

He  has  beauty  of  expression  and  at  times  real  rapture  of 

"°??ou  n  "*  '"*''  ^^^  '*'"*y  •"«*  t*"  ™P"'«'  ""  reminis- 
cent of  Shelley,  with  at  times  a  touch  of  Swinburne  Of  him 
too,  we  muM  Miy  that  he  has  never  wholly  shaken  off  hiii 
mode]B,  never  soared  freely  on  pinion,  of  hi.  own. 

He«»jM».— The  earliest  Lower  Canadian  poet  to  achieve 
fame  was  Charles  Heavysege,  who  was  born  in  England  and 
came  m  middle  life  to  Montreal.  Here  he  wrote  a  .eric,  of 
dramas  in  blank  verse,  of  which  Saul  is  the  best  known  He 
m^eUed  his  .tyle  on  that  of  Milton,  but  was  not  .uccessful 
and  his  poems  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Campbell.  Hair,  L«inpmaa,-Since  then  Ontario  and  Quobao 
hftve  had  many  poets.  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  Charles 
M«ir.  and  Archibald  Lampman  have  written  beautiful  poetry 
m  praiTO  of  nature.  Mair  and  Campbell  have  also  written 
dramas  m  blank  verse.  Ttcumseh.  by  Mair,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Me  and  death  of  the  great  Indian  chief  who  fell  at  Moravian- 
town.    Campbell,  in  Mordred,  ha.  gone,  back,  Uke  TennyBon. 
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to  the  itory  of  Kin^  Art  hur.  He  has  also  written  many  poema 
dealing  with  human  thought  and  emotion.  Of  these  The 
Mother  is  the  most  celebrated.  Many  other  poets  might  be 
named,  such  as  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  Pauline  Johnson, 
Agnes  M.  Machar,  Alexander  Jlaclachlan,  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott,  Frederick  George  Scott.  All  of  them  have  written 
thoughtful  and  artistic  verse,  but  all  of  them  recall  some 
English  singer  too  directly  to  be  called  original  or  great.  Here 
is  the  opening  of  Lampman's  "  Ode  to  June  "  : 

Long,  long  ago,  it  seems,  this  siunmer  mom 
Thst  pftle.browed  April  passed  with  pensive  tread 
Through  the  frore  wo^s,  and  from  its  frost-hound  bed 
Woke  the  arbutus  with  her  silver  horn  ; 
And  now  Hay,  too,  n  fled. 

The  flower-crowned  month,  the  merry  laoghiag  Hay 
With  rosy  feet  and  Angers  dewy.wet. 
Leaving  the  woods  and  all  cool  gardens  gay 
With  tulips  fin-.Hhe  scented  violet. 

Ck>ne  are  the  wind-flower  and  the  adder-tonguA 

And  the  sad  drooping  bellwort,  and  no  more 

The  snowy  trilliums  crowd  the  forest's  floor ; 

The  purpling  grasses  are  no  longer  young,  .  •  •  • 

The  flowers  are  the  flowers  of  Canada,  the  observation  is 
true  and  deUcate  ;  but  the  hushed  melancholy  of  the  verse 
and  of  th?  thought,  and  such  devices  as  the  use  of  compound 
epithets  are  taken  from  Keats. 

Storice. — 'R.  W.  Service,  in  Songs  of  a  Sourdough,  Ballads 
of  a  Cheeehaho,  etc.,  has  written  of  the  Yukon.  He  knows 
the  Yukon  well ;  he  has  seen  the  Northern  Lights  flash  red 
and  purple  and  gold  amid  the  eternal  hills ;  he  knows  the 
human  love  and  sorrow  and  envy  in  the  heart  of  the  pioneer 
and  the  prospector ;  but  when  he  comes  to  tell  of  it,  he 
copies  all  the  methods  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  instead  of 
finding  a  new  one  of  bis  own. 

Itosiniliond. — One  original  poet  we  have  had  whose  verse  is 
worthy  Ut  be  placed  beside  the  prose  of  Halibnrton.    This  ia 
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^.W.  H.  Drummond.  of  Montreal.   In  The  Habitant.  Johnny 

lat!T  1.        u'''°u^''^"*-   ^*  ^"  "  '""y  -Jiffi^'t  thing  to 
mistakes  ;  but  his  art  is  so  delicate  that  he  has  accomplished 
in  which  he  generously  applies  to  Drummond  the  wordsin 
f!uot       H  T"."""". """  *P°''^"  "^^  ''y  '''^  AmericanTon^ 
He  says  :    'Whether  Dr.  Drummond  brings  before  us  the  joUy 
farmer  proud  of  his  land  or  of  his  grown-up  daughters  the  old 
««mt^-side  doctor  with  his  countless  goo'd  deT^  t";  y Lng 
over  dreaming  in  the  moonlight,  the  old  man  recalling  the 
longsuccessionof  bygone  memories,  the  village  stor^teZ  Jhe 
hunter  from  the  west,  or  the  Canadian  in  ef  ile  in^bosl  iZ 
Bomids  ever  the  faint  peal  of  the  bells  of  his  village     XtW 
his  tale  be  comic  or  pathetic,  the  note  i,  always  tr™   the 
quomtness  never  becomes  childish  or  burlesque  "    Sis  is 
high  praise,  but  not  a  whit  higher  than  was  deserved 

in^^^M  M'*^^°^°"y°'^^^P°«*«•th<'mo8t■p„,mis- 
ng  ^  Mi^  Marjorie  Pickthall,  of  Toronto.  She  has  tW^ 
Faculty  of  smgmg  a  song  shot  through  with  frequent  remind 

six  "°";',*'^  ""^r  ^"^  ^''°"''  --  °'  miioZZ 

~VJt  T  "'*  *'"'  ^""^  'y^'"  "°*«  °*  ^-^H  forth 
uncontrollably.    Here  is  a  verse  from  "'  Dawn  " 

O  keep  the  worM  for  ever  at  the  dawn 
Yet,  kjeping  m,  let  nothing  lifelee.  ,eem. 

But  hushed  ae  if  the  miracle  of  mom 
Were  trembling  in  its  dream. 

Some  .hadowy  moth  may  paw  with  downy  flight 

Ana  fad>  oefore  the  .ight,  " 

WhUe  in  the  unlightened  darknem  of  the  waU 

Thechirpmgprio.etBcallj 

Prom  foreat  pool,  where  fragrant  liliea  are 

A  brsath  shall  paaa  afar 

And  oet  the oietted  pine  shall  bang  one stw. 
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IV.  MUSIC 

In  QmbM. — ^Music  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Its  two  chipf  forms  have  been  the  stately  music 
of  tlie  Church,  and  the  singing  of  the  dainty  chafttona,  or  folk- 
songs. These  arc  sung  alike  by  children  and  parents,'  by 
farmers  and  voyageura  and  lumbermen.  They  inspired  one 
of  the  chief  singers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Madame  Albani- 
Gye,  who  was  bom  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  who  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  so  sing  to  great  audiences  the  songs  of  her  child- 
hood. Many  of  these  dumaoTU  were  brought  over  from  old 
France  by  the  early  seltlers,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  them,  "  O  Canada,"  which  bids  fair  to  become  our  second 
National  Anthem,  was  written  by  Judge  Routhier,  of  Quebec, 
aiid  set  to  music  by  M.  Lavall6e. 

In  theOtllM  Ptovinow. — In  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion 
music  is  well  taught,  but  in  no  other  province  is  it  so  spon- 
taneous as  in  Quebec.  Toronto  possesses  an  orchestra  and 
splendid  choirs,  and  all  Canadians  join  together  in  singing 
"  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  of  which  the  words  and  the  music 
were  written  bj-  the  late  Alexander  Muir,  a  Toronto  school 
teacher. 

V.  ART 

In  Quebec. — Champlain  illustrated  his  books  with  quaint 
drawings,  and  the  Jesuits  painted  for  the  edification  of  the 
Indians  many  pictures  of  the  torments  of  the  lost,  and  the  bliss 
of  the  saved.  Siuee  then,  in  Lower  Canada,  art  Las  taken  the 
form  chiefly  of  portrait-painting,  the  reproduction  of  European 
masterpieces  to  serve  as  altar-pieces  in  the  jhurches,  and 
sculpture.  Of  late  years  several  French  Canadian  sculptors 
have  won  fame  in  the  studios  of  Paris.  Of  these  the  chief  is 
Philippe  Hebcrt,  who  has  adorned  the  Parliament  Buildings 
at  Quebec  with  figures,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  of  the  chief 
characters  of  Canadian  history.  Even  more  stately  is  his 
■tatue  of  Maisonneuve,  which  adorns  the  Place  d'Armes  at 
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Montreal.    But  p^hape  the  finest  statue  in  Canada  is  not  bvl 

S";t'rxr:^  ,':^-■~ 
rtnl  Kane.  -Many  celebrated  British  and  Euron-an  «rf  ;.t 

was  raul  Kane.    He  was  bom  at  Yorlc  ,  low  Tornnf^i  „*  r  ■  i. 

iUrrV"  ''-  "'~*'^  -"^-^-  ""  t^e^^e  oS 
little  village  he  came  much  in  contact  with  Indiana  «  n,I  t  !,„  l 
he  afte^wa.^,  studied  in  Europe,  it  waltX^d  o'thoS 
of  the  Indian  that  his  genius  turned.  He  wandered  far  wej 
and  was  commissioned  by  Sir  George  Simpson  to  paint  a  sIrS 
of  pictures  representing  the  manners  and  c  Joms  o  he 
Indians  of  the  plains.  Many  of  these  remain,  and^p^dl 
with  fidel^y  and  vigour  the  wild  days  now  passed  away 

Darnel  Fowler.-The  next  Camtdian  artist  to  deserfmen 
tion  was  Daniel  Fowler,  an  Englishman,  who  was  comrUedt 

orAmlT;'r'°r'^^^''^°'''^''^'"*''-  HebecamTf!™^ 
on  Amherst  Island  near  Kingston,  and  for  fourteen  yearsTd 
not  touch  a  brush.  Then  he  took  up  his  art  again  Tnd  pt^ 
du^d  a  series  of  landscapes  of  gr.at  skill  and  bfauty        ^ 

Walker.  Homer  Watson.  Beii-Of  later  painters  the  most 
successful  have  been  those  who  have  drawn'^herLlTon 
from  Canadian  landscape  and  the  simple  life  of  theXa,  a" 

nobitant  lue.  Whether  he  paints  a  sheep-washing  in  a  shadv 
pool,orastu«lyfarmerfelhngatree,hisworkisevertLuS 
Homer  Watson  depicts  "  pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beam!^'" 

T^vfu-       ^    Fo'^closure  of  the  Mortgage,"  but  he  has 
devoted  him.^!f  mainly  to  mural  decoration  fnd  has  e^Zi 
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many  Canadian  hom?swith  lands  capes  of  toft  blues  and  green* 
bathed  in  a  dreamy  light. 

Art  Solioob  and  SocietiM. — Upper  Canada  College  had  • 
drawing  master  almost  from  it  foundation,  and  as  early  as 
1834  an  exhibition  of  paintings  was  held  in  Toronto.  The 
organization  of  Art  in  Ontario,  however,  really  dates  from  1872, 
when  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  was  founded .  It  ha«  ever 
since  held  exhibitions  and  done  much  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  art.  In  1912,  the  school  which  had  been  attached  to  it 
became  the  Ontario  College  of  Art',  to  the  support  of  which 
the  Ontario  Govemmen,t  now  contributes .  In  1 879,  encouraged 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  this  Society  was  widened  into  the 
Eoyal  Canadian  Academy.  This  body  has  gathered  a  fine 
ooUfCtion  of  paintings  in  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa. 
Its  first  president  was  L.  R.  O'Brien,  whose  landscapes  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains  are  famous.  He  was  succeeded  by  Otto 
Jacobi,  who  had  had  a  long  and  honourable  career  in  Montreal. 
Then  came  Robert  Harris,  whose  best  known  work  is  a  group 
representing  "  The  Fathers  of  Confederation,"  followed  in  turn 
by  G.  A.  Reid,  and  William  Brymner. 

Scnlptnre.— Under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton  McCarthy  and 
Walter  S.  Allward  this  art  has  reached  a  high  level  of  merit  in 
Ontario,  and  there  are  a  number  of  younger  sculptors  producing 
work  of  very  considerable  promise.  Overlooking  the  Niagara 
River  is  the  splendid  monument  to  Si-  Isaac  Brook,  unveiled 
in  1840,  psrhaps  the  most  striking  spscimen  of  the  sculptor's 
art  in  the  province. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

GOVERNMENT 
L  MUNICIPAL 

Origin  of  G<««,«,«at.-^"No„e  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and 
no  man  d.eth  to  himself,"  .ay«  St.  Paul.    I„  everythl  we 

the  W  1  r"^  '"''"'•  '"'"8  ^^'P^''  -  hindered  by  them 
out   i  o  X.I'  °'  ""    "^^  ^"'^  '^-^  ^^"'"  -h°  wen 

who  oI?.H  ?  T"'"  "^  '"*°  ^"^'^^  «"*^"°  t°  ^^'ke  a  living 
who  could  look  ,n  any  direction  and  see  nothing  but  I Z' 
or  sky-hne.  was  yet  dependent  on  the  actions  of  ofhers  some 
J  them  hundreds  of  miles  away.     Even  if  at  first  the  pioZ 

d L  riot  r  H  T  ""'^  ''"'^"  «°°''  ^"""'^  h*™  into  the 
tCn  '^  *'"-^  ^'^  '"•'«^"  «™i°g  -hich  concern 

Br  tth  coTonr"""-  u  ^^^  "'^  °'  British  descent,  or  T. 
Br  t.«h  colony,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  gather  together 

IZZ'y'"'^  ''"'  representatives  to  di^uss  and  decide 
upon  and  adm.mster  these  common  affairs.  Some  of  th"t 
affairs  requ.i.  the  spending  of  money,  and  all  the  settle™ 
1"  m  tteTr  '°  "'"'  '"''''"  ""'  *"  ^^y  "  contribution 

=ejrs:t^^^ 

w?Ze  seen  ho      .t""'  '  '"'"     '"  ''''  P^"--  -^hapte™ 

we  have  seen  how  these  various  governing  bodies  grew  np 

347  or 
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in  Can»la,  and  how  more  and  more  of  the  people  of  the 
country  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  To-day  every  Canadian  finds  himself 
controlled  by  various  governing  bodies.  In  a  sense,  he  is 
subject  to  them,  because  they  administer  laws  which  he  must 
obey.  In  another  sense,  they  are  his  servants,  because  they 
are  elected  by,  and  can  be  dismissed  by,  the  majority  of  the 
people,  of  whom  he  is  one.  Let  us  see  what  these  governing 
bodies  are,  how  thoy  are  composed,  and  what  are  their  powers. 

Maniciiwl  DiniioiH.— The  whole  of  Canada,  save  for  a  few 
outlying  frontier  districts,  has  some  kind  of  local,  or  as  it  is 
called,  municipal,  organization  for  doing  certain  things  which 
are  of  purely  local  interest.  In  the  earlier  stages,  this 
organization  may  be  merely  a  local  improvement  district 
with  power  to  raise  and  spend  money  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  roads.  Later,  a  rural  municipality,  usually  known  aa 
a  township,  is  formed  with  power  to  raise  money  for  other 
purposes  and  to  make  bylaws  on  certain  subject*  which  bsve 
foree  within  the  municipality.  After  a  number  of  people 
begin  to  live  together  on  a  comparatively  small  area,  they 
may  be  "  incorporated  "  into  a  village  with  powers  of  making 
bylaws  and  raising  money  which  are,  of  course,  necessarily 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  a  rural  municipality.  As 
the  village  increases  in  population,  it  may  be  made  into  a 
town  and  if  the  town  gets  big  enough  it  may  become  a  city. 
Towns  have  wider  powers  tlian  villages  and  cities  wider  powerb 
still.  In  some  of  the  Western  provinces,  there  is  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Government,  who  is  called  Minister  of 
Municipal  affairs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  the  general 
municipal  administration  and  to  advise  and  direct  the  men  in 
each  municipality  charged  with  its  government. 

Oovetnment  by  Council. — Every  municipality  has  a  council, 
composed  of  members  who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  aiij 
most  raunieipalilii.-B  also  elect  an  oificer  to  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  council.     The  presiding  officer  is  called  a  reeve  in  rural 
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they  are  aJJ  eieot^d  h^tTtheS^y^T^'  '"'  """^  «"^- 

«*rm,  and  nothing  couldVot-.^u""'  ""  "'"l  Saxon 
British  descent  aitooi:':'^,^^'^'^-^-  "«  P-P'o  of 
rural  municipahty  and  hi,  four  ,n  n  *"'  **'**  '''^  '««^e  °f  » 
o^the  -Reeve  Ld  the  F^S"  "rrH"^ '"""'''"^ 
affairs  of  the  English  villages  in  the  d.,"^""™"'^'"^^  ''"' 

City  OoTCmnimt  by  oZmJ."  ^'  °'  '^"g  Alfred. 

-  dealt  With  inSe^aSr^wS''  T  ^"^  """«'  *» 
special  knowledge,  a  mtZ°7  "'"^  '°  "''^^  '"volve 

dition  to  the  c«,  office"  L*oZ"'  ^^  °'  """"S'  '"  -^- 
"oont«,lle„,"  sometimes  elted?^!"  '  commissioner."  or 
^eee  are  men  who  devote  he  Sote  of  thrr"  ''P^'"*^^- 
admmistration  and  are  sunno^Z*   t  ""  '""^  *°  *'«'  "i^io 

for  the  sp3ciai  work  of  wwKe^  k'  'r'"'  ^»a«fic«tions 
cities  the  commission  JmttLr?  't  "''"«^-  ^  -- 
council  and  have  as  a  body  spS  1^ '"'^'^P^"d-t'y  of  the 
cty  government,  such  as  fhe  ^mn  ""  '"'"''"e  t°  '^^^ 

other  officials  and  the  o^e^h?'^  """""^  ""'^  '"«'"'^'''  of 
by  the  council.  "^'«''*  °^  expenditures  authorized 

Method  ol  ESectinn     in. 
-iKagos  are  c>e.:SZ7^rZTn  .11^%"'^-  --^ 
comes,    usually  at  the  end  of  Z"  L"'  ^°'  "^'"ction 

council  gives  notice,  and  a  publ.t  ^"*''  '''"  "'"''  °'  "»c 
•meeting  quahfied  citi^n,  a"  1  ""«  " '''■■'^-  '^"*'« 
r-itions.  Aweekla^ra^rtirstrd'  U  T  ^''^°'" 
7»  .W  .„.  „  ,^uT^°"Jr'  """^  .i«l«l.    U 
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known  as  ballots.  Each  voter  is  given  one  ballot  by  the  deputy 
returning  officer.  On  this  he  marks  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  and  places  it  in  a 
special  box,  to  which  the  deputy  returning  officer  alon?  has 
the  key.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  deputy  returning  officers, 
count  the  ballots,  and  send  in  the  result  to  the  clerk  ol  the 
municipality,  who  is  considered  the  returning  officer,  and  he 
makes  known  the  result.  If  there  is  any  dispute,  a  recount 
may  be  made  by  the  judge  of  the  County  or  District  Court. 

QnaliflcatioiU  ot  Voten. — All  men,  unmarried  women,  and 
widows,  who  are  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  twen«\-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind,  are  entitkd  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections  if  they  possess  a  certain  small  amount  of 
propi-rly,  or  are  in  receipt  of  a  certain  income.  A  "  farmer's 
son,"  that  is,  a  son  who  resides  with  his  father  or  mother 
on  a  farm,  may  vote  even  if  he  has  not  the  prop;.'rty  or  income, 
if  the  farm  is  of  sufficient  value  to  provide  an  amount  of 
qualification  for  both  the  t^ther^  or  mother  and  himself. 

Qualifications  ol  CoimciBoi»>  No  person  may  be  eL-cted 
reeve,  mayor,  councillor  or  aKVrman,  unless  hn  is  a  subject 
of  the  British  Crown,  a  resident  in  the  municipality  or  within 
two  miles  of  it,  at  least  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  the 
possessor,  either  by  freehold  or  leasehold,  of  m  certain  small 
amount  of  property.  Various  classes  of  persons  may  not 
be  elected  to  office.  Among  these  are  judges,  police  magis- 
trates, innkeepers,  and  saloon-keepers.  No  person  having 
business  dealings  with  the  council  may  be  a  member  of  it, 
and  no  councillor  is  allowed  to  have  any  business  dealings 
with  the  council.  In  almost  all  the  township,  village  and 
county  councils,  the  members  give  their  services  free,  though 
they  may,  and  usually  do,  have  their  travelling  expenses 
paid.  In  towns  and  cities  the  councillors  and  aldermen 
usually  serve  free,  but  the  mayor  and  commissioners  are  given 
a  small  salary  ;  in  one  or  two  cities  the  aldermen,  too,  are 
paid  a  small  sura.     But  in  general,  it  is  felt  wiser  that  members 
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of  the  council  should  be  choecn  from  those  who  are  willing  to 
■erve  for  love  of  the  city  or  township  in  which  they  live.  It 
would  be  a  great  calamity  if  membership  of  a  council  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  trade. 

fPowen.— What  are  the  powets  of  these  councils  '  In 
general,  we  miiy  say  that  councils  have  to  do  with  most  of  the 
Z  matters  whichconccm  oui  evcrydny  life  as  citizens.  They 
^  appoint,  control  and  dismiss  a  very  large  number  of  officials, 
such  as  pound  keepers,  road  surveyers,  road  commissioners, 
cit^  tnginccrs,  assessors,  etc.  They  have  th?  care  of  the  poor, 
and  must  provide  hopies  or  industrial  farms  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  the  townships,  villages  and  counties  they  control 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  the  roads.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  their  powers  are  larger.  They  control  the  laying  out 
of  new  streets  and  parks  and  the  keeping  up  of  those  in 
existence,  they  make  rules  governing  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  providing  of  a  fire  service.  They  arrange  for  the 
drainage  of  the  city,  its  water  supply,  its  heat  and  light. 
They  have  power  to  maka  agreements  regulating  the  laying 
of  tramways,  and  the  entrance  of  railways  into  the  city. 
Thus  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  city  ugly  or 
beautiful,  clean  or  unclean,  healthy  or  unhealthy.  In  the 
year  1912  the  income  of  Winnipeg  was  $3,543,286  and  other 
cities  expended  still  larger  amounts. 

AdminiBltation  ol  Justice.— One  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  any  community  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed 
and  that  justice  is  well  administered.  Few  of  us  think,  as 
we  walk  down  town,  or  stroll  along  a  country  road  in  the 
evening,  how  risky  it  once  was  to  do  such  a  thing.  In  early 
days  the  protection  of  life  and  property  was  indeed  the  chief 
function  of  government,  and  one  which  the  "  Eeeve  and  the 
Four  Men  "  found  it  very  difficult  to  perform.  With  the 
advance  of  civilization,  the  functions  of  the  municipality 
have  increased,  but  the  maint<rnance  of  jnstice  is  stiU  a  very 
real  part  of  them.    In  most  towns  and  cities  this  duty  is 
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three  Prairie  provinces,  but  has  not  been  found  popular,  or 
easy  to  collect  fairly,  and  so  has  largely  been  abandoned. 
In  place  of  it  is  a  business  tax  which  is  paid  by  the  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  villages,  towns  and  cities,  into 
the  details  of  which  we  need  not  go. 

The  tax  is  usually  estimated  at  so  many  mills  on  the  dollar. 
A  mill  is  an  imaginary  coin,  worth  one  tenth  of  a  cent.  Thus, 
if  the  tax  rate  in  a  municipality  be  ten  mills  on  the  dollar, 
propsrty  worth  $1000  a  year  would  pay  a  yearly  tax  of 
110. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  taxes  are  not  money 
wn  wg;ully  taken  from  us,  but  simply  our  just  contribution 
to  the  upkeep  of  public  services  in  which  we  all  have  an  in- 
terest. Thus,  while  we  must  all  be  careful  to  elect  honest 
and  economical  councillors,  we  mu.st  not  grudge  them  money 
enough  to  make  our  city  or  county  healthy  and  beautiful. 

Exemptions. — From  this  municipal  taxation  many  ex- 
emptions are  given.  Of  these  the  chief  are  (a)  No  tax  is 
levied  by  the  municipality  on  its  own  property,  such  as  parks, 
<;ity  or  county  buildings  ;  or  on  that  of  the  Crown,  such  as 
TKist-offices,  custom  houses,  armouries,  etc. ;  (6)  No  tax  is 
collected  upon  the  buildings  of  churches,  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  nor  in  general  from  any  religious, 
educational,  or  charitable  society. 

Poll  Tax. — In  order  that  no  one  may  be  wholly  exempt,  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  every  man  between  twenty-one  and 
sixty  who  pays  no  other  tax  pays  a  poll  or  head  tax  of  one 
dollor  a  year. 

Hunicipal  Debts. — A  city  often  has  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  carry  out  some  work  which  demands  a  larger  sum 
than  can  be  raised  by  immediate  taxation.  In  the  earlier 
days,  many  of  the  municipalities  borrowed  so  much  that  they 
could  not  pay  the  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  principal.  In 
consequence  the  provinces  have  now  passed  laws  restricting 
the  amount  which  a  municipality  may  borrow.  Even  so, 
■Qinc  of  the  municipaUties  have  large  debts.    That  of  Winnipeg 
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in  1912  was  over  J30,000,000,  the  interest  on  which  has  to 
be  paid  o-.it  of  the  yearly  taxes. 

Honey  By-laws.— The  councils  are  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  they  hold  their  power  from  the  people.  Not  only  are 
they  elected  for  short  periods,  but  they  cannot  of  their  own 
authority  commit  the  people  to  any  large  new  expense. 
With  certain  small  exceptions,  any  by-law  whicli  involves 
the  spending  of  money  beyond  the  normal  revenue  of  the 
municipality,  must  be  voted  on  by  those  persons  owning 
property  to  a  certain  amount,  and  the  money  is  spent  only 
if  the  by-law  is  passed  by  a  majority  of  such  persons. 

Lack  ol  Continuity.— Although  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  man  should  not  be  re-elected  as  long  as  he  proves 
satisfactory  there  is  a  wish  in  most  municipalities  to  "  pass 
the  honours  round."    Thus  while  aldermen  and  conncillore 
are  usually  re-elected  for  many  years,  it  is  rare  for  a  mayor, 
a  reeve,  or  a  warden  to  hold  oiBce  for  more  than  one  or  two 
years.    This  custom  trains  a  large  number  of  men  in  methods 
of  administration,  teaches  them  how  to  preside  at  a  meeting, 
etc.    But  it  has  the  very  bad  result  that  there  is  no  cod^ 
tinuity.     Just    when  a  mayor    or   reeve   has  learned    his 
business,  just  when  some  big  plan  which  he  is  carrying  out  is 
half  completed,  he  usually  has  to  give  up  his  place  to  another. 
Permanent  OfBciab. —However,  each  council  has  a  number 
of  officials,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  solicitor,  etc.,  who  are  not 
elected  but  appointed,  and  who  hold  their  positions  "for 
life  or  good  conduct."    The,se  carry  on  the  work  when  the 
council  is  not  meeting.    Though  they  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  council,  they  usually,  owing  to  the  length  of 
their  tenure  of  office,  know  more  about  administration  than 
do  the  councillors,  and  much  of  our  municipal  government  is 
really  carried  on  by  them. 

II.  PROVraciAL 

The  Provinces.— Every  Canadian  lives  a  wider  life  than  that 
of  a  member  of  a  municipahty.    He  is  also  a  citizen  ol  • 
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province,  and  the  municipality  has  such  powers  only  as  the 
province  chooses  to  give  it. 

Canada  consists  at  present  of  nine  provinces.  Of  these, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were 
united  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  British  North 
America  Act.  By  this  Act  power  was  given  to  the  Queen 
to  admit  into  the  new  Dominion  Prince  Edward  Island, 
British  Columbia  and  Newfoundland,  whenever  they  so  wished. 
Of  these  the  first  two  hive  since  been  admitted  by  what  is 
kno*n  as  an  Order  in  Council,  that  is,  by  an  order  of  ths 
Privy  Council  of  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  By  the 
same  Act,  Canada  was  also  allowed  to  take  over  "  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  North-Wcstern  Territory,"  on  arranging  proper 
terms.  This  she  did  in  1870.  Part  of  this  territory  she  made 
in  that  year  into  the  province  of  Manitoba  ;  in  1905  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  were  similarly  set  apart  out  of  it.  Thus 
some  of  our  provinces  owe  their  existence  to  Acts  of  the 
Parliament  and  Government  of  Great  Britain,  others  to 
Acts  of  our  own  Canadian  Parliament. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor. — A  province  has  a  more  com- 
plicated government  than  a  municipaUly.  At  its  head  is  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  represents  the  Crown.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  on  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  is  paid  by  the  Dominion.  His  powers  ar? 
really  the  same  over  the  province  as  are  those  of  the  Guvcrnor- 
General  over  the  Dominion,  and  can  be  better  discussed  when 
.  we  speak  of  the  latter  official. 

The  Legislative  Council. — Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
Legiijlative  Councils,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  advice  o*  his  ministers, 
and  hold  oflSce  for  life.    The  powers  of  this  correspond 

to  those  of  the  Senate  in  the  Dominion. 

When  Manitoba  became  a  province  in  1870  it  had  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  as  well  as  an  Assembly,  but  in  1876  this  wag 
.abolished  and  neither  Alberta  nor  Saskatchewan  when  they 
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became  provinces  in  1905  found  it  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  chamber,  the  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Assembly.— In  all  the  provinces  the  chief 
organ  of  government  is  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  people.  The  province  is  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  constituencies  as  equal  as  possible 
in  population,  each  of  which  elects  one  or  more  representatives. 
Most  of  the  cities  have  been  made  separate  constituencies, 
or  if  populous  enough,  are  divided  into  two  or  more.  The 
other  constituencies  are  arranged  to  follow  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  boundaries  of  the  counties. 

The   Legislative   Assembly  of  Manitoba  has  at  present 
forty-nine  members,  that  of  Saskatchewan  fifty-four  members, 
and  that  of  Alberta  fifty-six  members.     Of  recent  years  many 
cities  have  grown  very  rapidly,  but  the  number  of  their 
members  has  not  in  all  cases  been  increased  ;  thus  the  cities 
have  in  many  cases  fewer  representatives  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  the  rural  districts.    A  member  of  the 
Provincial  :     .  lament  must  be  of  the  male  sex,  over  twenty- 
one  years  oi  age,  a  British  subject,  and  a  resident  of  the 
province.     He  is  entitled  tn  place  after  his  name  the  letters 
M.P.P.  (Member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament).    In  provinces 
where  there  is  a  Legislative  Council,  its  members  are  entitled 
to  the  letters  M.L.C.  (Member  of  the  Legislative  Council), 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  called  either  M.P.P. 
or   M.L.A.    (Member  of   the   Legislative   Assembly).    The 
legislature  of  Ontario  may  not  sit  for  more  than  four  years 
without   a   general  election,    and   in  no   province   may  a 
period  of  five  years  be  exceeded.     The   members  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  are  elected  by  ballot  and  on  man- 
hood suffrage,  that  is,  every  male  British  subject  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind,  is  entiLled  to  one  vote. 
At  a  general  election  all  elections  are  held  on  the  same  day, 
except  in  the  outlying  districts  where  a  little  more  time 
is  allowed.     The  system  of  procedure  in   the  Provincial 
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Legislature  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons. 

Powen.— A  long  list  of  the  powers  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  provinces  is  given  in  the  British  North  America  Act. 
We  may  group  them  as  follows  : 

1.  The  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  province, 
except  as  regards  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.    2.  The 
raising  of  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  and  by  the  control  and 
sale  of  the  Crown  lands.    3.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  prisons,  reformatorits,  hospitals,  asylums,  etc. 
4.  The  building  and  subsidizing  of  railways  and  other  pubUo 
works  wholly  within  the  province.    5.  The  solemnization  of 
marriage.    6.  LaWs  relating  to  property  and  civil  rights 
within    the    province.    7.  Absolute    control    of    municipal 
institutions.    8.  The  incorporation  of  companies  with  pro- 
vincial objects.    9.  The  administration  of  justice  within  the 
province.    10.  The  control  of  education. 
Liet  us  examine  some  of  these  for  a  moment. 
The  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.— By  the  constitution 
of  the  i^rovince  we  mean  its  form  of  government.    So  far  the 
provincial  constitutions  have   proved  satisfactory,   except 
thp*  Nova  Scotia  has  tried  to  abolish  its  Legislative  ConncH. 
A  i  ill  to  this  effect  has  more  than  once  been  passed  through 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  so  far  the  Council  has  been 
strong  enough  to  avert  its  doom. 

The  Raising  of  Revenue.— To  govern  a  province  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  1914  Saskatchewan  spent  nearly 
$6,000,000  a  year  ;  fntario  over  $10,000,000 ;  and  one  of  the 
other  provinces,  British  Columbia,  even  more.  Whence  does 
all  this  money  come  ? 

1.  From  the  Dominion  subsidy.  The  province  has  not  the 
right  of  imposing  indirect  taxation  ;  for  example,  it  may  not 
place  any  duty  or  other  tax  on  any  article  coming  into  the 
provmce.  Until  Confederation  the  provinces  had  this  power, 
being  separate  eelf-goveming  colonies,  and  in  return  for 
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their  abandoning  it  the  Dominion  is  bound  to  pay  them  a 
yearly  subsidy.  This  consists  in  part  of  a  lump  sum,  and  in 
part  of  the  sum  of  eighty  cents  a  head  for  every  man,  noman 
and  child  in  the  province. 

2.  From  the  sale  or  lea^e  of  the  Crown  Uiids  ;  liial  is,  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  province  >.hich  originally  belonged' to 
Great  Britain,  and  which  had  not  been  disposed  of  at  Con- 
federation. Lumber  companies  i)ay  large  sums  for  the  right 
to  cut  timber  on  these  lands,  and  so  do  mining  companies 
for  the  right  to  take  metals  and  minerals  from  the  soil. 

In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  control  of  the  Crown 
Lands  has  been  retained  by  the  Dominion,  which  in  conse- 
quence pays  a  larger  subsidy  to  these  provinces. 

3.  From  the  sale  of  hcences.  Of  these  much  the  most 
important  and  most  expensive  is  a  licence  for  the  right  to  sell 
liquor.  As  the  right  to  issue  licences  implies  the  right  to 
refuse  them,  a  province  has  thus  the  right  to  rcgulatj  or  prevent 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  its  borders.  It  cannot,  however, 
interfere  with  its  manufacture  or  with  its  importation.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  the  Dominion. 

4.  From  direct  taxation.  So  far  there  is  dj  direct  tax 
imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  by  the  province,  as  the  other 
methods  of  raising  a  revenue  have  been  fju.jd  sufficient. 
But  on  the  death  of  any  one  worth  over  a  oeriain  amount' 
his  estate  pays  a  tax,  known  t's  a  Succession  Duty.  Direct 
taxes  are  also  imposed  on  certain  companies,  esjieeially  those 
which  deal  with  transport  and  finance,  tlac  is,  railway 
telegraph,  trust  and  loan  companies,  and  banks. 

5.  From  the  provincial  railways,  and  other  public  works 
and  buildings. 

6.  From  the  money  borrowed  by  the  provicoe.  The  size 
of  the  provincial  debts  varies  greatly,  but  in  most  cases  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  resturcoj  of  the  province 

Property  and  Civa  Eigjls.  -Uiidcr  this  ve,.y  imiWtant  head 
the  province  mabes  laws  regulating  all  m 
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business  intercourse,  such  as  the  relations  between  employer 
'    f  I  and  employed,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  an  employer 

'  to  his  men  in  case  of  accident,  the  law  governing  mortgages, 

1  ^  transfer  of  real  properly,  the  right  to  damages  for  civil  wrongs, 

j:  and  a  hundred  other  important  questions. 

'  Mnnicipal    Oovernment.— The    provinces   have    absolute 

f ;  control  of  municipal  government.    The  powers  of  the  mimici- 

I  palities,  which  we  have  described,  have  all   been  given  to 

■;.  thm  by  Acts  of  the  various  Provincial  Legislatures,  and  can 

■^  be  altered  or  taken  away  by  them. 

'i   ij  In  the  different  provinces  the  work  of   the   Provincial 

I    *  Government  in  assisting  the  municipalities  differs.    In  Ontario 

the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  helps  the  municipalities  to 
co-operate  in  order  to  get  electric  power  cheaply.  All  three 
Western  provinces  own  their  own  telephone  system.  In 
Saskatchewan  the  Government  manages  the  Hail  Insurance 
system,  by  which  municipalities  insure  fa  mers  against  loss 
-i  from  damage  to  their  crops  by  hail,  ai  d  in  other  provinces 

assistance  is  given  in  other  ways. 

The  Administration  ol  Jostice. — Courts  of  justice  have  to 

do  with  civil  and  with  criminal  matters.    The  former  are 

those  in  which  no  c   ne  is  involved,  but  only  a  dispute  between 

individuals,   companies,   or  co-operations.    The   latter  are 

those  in  which  an  act  is  committed  or  omitted  in  violation 

of  a  public  law.    In  b^th  civil  and  criminal  matters  the 

highest  authority  in  the  province  is  the  Supreme  Court.    In 

every  county  there  is  also  held  a  Court,  known  as  the  County 

j  Court,  before  which  are  brought  n-  itters  of  less  importance. 

In  every  county  there  are  also  not  fewer  than  three,  or  more 

than  twelve    Division  Courts,  which  have  jurisdiction-in 

j  smaller  civii  matters  only.    Of  these  the  most  usual  are 

i  suits  for  recovery  of  debts  of  not  more  than  $100.    In  the 

'  '  important  cases,  where  either  party  thinks  that  wrong  has 

been  done  him  by  the  decision,  he  may  aj  peal  to  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  province. 
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Criminal  matters  are  usually  brought  up  in  the  first  j  laoo 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  police  magistrate.  In  very 
serious  eases  he  has  no  right  to  give  a  decision,  and  in  any 
case  there  is  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  a  higher  Court. 
In  each  county  and  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  there  is  a 
Crown  Attorney,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  uhose  duty  it  is 'to  see  that  the  law  is  cn.orced  and 
to  prosecute  all  criminals  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  in- 
dividual to  act  as  prosecutor,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
burglary  or  murder,  the  crime  is  considered  one  not  against 
an  individual,  but  against  our  country  itself. 

EDUCATION 

Depaitment  ol  Education.— With  some  exceptions'  the 
provinces  have  control  of  education,  and  this  is  certainly 
their  most  important  duty.  One  of  the  Ministers  in  the 
Provincial  Cabmet  has  charge  of  this  department.  Under 
him  are  a  large  number  of  officials,  of  whom  the  chief  are  the 
Deputy  Minister,  and  the  Inspectors,  whoso  duty  it  is  to 
report  to  the  Minister  how  the  work  of  education  is  going  on 
in  the  schools.  Unlilie  the  minister,  who  changes  whenever 
there  is  a  change  of  government,  these  officials  hold  office 
"for  life  or  good  conduct."  To  each  of  them  is  entrusted 
much  of  the  work  of  administration,  but  for  all  their  acU 
it  is  the  minister  who  is  responsible. 

The  School  System.— The  provinces  have  very  complete 
school  systems.  _  The  pupU  begins  at  the  Public  School, 
admission  to  which  is  free  to  all.  Attendance  either  at  this 
or  at  a  private  school  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve  in  nearly  all  provinces.  This  rule,  in^i"ting  on 
compulsory  attcndanoe,  is  now  er.f..'rced  in  man.f  countries, 
because  of  the  importance  of  having  no  one  take  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  who  has  not  had  an  adequate  education. 
In  Manitoba  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  number 
of  children  who  are  kept  from  school  by  ignorant  parents  ia 
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very  small,  and  practicnlly  every  child  in  the  province  receives 
a  good  public  school  iducation. 

After  the  ruhlic  School  conies  the  High  School,  which 
carries  the  pupil  on  for  three  or  'our  years  more.  On  leaving, 
he  is  ready  to  enter  ujwn  a  profession,  or  to  attend  tho 
university,  or  to  embark  in  business.  The  larger  High  Schools, 
which  have  a  specially  constituted  staff,  are  known  as  Col- 
legiate Institutes. 

It  is  now  being  seen  more  and  more  that  provision  must 
be  made  foi  m..ny  different  kinds  of  pupils,  and  that  mere 
book  learning  is  not  the  best  training  for  all  alike.  Agri- 
cultural High  Schools,  where  the  rudiments  c"  agriculture 
are  taught,  and  Technical  High  Schools  have  been  built  in 
several  provinces,  where  boys  may  learn  crafts,  and  girls 
domestic  science.  In  some  of  the  cities,  night  schools  are 
held,  where  those  who  work  during  the  day  may  continue 
their  education,  if  they  so  wish.  These  night  schools  are 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  foreigners  who  wish  to  perfect 
their  English . 

Separate  Schools. — In  all  the  provinces  there  have  been 
long  and  bitter  political  fights  over  the  claim  of  various 
religious  bodies,  especially  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  have 
separate  schools  of  their  own.  In  Ontario  members  of  this 
faith  are  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  support  of  such 
schools,  which  are,  however,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  the  Protestants  have  separate  schools,  and  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  whenever  a  new  school  is  es- 
tablished, it  may  be  under  the  direction  either  of  Eoman 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority 
in  the  district.  In  order  that  the  minority  may  not  be  un- 
justly treated  they  are  allowed  to  set  up  separate  schools, 
where  the  children  are  taught  the  creed  of  their  parents.  Thus 
in  a  district  that  is  very  strongly  Roman  Catholic  the  Protestant 
minority  may  set  "n  a  seV^rate  school,  and  in  a  Protestant 
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locality  the  Roman  Catholics  may  do  the  game.  This  pro- 
vision prevents  any  injustice  being  done  to  either,  nnd  in  the 
■^  itish  North  America  Act  it  is  Jaid  down  that  no  province 
I— y  take  away  or  curtail  any  rights  enjoyed  by  law  by  ■ 
religious  minority  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Other  Edacational  IniUtntioiis.— Education  in  agriculture 
is,  of  course,  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  such  a  country 
as  Canada,  and  there  arc  therefore  many  Agricultural  Colligts 
in  which  scientific  training  is  given  in  fanning.  Those  at 
Guelph  in  Ontario,  at  Winnipi'g  and  at  Saskatoon  are  es- 
pecially well  known.  Schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf 
are  maintained  in  most  of  the  provinces.  There  are  also 
many  private  schools,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
«re— Upper  Canada  College  in  Toronto,  founded  in  1820,  and 
St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg,  founded  in*  1866. 

Finance.— Althourli  the  larger  part  of  the  money  spent 
upon  the  schools  of  the  province  is  raised  by  the  municipalities, 
grants  are  also  made  by  the  provinces.  These  are  given  in 
«uch  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  municipalities  to  do  their  best. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  better  equipped  a  school  is  and 
the  higher  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  the  larger  is  the  provincial 
grant. 

Univenitiei. — Afte,'  the  high  schools  come  the  universities. 
Of  these,  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  is  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  the  Western  provinces  there  are  also  universities 
at  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon  and  Edmonton,  which  are  all  rapidly 
increasing  in  s  and  efficiency.  Besides  these  universities 
the  various  churches  maintain  colleges  in  different  cities  for 
the  training  of  the  cleigy. 

£11.  FEDERAL 

The  Dominion.— Ever  since  1867,  Canadians  have  had  a 
■wider  outlook  than  that  of  the  citizens  of  a  province.  What 
are  the  chief  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act  which 
united  them  into  a  Dominion  ' 
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1.  A  Federal  Union. — Canada  ia  a  federation,  or  federal 
union,  that  is,  a  union  in  whicli  the  power  does  not  rest  wholly 
with  the  central  Parliumpnt,  but  is  in  part  retained  by  the 
provinces.  Sir  John  Macdnnald  would  have  preferred  a  legis- 
lative union,  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  central 
parliament  has  sovereign  power,  and  can  pass  any  law  on  any 
subject,  but  to  this  Lower  Canada  would  not  consent.  The 
most  successful  federation  then  in  the  world  was  the  United 
States,  and  "  The  Fathers  of  Confederation  "  therefore  took 
certain  points  from  it,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  struck 
much  more  by  its  weaknesses  than  by  its  merits.  At  the 
time  of  their  deliberations  the  American  Civil  War  Wus  just 
drawing  to  u  close,  a  war  brought  on  largely  by  the  inability 
of  the  central  government  to  control  the  States.  Therefore, 
after  giving  certain  powers  to  the  provinces,  the  British  North 
America  Act  gives  to  the  central  parliament  the  right  to 
legislate  on  all  other  matters.  With  this  provision  we  may 
contrast  the  later  union  of  Australia,  which  has  gone  back  ^j 
the  United  States  plan  of  giving  all,  except  stated  powers,  to 
the  provinces. 

2.  System  ol  Government.— The  government  of  Canada  is 
carried  on  by  a  Governor- General,  an  Executive  Council,  s 
Senate,  and  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  Qovemor-General. — The  Governor-General  represents 
the  Crown,  and  was  at  one  time  the  real  head  cf  the  adminis- 
tration. Now,  like  the  British  monarch,  he  acts  only  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  ;  as  has  been  said,  he  "  reigns  but  does 
not  govern."  Can  he  be  said  still  to  play  a  part  in  our  political 
life,  or  is  his  place  in  Canada  merely  social  and  ornamental  T 

(a)  He  is  still  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire  ; 
it  might  still  be  necessary  for  him  to  veto  a  Bill  or  to  reserve 
it  for  the  King's  pleasure.  (6)  His  high  position  and  his 
knowledge  of  world  politics  enable  him  to  give  advice  of  great 
value.  Lord  Elgin  wrote  :  "  I  believe  that  there  ia  more  room 
for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  t'  ■'-  part  of  the  Governor  under 
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my  system  than  under  any  that  over  was  before  devised,  an 
influence,  however,  wholly  moral,  an  influence  of  suasion, 
aympathy,  and  moderation  which  softens  the  temper  while  it 
elevates  the  aims  of  local  politics." 

(c)  Now  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  bind  all  the  world 
together,  any  Canadian  i.roponals  which  are  disliked  by  the 
mother  country  are  discussed  over  the  cable  or  by  Canadian 
delegations  to  I/indon,  so  that  the  Governor's  position  as 
guardian  of  British  interests  has  become  less  important.  His 
indirect  influence  les.sens  as  Canadians  gain  in  political  ex- 
perience. When  the  Union  was  new  the  advice  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  counsellor  like  I  ord  Elgin  helped  his  ministers  over 
many  a  stile  ;  in  the  early  days  of  Confederation  the  tact  and 
skill  oi  1/  -d  Dufferin  were  invaluable  ;  but  though  the 
Governor-  neral  still  represents  the  country  before  foreign 
nations  in  a  way  which  the  Prime  Minister  cannot  do,  the 
position  is  becoming  of  less  significance  in  our  political  life. 

Hie  Senate.— The  mer  Vrs  of  the  Senate  are  chosen  for 
life  by  the  Governor-Gem  ,  and  as  he  acts  only  on  the  advice 
of  his  Cabinet,  this  reallj  means  by  the  Prima  Minister.  A 
Senator  must  be  a  British  subject,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  resident  in  the  province  which  he  represents,  and  worth  at 
least  $4000.  The  object  of  having  a  Senate  in  our  Constitu- 
tion is  : 

(a)  To  enable  wise  m?n  appointed  for  Ufe  to  amend  the 
measures  passed  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(6)  To  represent  the  provinces.  In  1867  it  contained 
twenty-four  members  from  Ontario,  twenty-four  from 
Quebec,  and  twenty-four  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Since 
then  senators  of  varying  number  have  been  added  from  the 
West,  and  the  Senate  now  (1916)  consists  of  eighty-sevn 
members. 

Unfortunatelj',  men  have  too  often  been  appointed  to  the 
Senate  not  because  of  their  independent  mind  and  strong 
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character,  but  because  of  their  services  tu  the  party  in  power. 
However,  it  contains  many  able  men,  and  has  from  time  to 
time  passed  useful  amendments.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Senate  has  been  less  valuable  than  was  hoped  for  by  "  The 
Fathers  of  Confederation,"  and  the  question  of  its  reconstruc- 
tion, or  even  of  its  abolition,  is  frequently  mooted. 

The  House  ol  Commons. — ^I'hc  House  of  Commons  is  elected 
by  voters,  on  the  list  of  whom  is  now  placed  the  name  of 
almost  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  country  who  is  a  British 
subject,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  mind. 
Women,  children,  and  idiots  may  not  vote,  and  Indians  only 
under  certain  restriptions.  A  general  election  must  be  held 
at  least  once  in  five  years,  and  may  be  held  whenever  the 
Governor-General  chooses.  Rtpresentation  is  by  population, 
Quebec  having  sixty-five  members,  and  the  number  for  the 
other  provinces  always  bearing  "  the  same  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  population  as  the  number  sixty-five  bears  to 
the  number  of  the  population  of  Quebec."  A  census  is  taken 
every  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  members  for  the  other 
provinces  changed  in  accordance  with  their  population,  while 
that  of  Quebec  always  remains  at  sixty-five.  The  number 
for  Quebec  may  indeed  be  increased,  but  only  if  that  for  the 
other  provinces  is  increased  in  like  proportion,  and  so  far  no 
attempt  at  any  such  change  has  been  made. 

Responsible  Government, — But  this  parliament  does  not 
itself  govern  the  countrj'.  The  government,  or  administra- 
tion, is  conducted  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  is  described 
in  the  British  North  America  Act  as  "  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,"  but  which  is  iisually  known  as  the 
Cabinet.  As  we  have  seen,  for  many  years  the  gr.at  struggle 
in  Canada  was  to  force  this  Council  to  govern  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  problem  was  at  last  solved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  Reponsible  Government,  by  which 
the  Governor-General  chooses  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
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exclusively  from  that  party  which  has  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Though  responsible  government  was  what  Canadians  had 
long  desired,  though  it  was  what  was  meant  by  the  words  in 
the  British  North  America  Act  giving  us  "  a  constitution 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  there  is 
no  exphcit  mention  of  it  in  the  Act.    We  thus  see  that  the 
Canadian  constitution  is  not  wholly  written  down,  but  like 
that  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  certain  unwritten  rules. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  British  North  America  Act  compelling 
the  Governor-General  to  choose  his  Cabinet  from  the  party  in 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.    How  then  is  the 
principle   maintained?    Simply   because   if   the   Governor- 
Gsneral  were  to  try  to  break  this  rule,  he  would  make  all 
government  impossible.    The  moment  he  chose  an  adviser 
not  desired  by  the  party  in  power,  that  moment  the  party 
would  refuse  him  and  his  ministers  supplies  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  govern- 
ment would  come  to  a  standstill.    Thus,  though  not  a  word  is 
said  in  the  Act  about  the  principle,  it  is  necessarily  carried  out. 
A  Cabinet  has  united  responsibility.    When  the  Cabinet 
has  decided  on  the  policy  which  it  intends  to  pursue,  every 
member  of  it  must  support  that  policy,  or  must  resign.    Its 
meetings  are  held  in  secret,  and  it  is  considered  a  very  grave 
breach  of  trust  for  any  member  of  it  to  reveal  what  has  gone 
on  behind  those  closed  doors.     In  the  Cabinet  the  members 
may  fight  "  like  cat  and  dog,"  but  when  they  have  come  to 
an  agreement,   every  member  must  support  it   before  the 
public.    But  while  they  thus  combine  to  decide  on  a  poUcy, 
each  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  put  in  charge  of  a  certain  de^ 
partment  of  the  national  work.     We  have  in  Canada  at  present 
eighteen   Cabinet   Mini.stcrs.     The   Prime   Minister   is   their 
President,  and  is  also  Minister  for  External  Affairs.     There 
are  also  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Customs,  Finance,  Inland 
Revenue,  the  Interior,  Justice,  Labour,  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
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Militia  and  Defence,  Mines,  Public  Works,  Railways  and 
Canals,  a  Postmaster-G.'neral,  and  a  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  Ministers  are  "  without  portfolio,"  which  means  that 
they  have  no  special  department  to  administer,  but  sit  in  the 
Cabinet  to  discuss  general  questions  of  policy.  Each  of  the 
Ministers  in  charge  of  a  department  has  under  him  a  large 
number  of  clerks,  and  the  Civil  Service,  as  these  clerks  are 
called,  includes  at  present  over  40,000  persons,  of  whom  over 
4000  are  gathered  at  Ottawa. 

The  Party  System.— There  are  in  Canada  two  great  historic 
parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  Each  of  these 
is  organized  under  a  leader,  and  extends  throughout  the 
country,  with  branches,  known  usually  as  Associations,  in 
every  town  and  village.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  from  the  leaders 
of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Ministers 
are  chosen.  The  Members  of  Parliament  of  each  party  hold 
frequent  meetings  at  Ottawa,  known  as  Caucuses,  at  which 
the  affairs  of  the  party  are  discussed.  It  is  at  a  Caucus  that 
the  leaders  are  selected,  and  that  the  declaration  of  principles, 
or  platform  of  the  party,  is  decided  upon. 

Disadvantages  ol  the  Party  System.— Many  men  have  said 
that  this  system  of  government  is  a  bad  one.  (o)  It  forces 
the  Governor-General  to  choose  his  Ministers  not  from  the 
whole  country,  but  only  from  the  majority.  At  a  general 
election  the  country  has  to  choose  between  two  sets  of 
Ministers.  When  in  1911  it  turned  out  the  Liberals,  it  had 
to  turn  out  all  of  them.  When  it  chose  the  Conservatives, 
it  had  to  accept  them  all,  good  or  bad.  (6)  Besides,  the  party 
system  sets  one  part  of  the  community  to  find  fault  with  the 
actions  of  the  other,  leads  to  bad  feeling,  and  makes  us  forget 
that  the  members  of  the  other  party  are  after  all  Canadians 
Uke  ourselves,  and  are  just  as  anxious  as  ourselves  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

Advantages  ol  the  Party  System.— All  this  is  true ;  yet  the 
system  has  great  advantages. 
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(o)  It  ensures  stability.  Supported  by  a  united  party,  a 
Minister  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  office  long  enough  to  learn  his 
business.  If  he  had  to  depend  en  the  favour  of  disunited 
individuals,  or  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  parties,  there  would 
be  a  succession  of  ministers,  and  permanence  of  policy  and 
skill  in  administration  would  be  impossible. 

(6)  A  party  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To 
be  a  member  of  a  party  is  to  belong  to  something  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  Dominion.  A  member  of  a  party  must  meet  men 
from  other  provinces,  must  hear  their  point  of  view,  must 
come  to  an  agreement  with  them.  Thus  ths  two  parties  are 
forces  milking  for  the  union  of  Canada. 

The  Woikmg  ol  Parliament— The  rules  of  procedure  in 
parliament  are  so  complicated  that  members  have  been  known 
to  make  mistakes  after  years  of  study.  But  the  general 
system  is  simple,  and  is  the  same  in  both  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  parliaments.  In  the  centre  of  the  House  sits  an 
umpire,  who  interprets  the  rules.  The  curious  thing  about 
this  officer  is  that  though  he  is  the  one  member  who  is  supposed 
not  to  take  part  in  any  discussion,  he  is  called  the  Speaker. 
The  reason  for  this  title  is  that  he  is  supposed  to  utter  the 
collective  will  of  the  House,  after  it  has  come  to  a  decision. 
The  Speaker  is  usually  chosen  from  the  party  in  power,  but 
once  he  has  been  selected  he  is  expected  to  show  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  judge. 

On  either  side  of  him  sit  the  members,  the  party  in  the 
majority  on  his  right,  the  opposition  on  his  left.  Usually  the 
most  important  members  have  the  front  seats,  but  there  is 
no  rule  about  this. 

Either  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  introduce  a  Bill  on  any  subject,  with  one  important 
exception.  Any  Bill  which  involves  the  spending  of  money 
must  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  reasons  for  this  exception  have 
been  ah^ady  given.    Before  being  discussed,  a  Bill  is  usually 
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printed.  In  former  days  a  Bill  bad  to  be  read  to  the  House, 
and  the  word  "  read  "  is  still  used,  but  this  does  not  now  mean 
that  anything  more  than  the  title  of  the  printed  Bill  is  read. 
Upon  its  "  first  reading,"  a  Bill  is  usually  passed  without  dis- 
cussion, but  this  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  its  troubles. 
Some  days  later  it  is  read  l  second  time,  and  discussed.  If 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  approved,  it  is  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, usually  a  Committee  of  the  Wiole,  that  is,  a  Committee 
which  any  member  is  free  to  attend,  or  to  a  Standing,  that  is, 
a  permanent  Committee,  or  to  a  SjK!cial  Committee.  Here  it 
is  again  discussed,  and  may  be  amended.  It  is  then  reported 
to  the  House  as  amended  and,  if  passed,  it  is  at  a  later  date 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  usually  without  discussion. 
After  it  has  passed  through  one  House,  it  must  then  go  through 
the  same  stages  in  the  other.  After  it  has  passed  through 
both  Houses,  it  is  ready  for  the  signature  of  the  Governor- 
General,  on  receiving  which  it  becomes  law.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  old  days  this  signature  was  often  deferred  or  refused  ;  but 
to-day,  if  a  Bill  has  passed  through  both  Houses,  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  to  become  law. 

The  Closure. — Many  Bills  go  through  all  these  stages  with 
great  rapidity.  But  if  a  Bill  is  one  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  the  process  takes  more  time.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  readings,  a  member  may  speak  only  once, 
but  in  Committee  he  may  speak  as  often  as  he  wishes.  In 
some  cases,  members  who  did  not  wish  a  Bill  to  pass  made 
si)ecch  after  speech  simply  to  delay  its  progress.  During  the 
Naval  Debate  of  1913  the  Conservatives  grew  so  angry  at  the 
Literals  fc  the  length  and  number  of  their  speeches,  that 
thty  introduced  and  passed  rules  making  it  possible  for  the 
majority  to  bring  on  a  vote  whenever  it  wished.  These  rules, 
known  as  the  Closure,  make  it  much  easier  to  get  business  done, 
and  somewhat  similar  rules  are  in  force  in  England  and  in 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  such  rules  might  be  used  to 
atop  all  debate,  and  freedom  of  discussion  would  disappear. 
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They  must  therefore  be  lued  with  great  wisdom  by  the 
majority,  and  only  in  very  special  cases,  or  the  remedy  will 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  So  far  the  Closure  has  been  found 
necessary  only  in  the  Federal  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  Senate,  or  in  any  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures. 

Increasing  Power  ol  Cabinet.— The  Cabinet  contains  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power.  Most  men  are  so  devoted  to 
their  party  that  they  will  desert  it  only  for  very  unusual 
reasons.  Hence  in  most  cases  the  leaders  decide  on  the  policy 
and  the  members  are  almost  forced  to  carry  it  out.  The 
Ministers  also,  owing  to  their  control  of  the  Civil  Service, 
have  many  sources  of  information  not  open  to  the  ordinary 
member,  and  the  control  of  the  Cabinet  over  Parliament  is 
now  very  mirkcd. 

The  Whips.— If  a  Government  is  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  resign.  In  this  case  the  Governor-General 
either  calls  on  the  other  party  to  form  a  Government,  or  dis- 
solves the  House,  and  there  is  a  general  election .  The  parties 
are  now  so  strongly  organized,  and  members  vote  so  invari- 
ably with  their  party,  that  a  Government  is  almost  never  de- 
feated in  the  House.  Sometimes  the  opposition  will  try  to 
"  snatch  a  vote,"  that  is,  to  hurry  on  a  vote  when  most  of  the 
members  of  the  party  in  power  are  absent  from  the  House. 
To  prevent  this,  each  party  has  an  officer,  known  as  a  Whip. 
His  duties  comprise  an  oversight  over  the  v  '  •.  organization 
of  the  party,  but  none  of  them  is  more  imi.  ant  than  that 
of  watching  the  debates  and  seeing  that,  if  a  vote  is  likely  to 
take  place,  he  has  enough  members  on  hand  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  Government. 

Powers  of  Parliament— Which  of  our  aSFairs  are  controlled 
for  us  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  ?  In  the  British  North 
America  Act,  twenty-nine  different  powers  of  the  Federal, 
or  Dominion,  Parliament  are  enumerated,  'it  has  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  fi.l!  power  in  Canada  over  aU  matters  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  r^ovincial  Parliaments.    Even 
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here,  if  it  thinks  that  the  Province  ha*  over-stepped  it«  power, 
It  may  disalW  "  the  provincial  Act,  if  it  does  so  within  one 
year  of  receiving  a  copy  of  it.  As  the  provinces  watch  with 
jeatous  eye  any  interference  with  what  .aey  conMdtr  their 
rights.  It  IS  obvious  that  this  is  a  power  which  must  be  used 
very  seldom.  In  important  cases,  however,  it  has  bi*n  exer- 
cised, as  in  the  ease  of  a  British  Columbian  Act.  which  by 
laying  restrictions  on  Japanese  immigration,  would  have 
brought  the  whole  of  Canada  into  tmuble  with  Japan.  More 
usually,  however,  the  provinces  are  kept  from  exceeding  their 
powers  in  another  way. 

thef  *T.."Ik  Detence'.-A8  countries  grow  more  civilized, 
they  settle  their  disputes  in  many  other  and  more  sensible 
way«  than  by  fighting.  But  even  to-oay  we  have  the  most 
ternble  evidence  that  every  country  must  be  able  to  defend 

Sr  ^"^  '"""*"'"*  ''''"«'"  °'  '^■'"8  "f'^r  conquered  or 
bulhed.  mus  every  country  has  need  of  soldiers.  These 
may  be  either  regulars,  that  is,  men  who  earn  their  living  by 
being  soldiers,  or  mihtia,  men  who  earn  their  living  in  other 
ways   but  who  give  up  a  portion  of  their  time  to  learn  the 

!m  l-r^'n^  r^  ^  ""^  "  ™*"  P^^-'nent  force  in  barracks 
at  Hahfai,  Quebec,  Kingston,  Toronto,  London,  and  Wimiipeg. 
These  regulars  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  schoobof 
military  instruction,  and  assist  in  the  training  of  the  militia. 
For  service  m  the  militia  all  male  citizens  between  eighteen 
and  sixty  ai^hable,  but  in  time  of  peace  service  is  voluntary. 
Hitherto  Canada  has  been  protected  at  sea  chiefly  bv  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  have  had  comparatively  little 
to  pay  for  services  which  in  Gi^at  Britain  and  in  Europe  are 
a  terrible  burden.    Our  small  navy  has  been  used  chiefly  for 

^n^Jfrattlfer"""  °'  '"'  "-''''''  °"  *^^  ^^  -<» 

Trade.  Commerce.  Transportation.-The  Government  of 

Canada  controls  all  trade  and  commerce,  and  all  means  of 

trar  .portation  which  are  of  importance  to  more  thaji  one 
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province.    Railways  are  considered  of  such  importance  to 
the  community  that  each  new  railway  is  given  a  gift   or 
subsidy,  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  and  the  g^at 
transcontinental  lines  have  been  given  special  gifts  of  money 
and  land  worth   many  millions.     The  country  owns    and 
operates  the  Intercolonial  Railway  (I.C.R.),  running  between 
Montreal,   Halifax,  and   Sydney,   and  the  Prince   Edward 
Island  Railway  ;  it  owns,  but  has  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
PaciHc   (G.T.P.),   the  National   Transcontinental   Railway 
between  Moncton  and  Winnipeg,  and  by  its  Railway  Commk- 
sion  It  controls  aU  the  rates  of  railways  and  express  com- 
panies.   We  subsidize  lines  of  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans.    We  have  built  a  splendid  canal  system 
at  a  cost  of  many  millions,  and  are  constantly  adding  to  it 
To  the  Dominion  are  entrusted  the  care  of  harbours   light- 
houses, quarantine,  and  all  the  other  necessities  of  a  country 
with  a  great  and  growing  trade. 

The  Post  Offloe.-All  of  us  have  friends  at  a  distance 
Business  men  have  to  correspond  with  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  often  writ*  hundreds  of  letters  a  ay.  Hence  in  all 
civilized  countries  the  Government  has  .k^n  the  delivery  of 
letters  out  of  the  hands  of  private  people,  and  itself  administers 
the  Post  Office.  Not  only  letters,  but  newspapers,  books 
and  small  parcels  are  sent  in  this  way.  In  connexion  with  the 
Post  Office,  the  Government  of  Canada  also  operates  a  savings 
bank,  and  a  system  of  annuities  whereby  those  who  wish  may 
make  provision  against  old  age. 

Services  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Post  Office  are  given 
by  the  express  companies,  and  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Great  Britain  these 
are  also  under  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  in  Canada  we 
have,  so  far,  left  them  to  private  enterprise. 

MisceUaneong.— Many  other  very  important  matters  are 
admmistered  or  controlled  by  the  Dominion.  From  it  every 
company  wishing  to  do  business  in  more  than  one  province 
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must  obtain  a  charter.  In  this  way  the  Dominion  controls 
the  organization  of  railways,  banks,  etc.  All  the  Indians  at 
Canada  are  under  the  care  of  the  Duininiun  Parliament,  and 
are  considered  its  wards.  The  justice  with  which  Canada 
has  always  treated  these  old  lords  of  the  soil  has  saved  us 
from  the  terrible  wars  which  have  cost  other  countries  so 
much  blood  and  money.  Our  external,  or  foreign  affairs,  are 
also  under  the  Dominion.  It  alone  can  deal  directly  with 
foreign  nations.  It  is  thus  impossibl:  for  one  province  to  get 
the  whole  country  into  trouble. 

Finance.— How  is  the  money  obtained  for  these  and  other 
services  t  ) 

(a)  From  customs  dues.  These  are  imposed  on  many 
articles  coming  in  from  other  countries.  Now  that  Canada 
is  growing  so  fast,  the  amount  that  we  are  able  to  buy  from 
our  neighbours  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1912 
Canada  imported  over  $600,000,000  worth  of  goods,  on  which 
duties  were  paid  of  over  $116,000,000. 

(6)  From  the  excise.  This  is  a  tax  levied  upon  beer  and 
other  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco,  and  certain  other  articles, 
produced  within  the  country. 

(c)  From  licences  of  various  kinds. 

(d)  From  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  and  other  publio 
works,  such  as  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

Canadian  Debt. — Yet,  large  as  is  our  revenue,  at  times 
there  are  expenses  so  great  that  we  are  forced  to  borrow  money. 
We  had  to  borrow  many  millions  to  aid  in  building  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  shall  have  to  borrow  largely 
to  complete  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway.  The 
National  Debt  of  Canada  was  in  1014  about  $310,000,000,  a 
much  smaller  amount  in  proportion  to  our  total  wealth  than 
we  owed  twenty  years  ago.  In  1912  our  prosperity  was  so 
great  that  we  were  able  to  pay  off  several  millions. 

Administration  of  Justice. — ^The  relations  between  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  Dominion  in  the  constitution  and  administra- 
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tion  of  courts  of  justice  are  very  intricate,  but  the  general 
lines  laid  dow-n  in  the  British  North  America  Act  are  fairly 
clear.  With  certain  unimportant  exceptions  the  Dominion 
Government  appoints  and  pays  all  Judges  of  the  Superior, 
District,  and  County  Courts,  even  though  tlie  laws  which  they 
are  to  administer  are  in  part  those  of  the  province.  This 
arrangement  has  not  always  satisfied  the  provinces,  and  several 
of  them  have  at  different  times  passed  laws  attempting  to  lay 
down  the  qualifications  which  judges  must  possess,  to  supple- 
ment salaries,  etc.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  such  laws  have 
been  disallowed  by  the  Dominion,  and  while  in  the  main  our 
judicial  system  works  very  well  indeed,  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty  and  a  little  jangUng  over  details. 

So  strongly  is  it  felt  that  a  judge  must  be  independent  and 
able  to  give  judgment  without  fear  or  favour,  that  he  can  be 
removed  from  office  only  by  a  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  a  form  of  procedure  never  carried 
out  since  Confederation.  This  has  sometimes  meant  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  inadequate  judges,  but  it  has  saved  us 
from  decisions  given  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  Guvem- 
ment  or  with  the  people,  an  evil  which  u  prevalent  in  many 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  British  North  America  Act  the  Dominion  is  also  • 
given  power  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
"  additional  courts  for  the  better  administration  of  the  laws 
of  Canada."  Such  a  Supreme  Court  was  established  at 
Ottawa  in  1875,  and  several  other  additional  courts  have  been 
set  up  at  various  times  and  places. 

IV.  IMPERIAL 

The  King.— But  Canada  is  not  an  independent  nation; 
she  forms  part  of  the  world-wide  British  Empire.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Britibh  North  America  Act  the  Dominion  is 
placed  "  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."     King  Gsorge  V  is  oilr  King,  just  as 
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fully  u  he  ii  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  official  title  is  "  King  of 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas."  In  Canada  he  is  represented  by  the 
Governor- General. 

Britilb  ContloL— During  the  nineteenth  century,  much  of 
our  history  consisted  ;n  the  process  by  which  we  were  gradu- 
ally granted  by  Great  Britain  the  right  to  manage  our  local 
affairs.  In  certain  matters,  however,  we  are  still  under 
oontrol. 

1.  Our  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  written  down, 
is  embodied  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  and  its  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  can  be  passed  only  by  the  British 
Parliament,  the  author  of  the  original  Act,  so  that  Canada  has 
not  yet  the  full  right  of  changing  her  own  constitution.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  in  this  respsct  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
would  get  iU  own  way  by  merely  asking  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  pass  the  desired  amendment ;  for  were  this 
one  to  which  any  Provincial  Legislature  were  strongly  opposed, 
the  British  Parliament  might  possibly  refuse  its  consent. 
This  would  create  a  very  awkward  situation,  but  so  far  no 
such  dilemma  has  occurred. 

2.  All  our  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  such  as 
those  which  led  up  to  the  Alaska  Boundary  Treaty,  are  carried 
on  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
by  British  ambassadors.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  power 
of  declaring  peace  and  war  still  rests  with  the  Crown,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  its  British  Ministers.  So,  too,  does  the  power 
of  making  political  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  though  in 
commercial  matters  we  are  allowed  to  negotiate  for  ourselves, 
usually  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Privy  Council. — British  connexion  is  also  maintained 
by  our  having  accepted  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  British 
Privy  Council  as  our  final  Court  of  Appeal.  To  this  body 
many  of  our  most  important  cases  are  referred.    It  has  also 
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been  important  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  British 
North  America  Act.  In  any  federation  the  boider-line  betwi  en 
I  hi)  poweru  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  provinces  a  hard  o 
draw,  and  i  Canada  has  usually  been  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee.  This  body  consists  of  a  number  of 
judges,  of  whom,  for  many  years,  the  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial was  I/>rd  Watson.  His  judgments  on  disputed  points 
were  steadily  in  favour  of  preserving  and  even  of  strengthening 
the  powers  of  the  provinces. 

The  Imperial  Conference.— The  struggle  for  responsible 
government  did  not  imply  in  those  who  waged  it  a  desire  for 
political  independence.  Toward  the  ena  of  the  nineternth 
century,  it  was  felt  that  wo  oould  make  closer  our  comiezion 
with  tho  mother  country  without  giving  up  the  smallest 
fraction  of  our  autonomy.  Hence  the  Imperial  Conference 
has  grown  up,  and  is  held  in  London  every  four  years.  At 
this  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  presides,  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  N-^wfoundland,  discuss 
with  him  and  with  one  another  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  This 
Conference  meets  only  to  discuss,  and  has  no  power  to  bind 
any  part  of  the  Empire  to  any  line  of  actinn.  But  it  gives  to 
each  part  a  knowledge  of  the  other  parts,  which  enables  us  to 
frame  our  course  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
whole.  Great  Britain  has  also  founded  a  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defence,  on  which  there  is  at  least  one  Canadian  repre- 
sentative. In  these  and  other  ways  our  partnership  in  the 
Empire  is  being  recognized. 

Conclusion.— Thus  every  Canadian  is  at  once  a  citizen  of  a 
municipality,  of  a  province,  of  a  Dominion,  a.id  of  an  Empire. 
We  must  all  love  the  municipality  in  which  wc  live,  whether 
it  be  township,  village,  town,  or  city.  As  a  great  Irishman, 
Edmund  Burke,  once  said  :  "  To  be  attached  to  the  subdivi- 
sion, to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in  society,  is  the 
first  principle  (the  germ,  as  it  were)  of  public  affections."    But 
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we  muat  love  our  municipality  at  part  of  a  province,  whether 
it  be  a  province  rich  in  historic  memories,  or  tho  creation  of 
yesterday  with  iu  history  still  to  make.  We  must  love  the 
province  a*  part  of  our  native  land, 

..."  till  all  tbr  nstlonn  know 

Ut  (or  *  patriot  peoph,  haart  and  hand. 

Loyal  to  our  native  heath,  our  natirc  land." 

And  beyond  even  Canada  we  must  love  the  worldwide  Empii* 
ol  whose  people  an  Engliab  poet  has  said  : 

We  Milod  whererer  ihip  could  laU, 
We  (uunded  many  a  mighty  atite. 
Pray  Oodbur  greatnoM  may  not  tail 
Tlirough  craven  fear  o(  being  gr^'it  I 
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Upp.'rCanail,,!,,  OnUrio 
upper  Caiiaita.  liaiii<  ol,  mil 

Sfflf„^rs.',"i?;"'"' "«•"•■»« 

Utrecht.  Peace  ot,  S9,  MB,  260 


VanCOUTH.  4,  312,  321    324 
",'5«'»«'.C«l>lalii  George,  212.  262,  Sie, 

vIS'R"""''*""'  '"■  *'».  215.  2«S  880 

114.  m"*^'        *  ■''''  '*■  ••• "». "». 

Ventiuela.  326 

VerchepBi  (VHr-ihir),  67 

yaijoc,    Docliambon    da    (Vlrgor,    DO- 

IMin-hoii  dc).  DO.  84,  112 
Vermont  niillila.  132 
Verraaano  (Ver™-ti«.„o),  Jolin  27 
VIctcria.  215,  203.  2»4   2«7  "m 
Victoria  Hrtdge,  2.33  '      ' 

Victoria  1-land,  22 

vK^SiV"""-.'™'  *2«.  m,  287,  310 
VictorlA  Uuivi-rUty.  lea 
rutory  (vcwcl).  237 

Vikings.  21-23,  2(Ht 

Von  Sdiutli  (Foil  Shoili),  IBO 
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Wabarr.  6 

WakiflPid  EdwarJ  Gibbon,  l»fl,  £93 

Uttlktr.  AiliiiiiHl  hir  Kovcn.lPTi.  85,  89 
"■rrcri.  toinuMjiiuic  I'.irr.  89 

S27"'"*"''  ^"*"  ^''  '^^'  215.  219,  272. 
Wa-liin«on,  (Intrjn-.  Qi.  m,  107.  136   142 


WiiiM 


I.  Ilu 


■n:} 


Duke  of, 
117,  130, 


«rl*b,  iifn.Tid.  |01 
^V(■bb.  l.nr.l.  ;IT7 
Webrtor.  Ounicl.  2rfl   2Il 
Wi'ritiiKl  Cttmt,  lt)j,  2:J:J 

y!7!^lkm  •"'■"■'''•" 

WcBlplmt,  (iroigr  Auouqtug  ^s? 
S„';'"'7.  Sir  J«ni.-»1'.,  295 
W  IkiiiiHin,  General.  152 

w'iii?;:;,'i'iVS5'"'"-"  ""■"•»« 

Wiiiirinin.  Colonel.  282 

WilliariiK  General  sir  Fciiuick.  237 

Wilniol,  Leininl  Aii.n.  242 

X^iiiilaur  Crt.-iii..  2S7 

Wni.lwr  (Out.).  145.  184 

Wina«oi  I.V.8.).  238,  240 

Ulne-land.  21,  22 

Winni'tagoea.  Indiana,  72 

Winiii(«g.  2.  4.  304.  3«l-3»    ITl-in 

«rsl  mltii  menl  at.  iiO      "^"' 

govcriinient  of,  348 

growtli  of.  320 

In  1870.  258-281 

lakr,  280 

I.or,i  .Selkirk at  266-25« 
Wlscoiryiri.  124 
«  Iwnii.li,  lln,,,  1,  7,  ,3  78 

«"l!o'.'"re'l'l'r"'''  '"■  '"■  "»■  '» 

WoUHilc,  240 

\Voi«i-icy  I  Wuli-ln,  Garnet,  Unl,  281  282 
WonMer  Hivcr,  83  " 

Wriglil.  Pliiirmon.  180,  165 

wJJ  kI'v«1?i""''*""'  '°'"*°*'  "•  "» 


I.  V.  CO.,  263 


YaIK.  283 

Vclio*iiead  Pas*.  274,  321 
J  CO  (VO).  Sir  Jiinic«.  154 
Voiigi-IVHiiir)  .SiKTl.  184 
York.  I'ouiii  V  ol.  202 
York.  Duke  of  211 
York,  town  o(.  »•,  loninto 
1  oting,  Joliii  f  Aciicola).  238 
\ukon.  8,  313.  318,  3»,  ]4i 


